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Dramatize  the  friendl  iness 
of  your  store! 

Improve  your  service  in  a  way  that  will  build  up  your  store  as  a  pleasant 
place  to  shop.  Outstanding  service  makes  friends. 

Whether  you  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  service  facilities,  build  new 
suburban  stores,  or  speed  up  your  receiving  and  marking  operations,  an 
engineering  team  with  sound  technical  judgment,  backed  up  by  years  of 
practical  experience  in  retail  projects,  is  essential. 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  giving  this  sort  of  service  to  America's 
most  successful  retailers  for  30  years  .  .  .  helping  smooth  out  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  without  putting  too  much  strain  on  the  balance  sheet. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Imagine  the  turnover!  Ths  /i/oCff 


INK  CARTRIDGE 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 


at  an  exciting  new  popular  price! 


complete 
with  cartridge! 


Script*  help*  .you  matCHiMrciMneliM  lh«  Ink  Cartririg*  cwtridg*.  It  also  dltployi.A  pcMkog**,  Mck  ftllaring^ 
,r«n  wMi  a  tarrMk  n«w  Mlf>Mrvlc*  display.  It  stpnds  •  cariridgas  fir  S^.  A  kig  plws  bars  far  avary  sala  af 
up  and  sails  rigkl  off  Hi*  shaH.  It  packs  12  cards,  sack  a  Scripto  Ink  Cartridga  Faunlain  Pan  maans  cantinaad 
Riding  a  Script*  Ink  Cartridga  Fountain.  Fan  and  on*  rapaat  buslnass  for  eartridgosl  drdar  OltpliBy  No.  B306. 
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SCRIPTO  OF  CANAOA*  tTD.g  fORONTO*  CANADA 


SCRIPTO  PRODUCTS  AVAILASkC  IN  CANADA  AT  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  PRICES 


YOUR  WHOLESALER’S  GOT  IT...  Oet it! 


You’ve  been  missing  millions  in  sales— to  millions  who  want  a 
fountain  pen’s  smoothness  without  its  inconvenience. 

Now  you’ve  got  it— in  the  new  Scripto  Ink  Cartridge  Fountain 
Pen!  And  ii’s  popularly  priced  at  only  $1.95! 

It  writes  with  the  feel  and  flow  of  a  fountain  pen !  It  fills  with 
the  ease  and  speed  of  a  ball  pen ! 

Powerfully  nationally  advertised  in  Life  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  supplements— with  a  combined  circulation  greater  than  the 
U.  S.  population.  On  TV,  too,  starring  Eddie  Mayehoff,  above. 

It’s  ready  for  you  now  . . .  popularly-priced  for  an  eager 
market  that  last  year  bought  ordinary  fountain  pens  at  the 
rate  of  over  a  million  a  month! 
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Richard  H.  Rich,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  CkM)ds  Association,  and  George  VV.  Dowdy, 
incoming  president  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  just  before  the  name  change  was  put  to  a 
vote  at  the  AsstKiation’s  corporate  business  meeting 
(below)  on  January  7th. 


FEBRUARY 


The  NRMA 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  now  the 
NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION.  The 
name  was  changed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  AsscKiation’s  mem¬ 
bers  at  their  annual  corporate  business  meeting,  held  during  the 
convention  last  month.  The  change  was  recommended  by  the 
board  of  directors,  which  polled  the  membership  on  this  question 
last  summer  and  found  that  more  than  75  p>er  cent  favored  it. 

“The  NRDGA”  has  been  a  familiar  and  meaningful  phrase 
in  retailing  for  47  years,  but  the  name  for  which  those  initials 
stand  was  outmoded  long  ago.  And  to  those  outside  the  trade 
it  has  sometimes  been  a  source  of  confusion.  These  facts,  it  must 
be  admitted,  were  recognized  years  ago,  and  the  decision  that 
was  finally  taken  last  month  had  been  many  times  p>ostp>oned. 
There  was  great  reluctance  to  change  a  name  which  had  so  much 
tradition  attached  to  it,  especially  among  retailers  whose  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  goes  back  to  its  earliest  days. 

However,  only  the  name  has  been  changed.  The  rules  that 
govern  membership  in  NRMA  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
NRDC.A.;  so  are  NRMA’s  purposes  and  organization  structure. 
The  one  and  only  reason  for  the  change  was  to  give  this  Associa 
tion  a  title  that  describes  it  accurately. 
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Elevator  Doors  Open  Quickly  to  Unload  Passengers 
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No  Door-Flutter  During  Entire  Unloading 
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Doors  SJTAY  Motionless  While  Car  Is  Loadi 
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Traffic  Sentinel  Closes  Doors  Quickly  After  Last  Passenger  Enters 
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AT  BLOCK  AND  KUHL  CO.. 

in  Peoria,  Illinois, 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators 
with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
offer  the  finest  in  passenger  comfort. 
Ride  them  yourself  and  see. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
TRAFFIC  SENTINElf  DOORS 


DON'T  ^^SCARE"  SHOPPERS 


Operatorless  elevators  in  a  department  store?  You  can  see  and 
ride  them  at  Block  and  Kuhl  Co. — where  Westinghouse  Operator¬ 
less  Elevators  equipped  with  magic  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  handle 
heavy  traffic  day  in,  day  out.  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors  open  quickly 
at  your  floor — and  stay  open  wide  until  all  passengers  are  safely  in 
or  out.  No  “scary”  threats  of  premature  door  closing. 

Westinghouse  Operatorless  Elevators  with  Traffic  Sentinel  Doors 
mean  quick,  safe,  trouble-free  vertical  transportation  of  customers 
to  upper  sales  floors.  Ask  your  Westinghouse  Elevator  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  full  details  on  the  ultimate  in  this  profit-building  service. 

you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  ITSs westinghouse 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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H  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

President  of  the  Association 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 
Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  ' 


47th  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  NRMA 

Convention 

Story 


^^1  N  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  world,  it  does  not 

I  seem  very  important  to  stand  here  debating  whether 
department  store  sales  and  profits  will  decline  in  the  first 
half  of  1958,  and  whether  they  will  pick  up  again  in  the 
second  half.  Unless  we  immediately  give  right  answers  to 
national  problems  that  are  as  crucial  as  life  and  death,  the 
matter  of  department  store  profits,  or  indeed  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  profits,  may  in  the  years  ahead  become  of  only  histor¬ 
ical  interest.” 

The  speaker  was  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  who  had  just 
finished  presenting  his  annual  economic  analysis  to  the 
retail  trade;  and  the  occasion  was  the  opening  general 
session,  devoted  to  "top  management”  matters,  of  the 
NRMA’s  47th  annual  convention. 

“Unless,”  continued  Professor  McNair,  “we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  a  definite  channeling  of  our  resources,  our 
manpower,  and  our  educational  system  toward  certain 
goals,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  hold  our  own  in  com¬ 
petition,  either  warlike  or  peaceful,  with  a  dedicated 
directed  economy. 

“Today  we  have  only  two  alternatives,  either  retreat 
and  ultimate  surrender  (and  I  mean  those  words  very 
literally)  or  a  program  with  positive  and  powerful  leader¬ 
ship  dedicated  to  regaining  the  missile  lead,  to  surpassing 
Russian  science,  to  greatly  strengthening  the  strategic  air 
force,  to  stepping  up  our  submarine  defense,  to  increasing 
the  materials  and  forces  needed  to  fight  local  wars,  to 
initiating  practical  civil  defense  measures,  and  to  extend¬ 
ing  increased  economic  and  military  aid  to  other  free 
countries. 

“The  economic  cost  of  such  a  program  will,  of  course, 
be  very  great,  but  it  is  not  unmanageable.  Even  if  we 
were  to  devote  $90  billion  a  year  to  it  (approximately  the 
peak  of  World  War  II  annual  expenditure),  that  would  be 
only  22  per  cent  of  our  present  gross  national  product. 
More  realistically,  a  defense  budget  between  $50  and  $60 
billion  would  be  appropriate  and  economically  feasible. 

“Needless  to  say,  there  will  be  problems  and  pressures; 
taxes  will  have  to  increase;  some  of  the  lushness  will  have 
to  go  out  of  American  living;  controls  of  basic  materials, 
of  credit,  of  inventories,  and  perhaps  of  prices  and  man¬ 
power  may  possibly  be  needed;  the  trend  toward  a  shorter 
work- week  will  have  to  wait.  It  will  be  a  time  of  sacrifices; 
and  retail  trade  will  bear  a  full  quota  of  these.  Under 
the  conditions  I  am  suggesting,  it  certainly  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  that  what  is  good  for  the  United  States  is  good 
for  retailing,  or  vice  versa.” 

Many  of  his  audience  expressed  heavy-hearted  agreement 
with  Professor  McNair’s  views;  but  most  did  not  believe 
that  an  adequate  defense  program  requires  a  controlled 
economy. 

An  NRMA  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  con¬ 
vention  later  in  the  week  asked  for  a  “positive  and  power¬ 
ful  defense  plan  adequate  to  cope  successfully  with  current 
and  prospective  world  conditions.”  It  urged  that  econo¬ 
mies  be  enforced  immediately  in  “less  essential  government 
activities.”  As  to  controls,  the  resolution  said: 

“We  believe  an  adequate  defense  program  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  the  imposition  at  this  time  of  actual  or 
standby  controls  on  wages,  prices,  inventories  or  consumer 
credit.” 
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Retail  Objectives 

A  garrison  economy  of  inventory  controls,  price  controls 
and  manpower  controls  is  as  far  from  retailers’  thoughts 
these  days  as  it  appears  to  be  from  their  government’s. 
Their  attention  is  on  mounting  unemployment  and  the 
problem  of  coming  through  a  period  of  sales  contraction 
without  being  destroyed  by  their  exp>ense  rates.  Their 
plans  are  based,  as  they  must  be,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  sales  setback  will  be  brief;  and,  for  the  more  remote 
future,  on  the  assumption  that  peace  will  somehow  be 
preserved. 

Retiring  president  Richard  H.  Rich  expressed  this  point 
of  view  when  he  told  the  convention: 

“We  are  in  an  era  of  transition.  But  transition  need  not 
lead  to  doubt.  I  am  a  confessed  optimist,  and  barring 
any  drastic  change  in  any  of  our  present  economic  indi¬ 
cators,  we  will  come  through  what  is  essentially  a  normal 
period  of  rolling  readjustment  and  push  on  to  new  heights 
of  prosperity. 

“.  .  .  Our  markets  are  expanding  continually  through 
the  increased  birth  rate,  through  the  continued  migration 
of  rural  population  to  our  cities,  through  the  continued 
improvement  in  American  production  technology,  through 
the  effects  of  electronic  automation  and  atomic  energy 
and  the  continued  and  growing  expenditures  of  govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

The  problems  of  retailing,  said  Mr.  Rich,  are  problems 
of  expansion:  how  to  increase  distribution  facilities  prop¬ 
erly;  how  to  revitalize  downtown  shopping  centers;  how  to 
meet  new  types  of  competition;  how  to  recruit  and  develop 
good  executives;  how  to  control  rising  costs. 

To  these,  George  W.  Dowdy,  newly  elected  president, 
added  the  specific  objective  of  improving  the  profit  pic¬ 
ture  in  order  to  protect  investors  and  attract  more  invest¬ 
ors;  to  prevent  the  type  of  legislation  that  would  hamstring 
retail  operations;  to  gain  better  public  understanding  of 
retail  business  and  to  make  sure  that  “our  customers  may 
benefit  from  our  increased  efficiency.’’ 

All  of  these  matters  were  constructively  studied  during 
the  convention  days  that  followed.  For  the  comprehensive 
question  of  how  the  department  store  can  improve  its  com¬ 
petitive  position,  the  convention  had  an  answer:  improve¬ 
ment  in  retail  methods.  The  improvement  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  is  specific,  and  promises  to  be  revolutionary.  Its 
base  is  the  Merchandise  Management  Accounting  concept. 


Vice  Presidents  of  NRMA:  (Seated)  James  E.  McGregor,  Cohen 
Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  William  L.  Wright,  Abernethy 
Clarkson  Wright,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Isidore  Newman  II,  Maison 
Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Frank  J.  Johns,  The  Denver  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  (Standing)  Clark  E.  Simon,  Coles 
Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont.;  Nathan  J.  Gold,  Gold  fe  Co., 
Lincoln,  Nebr.;  George  A.  Scott,  Walker  Scott  Company,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  William  B.  McKelvey,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Not  present  for  the  picture-taking  was 
Richard  C.  Bond,  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 


Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Retailing,  receives  the  NRMA  gold  medal  award,  presented 
for  the  Association  by  past  president  Philip  M.  Talbott. 


Composing  policy  into  words,  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  (from  the  right):  H.  H.  Bennett,  ZCMI; 
John  Hazen,  NRMA;  George  W.  Dowdy,  Belk 
Bros.;  Donald  A.  Fowler,  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun;  George  A.  Scott,  Walker-Scott  Company;  J. 
Gordon  Dakins,  NRM.A;  Edward  W.  Carter,  Broad¬ 
way-Hale  Stores,  chairman  of  the  committee; 
Richard  H.  Rich,  Rich’s;  Nevin  Fidler,  NRMA; 
Benjamin  M,  Parker,  Parker  &  Parker;  James  Bliss, 
NRMA;  W,  M.  Batten,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  and  Doris 
Cornell,  NRMA. 
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This  is  far  more  than  a  device  for  appraising  items  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  individual  profitability;  it  leads  to  that  flexi¬ 
bility  in  management  thinking  which  Fred  Lazarus  urged 
upon  the  convention. 

The  MMA  approach  turned  up  not  only  in  controllers’ 
and  merchandisers’  sessions  but  in  those  of  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  managers  and  store  managers.  While  MMA  tech¬ 
niques  for  the  guidance  of  buyers  still  have  to  be  perfected, 
its  wider  effects  are  already  evident:  it  sets  every  store 
executive  to  thinking  like  a  merchant. 

For  tackling  the  immediate  problem  of  higher  expenses 
in  1958,  Arthur  E.  Littman,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices,  pledged  the  help  of  his  group  in  obtaining 
better  markons. 

“I  think  it  unlikely,”  he  said,  “that  volume  will  improve 
sufficiently  in  1958  to  keep  the  expense  percentage  in  line. 
I  see  no  other  way  of  meeting  higher  costs  and  showing 
a  profit  than  by  a  rise  in  markon  in  many  areas.  We  hope 
to  help  accomplish  this  in  two  ways:  (1)  Work  with  co¬ 
operative  manufacturers  who  build  traditional  price  lines 
at  less  than  traditional  costs  and  maintain  original  sug¬ 
gested  retail  prices,  and  (2)  in  cases  where  such  lower 
costs  are  impossible  or  impracticable,  work  with  those 
manufacturers  who  raise  the  suggested  retails  for  estab¬ 
lished  lines  or  introduce  new  price  lines.” 

NRMA's  New  Officers 

George  W.  Dowdy,  newly  elected  president  of  NRMA, 
told  a  press  conference  that  improvement  in  expense  per¬ 
formance  should  be  the  year’s  primary  assignment  for  every 
store  executive.  On  the  volume  outlook,  he  warned  retail¬ 
ers  against  helping  to  create  the  very  thing  they  fear:  “The 
surest  way  of  doing  poor  business,”  said  Mr.  Dowdy,  “is 
to  plan  for  a  decrease.” 

Belk  Bros.  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  of  which  Mr.  Dowdy 
is  executive  vice  president  and  general  manager,  is  the 
largest  department  store  in  the  state  and  the  largest  in 
the  Belk  group,  which  now  consists  of  390  units.  An  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Charlotte  store  in  1956  increased  its  space  to 
310,000  square  feet.  The  unique  Belk  organization— a  com¬ 
plex  of  separately  incorporated  stores  and  small  chains— is 
administered  by  the  Belk  Department  Stores  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Dowdy  is  a  member.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  Belk’s  Buying  Service.  His  career  with  the 
company  started  in  1919,  when  it  was  operating  about 
30  stores. 

Long  and  generously  active  in  NRDGA  affairs,  Mr. 
Dowdy  has  been  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee 
and  the  Government  Affairs  Committee,  and  was  chairman 
last  year  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  has  served  on 
a  U.  S.  trade  mission  abroad;  is  a  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Association,  the  Charlotte  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  Housing*  Authority  of 
Charlotte.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Executive  Committee, 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  is  vice  president,  general  manager 
and  a  director  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond.  He  has 
been  with  Miller  &  Rhoads  for  nine  years.  Before  that  he 
was  vice  president  in  charge  of  management,  operations 


and  research  of  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation, 
and  had  achieved  a  national  reputation  for  his  practical 
approach  in  all  three  fields.  At  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  he  was  research  director  and  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  president  of  the  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation,  vice  president  and  director  of  the  Richmond  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  a  director  of  the  Richmond 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  the  Richmond  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  board  of  directors  re-elected  four  vice  presidents 
and  named  five  new  ones.  Those  re-elected  were:  James  E. 
McGregor,  director  and  general  merchandise  manager, 
Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Clark  E.  Simon,  presi¬ 
dent,  Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont.;  Frank  J. 
Johns,  president.  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  George  A.  Scott,  president  and  general  manager. 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

New  vice  presidents  are:  William  L.  Wright,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Abernethy  Clarkson  Wright,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vt.; 
Richard  C.  Bond,  president,  John  Wanamaker  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Isidore  Newman  II,  president, 
Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La.;  William  B. 
McKelvey,  vice  president,  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Nathan  J.  Gold,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  are: 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  McGregor,  Mr. 
McKelvey  and  Mr.  Scott;  and  William  B.  Anderson,  presi¬ 
dent,  The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 
Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  president.  The  Emporium  Cap- 
well  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  George  D.  Dayton, 
executive  vice  president,  The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.;  S.  Einstein,  general  merchandise  manager,  G. 
Fox  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  A.  W.  Hughes,  president, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  chairman  of  the  board,  Namm  Loeser’s,  New 
York;  James  S.  Schramm,  executive  vice  president,  J.  S. 
Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Ex  officio  members 
of  the  Committee  are  Mr.  Dowdy  and  three  past  presi¬ 
dents:  Richard  H.  Rich,  president.  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president.  Woodward  & 
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Harris  Cohen,  controller  and  treasurer  Martin’s, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Richard  D.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Jules  LaBarthe, 
who  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  this  month;  Amos  Parrish,  president  of  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Co.,  and  Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp. 

To  Ernest  Katz,  former  vice  president  and  controller  of 
R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  the  Association  presented  a  plaque  on 
the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Ernest  Katz 
Alumni  Association. 

For  “their  outstanding  contributions  toward  raising  the 
standards  of  the  retail  advertising  profession,”  the  NRMA 
presented  awards  to  Herbert  Greenwald,  vice  president  and 
executive  art  director  of  Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Andrew 
Ragona,  director  of  advertising  production  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  Morris  Rosenblum, 
creative  advertising  manager  of  Macy’s  New  York.  They 
were  honored  for  their  work  in  creating  the  film,  “How 
to  Prepare  Better  Newspaper  Advertising,”  produced  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 


Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
president,  McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

NRMA  Policy 

Besides  its  call  for  a  powerful  defense  program  and  for 
economies  in  other  government  spending,  the  Association 
adopted  four  other  resolutions  on  matters  that  closely  con¬ 
cern  the  retail  trade.  These  (1)  supported  a  five-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act;  (2) 
opposed  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  advertising;  (3)  urged 
that  all  stores  be  closed  on  Sunday  “except  those  primarily 
engaged  in  selling  articles  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  community,”  and  (4)  summarized 
NRM.\  objectives  in  the  field  of  labor  legislation  as 
follows: 

“The  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  (a)  Re¬ 
affirms  its  position  for  the  retention  of  the  retail  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  (b)  Urges  enact¬ 
ment  of  appropriate  legislation  declaring  illegal  contracts 
which  make  union  membership  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment;  (c)  Urges  enactment  of  Federal  and  state  legislation 
to  prohibit  picketing  to  force  an  employer  to  recognize 
a  labor  organization  which  has  not  been  legally  certified 
as  the  bargaining  agent  for  his  employees; 

“  (d)  Urges  the  enactment  of  Federal  legislation  which 
provides  that  adequate  and  prompt  injunctive  relief  be 
available  in  cases  of  secondary  boycotts  and  strike  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  effort  is  to  force  the  employer  or  others 
to  capitulate  to  practices  which  the  law  declares  to  be 
illegal;  (e)  Supports  Federal  legislation  to  insure  the  secret 
ballot  to  union  members,  and 
“  (f)  Supports  legislation  which  will  permit  union  mem¬ 
bers  recourse  against  union  officers  for  failure  to  exercise 
a  high  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  administration  of 
union  funds  and  for  failure  to  disclose  fully  to  union 
members  the  internal  union  organization,  practices  and 
procedures.” 

NRMA  Awards 

As  reported  in  Stores  last  month,  the  NRMA  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  service  to  the  trade  was  awarded 
this  year  to  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Retailing,  New  York  University;  and  silver  plaques  were 
presented  to: 


J.  Gordon  Dakins  greets  the  leader  of  the 
Canadian  delegation,  Henry  W.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Henry  Morgan 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Abe  Feller,  president  of 
Abe  Feller,  Ltd.  of  Ottawa.  Forty  Canadi¬ 
an  merchants  were  in  the  group,  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  NRMA  International  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  board  of  directors  on  the  first 
night  of  the  convention. 


Seven  past  recipients  of  the  .Association’s 
gold  medal  award:  Philip  M.  Talbott, 
senior  vice  president.  Woodward  &  Loth¬ 
rop;  Robert  A.  Seidel,  vice  president. 
Radio  Corporation  of  .America;  David  E. 
Moeser.  chairman  of  the  board  and  treas¬ 
urer,  (^onrad-Chandler  Co.;  Wade  G.  Mc¬ 
Cargo,  president,  McCargo-Baldwin;  A. 
VV’.  Hughes,  president,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.; 
CJeorge  Hansen,  president,  Conrad-Chand- 
ler  Co.,  and  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor 
of  retailing.  Harvard  Business  School. 
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Ivey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
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Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

F.  WEB  HILL 
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Mass. 
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THE  FUTURE 


The  Department  Store's 
Great  Opportunities 


To  realize  them  requires  (1)  flexible  management 
thinking,  quickly  responsive  to  changes  in  customer 
requirements,  and  (2)  the  development  of  complete 
merchants  at  the  department  manager  level. 

By  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Federated  Department  Store,  Inc. 


Sputniks,  rockets  and  outer  space 
may  sound  strange  as  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  serious  talk  about  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business,  but  I  would  like 
to  tell  this  little  story: 

Some  weeks  ago  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  made  a  speech  about  this  coun¬ 
try’s  efforts  in  the  field  of  artificial  sat¬ 
ellites  and  ballistic  missiles.  He  had 
proof  of  one  notable  achievement 
right  there  with  him  in  his  White 
House  office:  the  nose  cone  of  a  rocket 
that  had  been  shot  many  hundreds  of 
miles  into  space  and  had  returned  to 
earth  intact. 

It  was  not  a  very  remarkable  looking 
object,  but  it  had  truly  remarkable 
qualities.  Here  is  what  that  nose  cone 
did: 

It  went  hundreds  of  miles  up  into 
unimaginable  darkness,  cold  and  dead¬ 
ly  rays— up  into  outer  space  itself.  It 
came  down  at  a  sf>eed  of  thousands  of 
miles  f>er  hour.  As  it  struck  the  earth’s 
atmosphere,  friction  heated  it  to  the 
brightness  of  a  second-class  star.  At 
this  point  it  automatically  ejected  a 
small  parachute  which  slowed  its  fall. 
Next  it  put  out  a  balloon,  inflated  it 


.\n  address  at  the  closing'  session  of  the  NRMA 
Convention,  January  9th. 


and  let  it  out  on  a  tether  above  the 
parachute. 

The  cone  was  now  floating  gently 
downward  toward  the  sea,  but  this, 
too,  had  been  provided  for.  As  it  ap¬ 
proached  the  waves,  it  fired  several 
small  bombs  so  that  nearby  ships  could 
locate  it  with  listening  devices.  Then 
it  put  out  a  radio  antenna  and  started 
sending  signals.  It  also  flashed  an  elec¬ 
tric  beacon,  spread  a  dye  marker  and, 
as  a  final  touch,  put  out  a  repellent  so 
that  the  men  who  came  to  fish  it  out 
would  not  be  attacked  by  sharks. 

.\11  of  this  was  revealed  a  week  after 
the  President’s  speech.  It  struck  me  as 
not  only  extraordinary  in  itself  but 
extraordinarily  symbolic  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  that  we— and  I  mean  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  our  country— face  today. 

It  seems  fantastic,  it  is  fantastic, 
that  this  nation  of  ours  must  make 
an  all-out  effort  to  design,  build  and 
launch  contraptions  which  only  yester¬ 
day  were  the  light-hearted  subjects  of 
science  fiction.  It  is  a  change  which 
we  face  with  feelings  ranging  all  the 
way  from  disbelief  to  awe.  But  I  have 
seen  changes  almost  as  great  in  my 
lifetime— from  the  horse  and  buggy 
to  the  rocket,  from  the  stereopticon 
slide  to  the  color  TV  set,  from  the  coal 


stove  to  that  marvelous  device,  the 
heat  pump,  that  heats  in  winter  and 
cools  in  summer— and  I  have  seen 
changes  as  great  as  these  in  our  busi¬ 
ness,  too.  That  is  why  I  dare  to  draw 
an  analogy  between  this  imaginative 
venture  into  outer  space  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  challenge  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  today. 

Consider  these  figures.  In  April 
1950,  the  total  population  of  this 
country  stood  at  just  a  little  more  than 
150  million  people.  By  November 
1957,  it  had  increased  to  nearly  171 
million— a  gain  of  close  to  21  million 
in  seven  and  a  half  years.  Last  year, 
we  sold  all  these  people  $200  billion 
worth  of  goods.  We  are  continuing  to 
sell  them  goods  at  an  average  increase 
of  about  four  per  cent  yearly,  allowing 
for  annual  ups  and  downs— which 
means  that  by  1976  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  an  annual  retail  sales  volume 
in  this  country  of  $400  billion,  assum¬ 
ing  no  increase  in  our  present  price 
level  but  continued  improvement  in 
our  standard  of  living. 

These  figures  are  astronomical— but 
ours  is  an  astronomical  age.  We  can 
do  our  job  in  it  only  by  using  the 
most  imaginative  kind  of  planning. 
Let  me  point  out  in  a  few  examples 
some  of  the  opportunities  before  us 
and  how  we  can  best  take  advantage 
of  them. 

The  New  Metropolis.  We  all  noticed, 
after  World  War  II,  a  clear  shift  in  the 
population  of  this  country— a  clotting, 
as  it  were,  of  people  around  the  cities, 
creating  what  we  now  call  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  This  term,  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  us  now,  is  defined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a  county,  or 
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group  of  contiguous  counties,  contain¬ 
ing  at  least  one  city  with  50,000  or 
more  population,  with  the  whole  form¬ 
ing  an  integrated  area.  Of  our  21  mil¬ 
lion  population  increase  in  the  last 
seven  and  a  half  years,  17.5  million,  or 
nearly  83  per  cent  of  the  total  increase, 
occurred  in  metropolitan  areas. 

There  are  168  such  metropolitan 
areas  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
the  vast  and  sprawling  suburbs  that 
have  grown  up  around  such  great  cit¬ 
ies  as  New  York  and  Los  Angeles;  in 
the  mushrooming  residential  develop¬ 
ments  around  cities  like  Miami  and 
Dallas;  and  in  smaller  cities  with  pop¬ 
ulations  spilling  out  into  towms  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits. 

They  represent  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  knows  today.  And 
they  represent,  to  our  business,  a  great 
opportunity— and  a  great  challenge. 
For  the  people  involved  in  this  move¬ 
ment  to  the  metropolitan  areas  are  be¬ 
ginning  an  entirely  new  pattern  of  life. 

ft  is  not  an  easy  challenge  to  meet; 
but  never  have  we  faced  a  more  fasci¬ 
nating  one.  It  does  not  demand  aban¬ 
doning  our  principles:  rather  it  asks 
for  a  breathtaking  expansion  of  them. 
For  example: 

Suburban  areas  everywhere  have 
grown  enormously:  but  city  popula¬ 
tions  seem  to  be  increasing  too.  Gov¬ 
ernment  highway  projects,  urban  re¬ 
building,  slum  clearance  and  off-street 
parking  facilities  will  all  combine  to 
make  the  city,  too,  attractive.  Thus, 
our  solution  for  the  future  is  not  to 
expand  in  the  suburbs  and  gradually 
curtail  the  activities  of  our  downtown 
stores.  We  must  grow  selectively  in 
hath  areas,  with  fine  judgment  as  to 
what  each  area  demands  of  us,  and 
when  it  demands  it. 

Thus,  w'e  have  come  to  a  concept 
that  aptly  fits  these  Buck  Roger  times: 
the  mother  store  in  the  city  with  its 
satellite  stores  grouped  around  it  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  metropolitan 
area— an  arrangement  with  sufficient 
flexibility  to  cope  with  changes  in  de¬ 
mand  as  the  communities  change. 

Five  Ways  of  Growing.  We  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  have,  by  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  expansion,  evolved 
five  methods  for  realizing  on  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  great 
growth  of  our  metropolitan  areas: 

(1)  The  improvement  or  enlarge¬ 


ment  of  our  downtown  stores; 

(2)  The  development  of  full-line 
branch  stores  in  regional  shopping 
centers; 

(3)  The  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  full-line  branch  stores  that  are 
free-standing  without  the  other  types 
of  stores  that  make  up  a  shopping 
center; 

(4)  The  development  of  limited¬ 
line  branch  stores  emphasizing  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  on  a  convenience 
basis; 

(5)  The  establishment  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  very  small  branch  stores  that 
are  confined  to  a  specialty  or  sp>ecial- 
ties  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
area  served. 

These  are  the  expansion  patterns 
that  various  department  stores  have 
followed  since  the  war  ended.  Many 
of  us  chose  to  follow  a  single  line  of 
growth  while  feeling  out  what  the 
future  held— we  decided  either  to  ex¬ 
pand  only  in  great  regional  shopping 
centers,  or  only  in  small  neighborhood 
branches  or,  perhaps,  only  downtown. 
Each  of  us  in  his  own  way  learned  by 
this. 

Now  the  time  is  at  hand  for  an 
imaginative  use  of  the  tools  we  have 
developed  by  experimentation  with 
expansion  so  far.  The  great  future 
opportunity  lies  in  a  flexible  use  of  all 
these  methods  of  expansion  within  a 
single  market,  each  in  its  proper  place 
and  time,  as  the  needs  of  customers 
dictate.  I  can  best  illustrate  what  I 
mean  by  describing  what  we  at  Feder¬ 
ated  are  doing  in  one  of  our  cities. 

By  March  first,  within  this  single 
city,  we  will  be  operating  a  full-line 
downtown  department  store  with  a 
basement  store,  a  full-line  branch  store 
in  a  major  suburban  shopping  area,  a 
limited-line  branch  store  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  soft  goods  in  a  smaller  shop¬ 
ping  center  and,  in  still  another  neigh¬ 
borhood,  a  very  small  branch  store 
specializing  in  children’s  apparel  and 
accessories.  Each  of  these  stores  seems 
to  us  at  this  particular  time  to  offer 
the  right  services  for  its  area  and,  in 
combination,  they  seem  to  offer  the 
right  service  for  this  metropolitan 
area. 

But  this  development  portrays  only 
the  physical  aspects  of  our  opportuni¬ 
ty.  It  must  be  attended  by  actual  flexi¬ 
bility  in  our  organization,  in  our  com¬ 
binations  of  merchandise  and  service. 


and  in  our  knowledge  of  what  our 
customers  really  want. 

With  the  moving  of  people  to  the 
suburbs  has  come  a  more  leisurely  and 
informal  way  of  living.  Many  new 
kinds  of  merchandise  are  wanted  in 
profusion.  The  wardrobes  of  men, 
women  and  children  and  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  our  homes  differ  a  great  deal 
from  those  of  10  years  ago.  Unless  we 
recognize  the  extent  of  this  change  and 
plan  accordingly,  our  markdowns  will 
tell  us  the  amount  of  our  errors. 

People  have  different  shopping  hab¬ 
its  than  they  had  before.  They  want 
to  get  things  done  more  promptly. 
The  old  department  store,  laid  out  in 
an  attempt  to  have  folks  stumble  over 
merchandise  they  might  buy,  is  no 
longer  considered  good  engineering. 
Today,  the  direct  path  to  departments, 
so  that  a  customer  may  find  what  she 
wants  to  buy  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  is  much  more  acceptable.  The 
orderly  placing  of  gootls  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  cut  down  purchasing  time  is 
regarded  as  a  necessity  by  most  of  our 
customers. 

Pinpointing  Service  Requirements. 

And,  of  great  importance,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  merchandise  and  service 
that  we  offer  must  vary  with  present 
demand  and  habit.  Our  stores  sell  well 
over  275,000  items,  and  the  layers  of 
service  that  we  add  to  each  of  these 
items  demand  a  close  examination. 
Limited  service  retailing  is  a  very  gen¬ 
eric  term,  meaning  that  we  sell  with 
some  of  the  layers  of  service  eliminat¬ 
ed,  but  it  needs  to  be  applied  specific- 
fl//y— and  to  different  categories  of 
goods  in  different  ways— because  what 
constitutes  customer  satisfaction  in 
one  area  may  be  very  different  from 
the  service  required  in  another  area. 

How  can  we  find  out  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  really  wants? 

Every  good  merchant  has  a  built-in 
sensitivity  to  people.  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  sensitivity.  But  research 
is  adding  a  new  dimension  to  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  know  w’hat  people  want  and  how 
they  want  to  buy  it.  Here  are  three 
examples: 

(1)  Our  business  is  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  having,  in  its  daily  sales  rec¬ 
ords,  the  kind  of  research  raw  material 
that  most  manufacturers  would  give  a 
fortune  to  get:  the  day-to-day  record 
of  what  people  buy  and  how  they  buy 
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it.  Some  of  the  most  rewarding  re¬ 
search  we  can  do  is  periodic  analysis 
in  depth  of  our  own  sales  and  operat¬ 
ing  figures. 

(2)  Customer  interviews  are  another 
field  of  research  in  which  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  customers  want  and  need. 

(3)  We  are  also  just  beginning  to 
use  research  to  establish  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  our  total  market  by  categories 
of  merchandise  and  thus  to  get  a  better 
yardstick  for  our  own  performance 
than  any  government  index. 

We  will  be  well  advised  to  sharp¬ 
en  our  sensitivity  to  our  customers 
through  these  research  methods  and 
others,  keeping  constantly  aware  of 
what  goods— w'ith  what  services— our 
customers  w’ant. 

Precise  Cost  Information.  .\nd  how 
shall  we  know  the  cost  of  each  layer  of 
service  that  we  are  to  add?  This  de¬ 
mands  an  altogether  different  kind  of 
accounting— the  setting  up  of  the  facts 
about  the  costs  of  services  for  each 
category  of  items  in  detail,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  costs  of  delivery,  of  selling, 
of  advertising,  of  buying  goods  and 
bringing  them  into  the  store.  Those 
costs  should  not  be  percentage  costs, 
because  the  person  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  a  department  must  really 
know  what  he  has  added,  in  dollars 
and  cents,  when  he  is  considering  a 
particular  piece  of  merchandise  and 
the  services  for  it. 

It  costs  just  as  much,  in  pennies,  to 
deliver  a  $5.95  skirt  as  it  does  a  $12.98 
skirt.  It  costs  as  much,  in  pennies,  to 
sell  a  $35  dress  as  it  does  a  $60  dress, 
and  it  may  cost  as  much,  or  more,  to 
touch  up  and  refinish  a  $150  bedroom 
suite  as  it  does  a  $500  one.  Percent¬ 
ages  cannot  be  the  answer.  No  de¬ 
partment  manager  could  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  them  alone.  The  dollar 
and  cents  figure  is  necessary  in  order 
to  price  the  merchandise  right. 

We  need  to  meet  the  kind  of  com¬ 
petition  that  exists  today,  and  this 
competition  is  a  flexible  one.  It  may 
sell  with  limited  service,  with  no 
service,  or  with  broad  service.  The 
important  thing  for  us  to  find  out  is 
the  amount  of  service  a  customer  wants 
with  regard  to  each  category  of  goods, 
in  the  part  of  the  market  we  wish  to 
capture,  and  to  know  the  cost  of  that 
service.  In  the  light  of  these  two  kinds 


of  knowledge  we  must  run  our  stores 
so  that  a  customer  can  have  the  desired 
service  at  a  price  that  is  satisfactory  to 
her  and  reasonably  profitable  to  us. 

The  accounting  to  furnish  this 
knowledge  is  somewhat  difficult,  but  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  about  it.  We 
have  already  been  able  to  isolate  many 
important  costs  in  many  categories  of 
the  store,  so  that  our  organizations  are 
better  informed  than  heretofore. 

The  “across-the-board”  service  stand¬ 
ard,  to  be  added  in  percentage  to  all 
of  the  goods  that  we  sell— in  selling 
effort,  in  publicity,  in  display,  in  ad¬ 
justment,  etc.— can  no  longer  apply. 
That  policy  is  antiquated. 

Merchants  Are  Needed.  Flexibility 
afforded  by  the  changes  in  accounting 
and  services  offers  a  competitive  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  breathtaking  dimensions— 
provided  we  sharpen  our  sensitivity  to 
our  customers— provided  we  know  our 
costs— and  provided  we  can  act  deci¬ 
sively  on  our  knowledge. 

In  a  complicated  organism  like  a 
department  store,  how  does  one  ac¬ 
complish  all  this?  No  top  management 
can  make  these  detailed  decisions  and 
say  what  layers  of  service  shall  be 
added  to  each  small  category  of  goods. 

In  each  of  our  averaged-sized  stores, 
there  are  100  to  150  departmental 
units,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
department  manager.  It  is  our  concept 
that  each  department  manager  must 
l)e  growth-  and  profit-responsible  and 
a  real  merchant.  That  is,  within  the 
framework  of  a  program  agreed  upon 
before  a  season  opens,  he  operates  his 
department  as  his  own  store  with  the 
assistance  of  the  valuable  sales-sup- 
porting  work  centers  and  with  request¬ 
ed  guidance  from  his  superiors  if  he 
requires  it.  This  department  manager 
is  taught,  through  a  development  pro¬ 
gram  that  we  believe  has  been  reason¬ 
ably  successful,  an  organized  method 
of  making  decisions  based  on  customer 
wants.  He  is  taught  about  the  proper 
flow  of  goods  in  and  out  of  stock; 
methods  of  display  and  promotion; 
the  right  sort  of  standards  of  selling; 
the  control  of  costs,  the  necessity  for 
giving  customer  satisfaction. 

But  even  while  his  training  on  the 
job  continues,  he  is  given  the  author¬ 
ity  and  responsibility  to  run  a  business. 
This  is  the  wonderful  opportunity  of 
the  department  store.  Young  men  and 


women  of  ability  quickly  reach  im- 
p>ortant  positions  in  this  form  of  or¬ 
ganization-striving  season  after  sea¬ 
son  for  greater  growth  and  profitabili¬ 
ty,  developed  from  more  knowledge  of 
customer  wants,  from  the  elimination 
of  waste,  either  of  markdowns  or  of 
operations,  from  real  knowledge  of 
service  costs  in  money,  from  the  ability 
to  vary  the  layers  of  service  associated 
with  different  kinds  of  goods. 

Financing  the  Future.  Growth  and 
profitability  are  inseparable,  for  profit 
is  the  lifeblood  of  growth  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  tremendous  scene  that 
lies  before  us  unless  we  can  show  an 
acceptable  rate  of  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  necessary  to  finance  physical  ex¬ 
pansion  and  the  greater  working  capi¬ 
tal  that  all  increased  business  demands. 
This  return  on  capital  must  be  com¬ 
petitive,  by  financial  standards,  so  that 
our  stores  stand  on  their  own  feet  in 
tlie  money  markets  of  the  country. 

Last  year  Federated  had  118  mil¬ 
lion  transactions.  If  we  had  made 
only  two  pennies  extra  on  each  trans¬ 
action  through  eliminating  waste, 
either  in  markdowns  or  operations, 
we  would  have  added  to  our  net  profit 
$1,180,000,  or  more  than  15  cents  a 
share  for  each  of  the  thousands  of 
Federated  shareholders.  But  of  even 
greater  importance,  such  earnings 
would,  according  to  Federated  stand¬ 
ards,  have  supported  $9  million  of  ex¬ 
tra  capital. 

VVe  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  with 
regard  to  all  of  this.  I  am  confident 
that  with  flexibility  of  policy,  only  a 
few  examples  of  which  I  have  given, 
we  can  expand  the  share  of  the  market 
which  we  serve.  I  am  equally  positive 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so  only  if 
we  decentralize  our  organization  so 
that  the  decision-making  at  the  depart¬ 
ment  level  can  improve  the  timeliness 
of  our  operations  and  can  develop 
each  small  area  of  our  business  to  its 
full  potential. 

I  suppose  that  more  important  than 
anything  else  is  a  renewed  and  rein¬ 
vigorated  flexibility  in  management 
thinking,  accompanied  by  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  continue  to  have  our  place 
importantly  in  the  tremendous  growth 
of  America  and  to  improve  our  posi¬ 
tion.  This  is  our  opportunity. 


THE  FUTURE 


Recovery  in  the  Fall? 
Customer  Holds  the  Key 


By  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing, 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University 


Convention's  keynote  session  speakers:  Pro¬ 
fessor  McNair  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Phillips, 
president  (»f  Bates  College. 


THE  FIRST  HALF: 

"A  break-even  sales  performance  as  against  last  year 
is  about  the  best  I  would  hope  for.  .  .  .  With  expenses 
almost  certain  to  go  up,  the  coming  spring  will,  with¬ 
out  much  doubt,  reverse  the  recent  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  in  department  store  earnings." 

THE  SECOND  HALF: 

"The  consumer,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  merchant, 
holds  the  key.  Let's  not  get  panicky  or  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  any  idea  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  him 
to  defer  buying." 


WE  are  in  a  period  of  considerable 
business  readjustment,  and  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it;  19.58 
is  a  critical  year,  a  year  of  uncertainty. 

The  consensus,  if  anything,  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  involved  in  another 
of  those  “rolling  readjustments”  that 
have  occurred  at  least  twice  previously 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  The  most 
recent  of  these,  in  1953-54,  carried  the 
Federal  Reserve  index  of  production 
from  137  down  to  123  over  a  period  of 
15  months,  and  raised  unemployment 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  labor  force.  This 
readjustment  was  occasioned  by  a  drop 
in  government  spending  for  defense 
and  the  correction  of  a  top-heavy  in¬ 
ventory  situation.  If  our  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  analogous  to  1953-1954  then  we 
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may  consider  that  readjustment,  which 
has  already  been  under  way  for  some 
time  (the  high  point  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  index  was  147,  in  December 
1956),  should  be  completed  no  later 
than  the  middle  of  1958  and  should 
be  followed  by  an  upturn  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  year,  under  the  impetus  of 
increased  defense  spending,  depleted 
inventories,  and  easier  money  rates. 

Perhaps  More  Serious?  But  are  we 

confronted  this  time  with  something 
more  than  a  “rolling  readjustment”? 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  take 
a  good  look  at  the  possibility  of  a 
more  serious  deflationary  epsiode  than 
we  have  yet  experienced  in  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

The  typical  rolling  readjustment, 
so-called,  is  one  that  takes  place  in 
correction  of  an  over-extended  posi¬ 


tion  in  one  or  two  sectors  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  at  a  time  when  industry  as  a 
whole  is  still  somewhat  short  of  need¬ 
ed  capacity  and  there  are  still  in  the 
aggregate  many  unfilled  demands.  But 
is  this  the  case  today?  Capacity  in  al¬ 
most  all  lines  of  production  is  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  present  demand, 
and  consumer  inventories  of  durable 
goods  are  at  a  high  level,  at  the  same 
time  that  consumers  seem  to  be  more 
conscious  of  existing  debt  obligations 
and  less  disposed  to  incur  new  ones. 
Also,  the  unrelenting  wage  pressure  on 
consumer  goods  prices  at  a  time  when 
consumers  are  showing  some  reluc¬ 
tance  in  buying  is  a  kind  of  malad¬ 
justment  that  may  take  considerable 
unwinding. 

Furthermore,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  same  occasion  for  reversal 
of  inventory  building  that  appeared  in 
1954.  Thus  far  inventories  have  not 
risen  greatly  in  relation  to  sales.  So  in 
some  resf>ects  the  typical  “rolling  re¬ 
adjustment”  pattern  does  not  appear 
to  fit  the  current  situation  very  aptly. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  we  have  just 
experienced  a  great  boom  in  capital 
goods  spending,  and  that  boom  has 
turned  down,  in  response  to  tight 
money,  decreased  productivity,  higher 
wage  costs,  and  curtailed  earnings.  All 
this  is  much  in  the  classic  manner,  as 
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is  the  sharp  break  in  the  stock  market 
during  the  second  half  of  1957.  (Re¬ 
member  that  the  stock  market  paid 
relatively  little  attention  to  the  rolling 
readjustment  of  1953-54.)  In  times 
past  such  developments  have  usually 
been  associated  with  the  end  of  an 
over-expanded  capital  investment 
boom. 

And  we  must  not  overlook  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspect.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  during  the  last  couple  of 
years  that  the  boom  was  getting  tired, 
the  forces  that  gave  rise  to  it  were  be¬ 
coming  spent,  we  had  reached  the  dan¬ 
gerous  “in  between”  year,  when  the 
fires  under  the  old  boom  had  grown 
cold  and  the  big  new  impetus  for  the 
next  boom  (quite  |X)ssibly  atomic 
energy  and  space  exploration)  had  not 
yet  become  effective.  At  such  a  junc¬ 
ture,  alterations  in  public  psychology 
can  occur  more  easily  and  exercise 
greater  influence  than  at  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  boom.  There  is  more  than 
a  shrewd  suspicion  now  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  uneasiness  amcwig  both  business¬ 
men  and  consumers,  a  certain  degree 
of  disillusionment  with  the  present 
administration  in  Washington,  worry 
about  the  foreign  situation,  perturba¬ 
tion  over  contract  cut-backs,  disquie¬ 
tude  over  the  racial  integration  issue, 
fear  of  Democratic  political  gains,  all 
were  triggered  by  Sputnik  into  a  very 
conscious  and  vocal  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  That 
this  alteration  in  public  psychology 
has  had  some  effect  on  both  consumer 
and  business  behavior  during  the  last 
several  months  is  entirely  probable. 

But  6ven  if  this  proves  to  be  a  longer 
and  more  severe  type  of  readjustment 
than  the  nation  has  previously  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  postwar  years,  you  should 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  retail 
industry,  being  the  first  recipient  of 
consumer  spending,  will  suffer  less  at¬ 
trition  in  sales  volume  than  most  other 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Suppose  we  now  proceed  to  assess 
probable  changes  in  the  major  flows  of 
sf>ending  for  1958,  some  of  the  pluses 
and  minuses  that  will  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Government  Spending.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  government  fiscal  year  defense 
spending  will  be  probably  $39  billion, 
and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  certain 


to  go  up  by  at  least  $2  billion  and 
more  probably  $3  billion,  or  even  more 
if  the  international  situation  continues 
to  deteriorate.  Any  idea  that  Congress, 
in  an  election  year,  will  cut  back  other 
federal  spending  programs,  such  as 
agricultural  aid,  in  order  to  provide 
for  additional  defense  spending  within 
a  balanced  budget  can  quickly  be  dis¬ 
missed.  State  and  local  expenditures 
are  still  on  the  rise,  and  probably  will 
go  up  at  least  $2  billion,  perhaps  $3 
billion.  The  minimum  increase  [for 
total  government  spending]  for  the 
calendar  year  is  probably  $4  billion. 

Capital  Goods.  Business  spending  for 
plant  and  equipment  turned  down 
slightly  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
increase  for  1957  over  1956  was  less 
than  six  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent  in  1956  over 
1955.  The  1957  figure  of  $37  billion 
is  forecast  by  McGraw-Hill  to  drop 
about  seven  per  cent  in  1958,  or  $2.5 
billion. 

The  chief  holdbacks  to  this  kind  of 
outlays  in  1958  will  be  (1)  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  many  lines  of  industry  of  fully 
adequate  or  excess  capacity  and  (2) 
the  somewhat  cloudy  prospects  for 
business  profits.  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  annual  rate  of  this  spend¬ 
ing  was  lower  by  at  least  $5  billion  at 
the  end  of  1958  than  it  is  now. 

Inventory.  Although  inventories  at 
present  are  not  imf)ortantly  out  of  line 
with  sales,  they  have  been  kept  that 
way  by  some  rather  severe  cut-backs 
in  production,  especially  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Of  course,  if  sales  should 
deteriorate  further,  inventories  could 
again  become  out  of  line  and  further 
liquidation  would  be  in  order.  Wheth¬ 
er  inventory  liquidation  will  prove  to 
be  a  significant  minus  factor  in  the 
1958  business  equation  depends  on 
the  course  of  business  itself.  Unless 
there  is  a  continued  general  down¬ 
ward  spiral  in  business,  it  is  hard  to 
see  inventory  decline  in  1958  account¬ 
ing  for  more  than  $1  or  $2  billion. 

Building.  Construction  in  1958  should 
at  least  hold  its  own,  in  dollar  terms 
if  not  in  physical  volume.  For  1958 
the  number  of  new  housing  starts 
should  again  be  close  to  one  million 
or  slightly  over,  and  repair  and  mod¬ 
ernization  outlays  will  probably  in¬ 


crease.  Non-residential  construction 
seems  to  be  slated  for  some  recession 
in  1958,  particularly  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  fields.  School  and 
highway  construction  probably  will 
increase,  however,  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  programs  of  the 
federal  government  in  these  areas  may 
be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  defense 
requirements. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  fall  in  basic  com¬ 
modity  prices  in  world  markets  and 
the  restrictive  monetary  policies  in  a 
number  of  countries  create  problems 
of  payment  which  may  reduce  the  ex¬ 
port  trade  balance,  thus  contributing 
a  small  minus  factor  [perhaps  $1  bil¬ 
lion]  to  the  total  equation. 

Consumer  Spending.  Personal  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures  in  the  year 
just  closed  were  not  far  from  $280  bil¬ 
lion,  roughly  divided  $35  billion  to 
durable  goods,  $140  billion  to  non¬ 
durable  goods,  and  $105  billion  to 
services.  Much  of  the  1958  outlook 
depends  on  how  well  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  maintained. 

1.  Personal  income,  with  a  cur¬ 
rent  annual  rate  of  about  $345 
billion,  has  been  slipping  a 
little  for  the  last  four  months. 
This  decline  will  be  extended 
into  1958  because  of  growing 
unemployment  and  shorter 
work-weeks,  the  effect  of  which 
will  more  than  offset  wage  ad¬ 
vances.  Nevertheless,  for  at 
least  the  first  quarter  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  most  of  the  first  half 
of  1958,  personal  income  in 
dollars  will  be  running  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  the  1957  months. 

In  assessing  the  outlook  for 
personal  income  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  where  most  of 
the  unemployment  is  appear¬ 
ing,  is  no  longer  the  majority 
employer  of  labor;  employ¬ 
ment  in  distribution  and  serv¬ 
ices  now  predominates,  and 
such  employment  does  not 
fluctuate  so  much  as  manufac¬ 
turing  employment.  Also,  of 
course,  the  operation  of  social 
security  measures  has  helped 
to  loosen  any  close  dependence 
of  personal  income  on  manu¬ 
facturing  activity.  On  the 
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STORES 


All  in  all,  consumer  spend¬ 
ing  will  be  a  strong  support¬ 
ing  factor  in  the  1958  economy, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  pres¬ 
ent  justification  for  expecting 
it  to  spark  a  boom,  as  it  did 
in  1955. 


credit  outstanding  is  not  un¬ 
thinkable,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  that  consumer  credit 
is  shaky. 

Consumer  purchases  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  appliances,  furniture, 
and  other  “big  ticket”  items 
are  governed  more  by  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  nearby  future 
than  by  actual  current  income. 
Hence  the  hard  goods  outlook 
for  1958  must  be  considered 
rather  dubious,  at  least  until 
such  time  as  there  is  a  clearing 
of  the  economic  skies.  The 
higher  retail  price  tags  result¬ 
ing  from  wage  increases  are 
not  helping  the  outlook. 

For  soft  goods  and  services 
the  picture  is  different.  Con¬ 
sumer  outlays  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  keep  pace  with  income, 
and  hence  some  increase  in 
both  these  sectors  is  probable 
for  at  least  the  first  half  year. 


other  side  of  the  picture  the 
possibility  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  that  increased  labor 
strife  in  1958  may  cut  income 
in  some  degree. 

2.  Disposable  income  will  at  least 
keep  pace  with  personal  in¬ 
come.  Certainly  no  increase 
in  federal  income  taxes  is  like¬ 
ly.  Talk  of  a  tax  cut,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  died  down,  in 
view  of  budgetary  realities. 
Yet  conceivably  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  recession  deepens  as  the 
year  goes  on,  there  may  be  a 
budget-unbalancing  tax  cut. 
Though  the  reasons  for  such 
action  would  be  mainly  polit¬ 
ical,  the  step  could  make  good 
economic  sense  if  business  de¬ 
terioration  continues  into  the 
second  half  year. 

3.  People  saved  about  $20  billion 
of  their  personal  income  in 
1957,  something  under  seven 
fier  cent.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  rate  was  declining. 
Clearly  there  is  still  some  lee¬ 
way  here,  if  people  are  so  dis¬ 
posed,  to  cut  back  savings 
somewhat  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  living  standards.  This 
might  happen  in  the  early  part 
of  1958. 

4.  Consumer  credit  is  the  next 
consideration.  Will  people 
take  on  more  debt  in  1958 
than  they  did  in  1957?  It  is 
significant  that  during  October 
of  1957  total  consumer  credit 
increased  by  less  than  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  as  against  $120  million 
in  October  1956,  and  $400  mil¬ 
lion  in  October  1955.  For  the 
year  1957  the  increase  may  be 
less  than  $2  billion,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3.2  billion  in 
1956  and  $6  billion  in  1955. 
Total  consumer  credit  out¬ 
standing  at  the  end  of  October 
was  $43  billion,  about  12.5  per 
cent  of  current  personal  in¬ 
come  at  the  annual  rate,  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  percentage  at 
the  end  of  1956. 

Thus  consumer  credit,  while 
still  growing,  is  advancing  with 
much  less  rapidity  than  pre¬ 
viously.  Indeed,  a  decrease  in 
the  total  amount  of  consumer 


With  this  general  consjiectus  of  the 
major  flows  of  spending  for  1958,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  balance  of  pluses 
and  minuses  does  not  produce  a  total 
that  is  greatly  different  from  1957. 
[But]  this  kind  of  arithmetic  makes 
the  tacit  assumption  that  we  are  ex¬ 
periencing  nothing  more  serious  than 
another  rolling  type  of  readjustment, 
certainly  nothing  more  serious  (and 
quite  possibly  a  good  bit  less  serious) 
than  the  1954  episode.  Presumably 
a  more  fundamental  tyf>e  of  readjust¬ 
ment  would  involve  a  larger  ultimate 
drop  in  capital  sp>ending,  greater  in¬ 
ventory  liquidation,  higher  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  considerably  reduced  con- 


NRMA  Honors  Ernest  Katz 


materially  to  increasing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  retail  control  techniques.” 
David  E.  Moeser,  board  chairman  and 
treasurer  of  Conrad-Chandler,  Inc., 
past  president  of  the  Association  and 
chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee, 
made  the  presentation. 

Ernest  Katz,  who  retired  from  Macy’s 
in  1944,  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  vice  chairman  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  in  1920.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Congress  in  1924  and  1929. 


The  Ernest  Katz  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  25th  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  meeting  during  the  NRMA  con¬ 
vention  last  month.  Each  year  the 
convention  is  an  occasion  for  honoring 
the  former  controller  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  whom  many  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  executives  in  retailing  describe  as 
the  greatest  teacher  they  ever  had. 

This  year,  the  NRMA  gave  Mr.  Katz 
a  plaque,  in  recognition  of  the  “vision 
and  leadership  [which]  contributed  so 
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sumer  expenditure,  accompanied,  per¬ 
haps,  by  an  appreciable  decline  in 
prices.  To  find  any  historical  analogy 
for  this  type  of  recession,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  back  at  least  as  far  as  1937, 
and  conditions  have  changed  so  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  20  years  intervening 
that  no  useful  parallels  can  be  drawn. 
In  all  honesty  I  think  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  at  this  point  to  say  with  complete 
confidence  which  of  these  types  of 
business  readjustment  we  are  facing. 

Coming,  then,  more  specifically  to 
the  first  half  of  1958, 1  believe  we  shall 
see  during  those  months  a  further  de¬ 
cline  in  general  business  something 
on  this  order: 

Production:  A  drop  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  index  from  the  recent  figure 
of  139  to  about  132  or  133. 

Unemployment:  An  increase  to  be¬ 
tween  4.5  and  five  million. 

Gross  Notional  Product:  .A  decline 
from  the  third  quarter  annual  rate 
of  $439  billion  to  about  $431  or  $432 
billion  at  the  low  point  for  the  half 
year. 

Personal  Income:  A  continued  tap¬ 
ering  off,  bringing  the  figure  back  to 
even  with  1957  sometime  before  the 
end  of  the  second  quarter. 

In  this  situation  whatsis  it  reason¬ 
able  to  exf>ect  of  department  store 
business  in  the  spring  season? 

Sales.  Sales  of  apparel  and  other  soft 
goods  are  likely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
higher  personal  income  figures.  Sales 
of  hard  goods  will  be  no  better  than 
even,  and  more  probably  off  some¬ 
what.  Also  department  stores  in  the 
recent  past  are  not  quite  keeping  pace 
with  the  whole  group  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise  outlets,  possibly  because 
many  of  the  department  stores  are 
continuing  to  cxf>erience  “downtown 
trouble.”  Were  it  not  for  some  of 
these  secondary  factors  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  department  store  sales  to  run 
ahead  of  total  retail  sales  in  a  period 
such  as  the  first  half  of  1958. 

But— remembering  that  during  the 
spring  of  1957,  when  total  business  was 
continuing  to  move  up  and  personal 
income  increased  from  a  $336  billion 
rate  in  January  to  a  $346  billion  rate 
in  July,  department  stores  were  able 
to  increase  their  sales  by  only  two  per 
cent— a  break-even  sales  performance 
as  against  last  year  is  about  the  best 
that  I  would  hope  for  and  a  showing  of 


somewhere  between  one  per  cent  and 
three  per  cent  down  would  not  sur¬ 
prise  me. 

Gross  Margin.  Competition  will  be 
tough  and  inventory  trimming  will  be 
conducive  to  markdowns.  These  fac¬ 
tors  point  to  a  lower  gross  margin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merchandise 
mix,  with  a  greater  admixture  of  ap¬ 
parel,  should  lead  to  higher  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  and  the  state  of  the  wholesale 
markets  should  permit  some  gootl 
buys.  So  perhaps  we  should  say  that 
no  change  in  gross  margin  percentage¬ 
wise  is  the  likely  outcome. 

Expense.  It  requires  no  crystal  ball 
to  predict  that  the  expense  percentage 
will  rise  in  the  spring  of  1958.  Be¬ 
cause  wage  advances  will  still  be  tak¬ 
ing  place  it  will  prove  difficult  for 
most  stores  to  hold  dollar  expenses  in 
line:  and  if  sales  slack  off  a  bit,  the 
percentage  cannot  help  rising.  Here 
and  there,  however,  some  companies 
that  really  tackle  their  expense  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  standpoint  of  making 
“an  agonizing  reappraisal”  may  be 
able  to  buck  this  trend. 

Earnings.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
much  doubt  that  profits  will  be  hard¬ 
er  to  come  by  in  the  spring  of  1958. 
It  has  been  possible  in  recent  years  to 
edge  up  profits  slightly  by  virtue  of 
better  gross  margin  and  improved  sales 
volume,  but  prospects  for  help  from 
either  of  these  quarters  in  1958  are 
dim.  So  with  expenses  almost  certain 
to  go  up,  this  coming  spring  season 
will  without  much  doubt  reverse  the 
gradual  improvement  of  department 
store  earnings  which  has  been  evident 
over  the  past  three  years. 

The  Second  Half.  Now  I  suspect  that 
most  stores  have  already  laid  out  bud¬ 
gets  for  the  spring  season  with  figures 
not  differing  greatly  from  those  that  I 
have  just  suggested,  except  as  particu¬ 
lar  local  conditions  dictate  something 
different.  The  principal  interest  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  second  half  of  1958. 

In  the  main,  as  I  see  it,  we  are  re¬ 
lying  on  three  factors  to  turn  the  situ¬ 
ation  around  before  that  time:  name¬ 
ly,  (1)  easier  credit  conditions,  (2) 
inventory  depletion,  (3)  increased 
government  spending.  Without  try¬ 
ing  to  guess  whether  these  factors  will 


in  actuality  turn  the  business  trend 
back  to  an  upward  path  by  the  fall 
season,  certain  comments  may  l>e 
offered. 

First  of  all,  easier  money  conditions, 
assuming  that  they  develop,  will  be  a 
facilitating  rather  than  causative  fac¬ 
tor.  We  learned  somewhat  painfully 
'in  the  1930’s  that  even  the  most  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheap  funds  will  not  auto¬ 
matically  spark  a  revival  if  business¬ 
men  are  disinclined  to  borrow.  So  op¬ 
portunities  and  profit  possibilities  are 
essential.  If  these  are  sufficiently  avail¬ 
able,  easier  credit  will  help  to  get  the  | 
ball  rolling  again  at  its  usual  clip.  If 
however,  there  is  a  longer  period  of 
adjustment  needed  before  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  again  appear  attractive,  im¬ 
portant  results  from  a  relaxed  credit 
policy  will  not  be  immediately  forth-  6 
coming. 

Inventory  depletion  is  a  much  more 
certain  cause  of  revival.  There  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  many  busi¬ 
nesses  today  may  be  beginning  to  draw 
down  their  inventories  faster  than  they 
are  placing  new  orders.  Provided  con¬ 
sumption  holds  up,  depleted  inventor¬ 
ies  will  surely  bring  an  early  pick-up 
in  industrial  activity.  “Provided  con¬ 
sumption  holds  up”— that  is  essential. 

So  here  the  consumer,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  merchant,  holds  the  key. 
Let’s  keep  shoving  those  goods  over 
the  counter  this  spring,  but  let’s  not 
get  panicky  about  it  or  give  the  con¬ 
sumer  any  idea  that  it  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  him  to  defer  buying. 

Increased  government  spending  may 
take  time  to  materialize.  There  is  the 
problem  of  the  debt  limit  to  be  dealt 
with,  lead  times  on  complicated  items 
are  necessarily  long,  and  there  is  as 
yet  no  clear  indication  that  the  signal¬ 
calling  system  in  Washington  has  been 
straightened  out.  If,  however,  the 
services  have  any  backlogs  of  orders 
that  can  be  tossed  into  the  situation 
at  an  early  date,  quicker  effects  can  be 
expected.  And,  of  course,  if  announced 
programs  are  sufficiently  big  and  spec¬ 
tacular.  then  business  will  make  antici¬ 
patory  moves  that  will  stimulate  activ¬ 
ity.  From  advance  reports  of  the  new 
budget,  however,  nothing  of  this  kind 
seems  to  be  indicated. 

So,  finally,  I  think  we  come  back  to 
the  consumer  as  the  best  bet  for  a 
strong  business  upturn  in  the  second 
half  of  1958. 


THE  FUTURE 


Department  Store 
Oufnership  Groups 

Edward  Carter  with  Arthur  Littman,  Association  of 
Buying  Offices  president,  at  ABO  luncheon  session. 


By  Edward  W,  Carter 

President,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Ten  large  ownership  groups  now  account  for  about 
one-third  of  all  department  store  sales.  Prediction: 
in  the  '60s  the  volume  of  such  groups  may  well 
increase  by  4  or  5  per  cent  a  year,  or  at  twice 
the  rate  that  seems  probable  for  the  department 
store  industry  as  a  whole. 


The  beginning  of  1958,  character¬ 
ized  as  it  is  by  widespread  economic 
uncertainties,  seems  a  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  re-evaluate  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  and  longer  term  out¬ 
look.  for  the  department  store  industry. 

My  own  conclusion  is  that  the  quite 
steady  expansion  of  sales  which  has 
been  occurring  since  the  close  of  the 
second  World  War  will,  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  year  or  early  1959,  be  re¬ 
sumed  and  probably  continue  through 
the  1960’s. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  exists  for  sales  of  larger  multi¬ 
store  companies,  commonly  called  de¬ 
partment  store  ownership  groups,  to 
continue  advancing  about  twice  as 
rapidly  as  those  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  provided— and  this  is  the  most 
important  point  I  wish  to  make— that 
department  store  managements  gener¬ 
ally  establish  and  achieve  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  profitability. 

Let  us  examine  what  has  occurred 
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within  the  department  store  industry 
since  1946. 

10  Groups  Have  One-Third  of  Sales. 

Sales,  as  measured  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  index,  rose  about  one-third. 
Total  retail  sales,  though,  increased 
by  more  than  one-half,  reflecting  in 
particular  the  higher  rate  of  automo¬ 
bile  sales  and  the  remarkable  growth 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

In  most  recent  years,  however,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  have  been  holding 
their  share  of  the  market  quite  well, 
probably  due  to  the  larger  number  of 
branch  stores  in  operation. 

.Average  department  store  earnings 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  declined  annu¬ 
ally  from  4.5  per  cent  in  1947  to  2.3 
per  cent  in  1951  and  thereafter  im¬ 
proved  gradually  to  about  3.1  per  cent 
in  1956.  As  a  percentage  of  invested 
capital,  which  is  perhaps  more  mean¬ 
ingful,  department  store  earnings  re¬ 
mained  a  disappointing  seven  per  cent 
in  1956  and  may  well  have  been  less 
in  1957. 

The  large  ownership  groups  have  in 
the  past  decade  greatly  increased  their 


proportion  of  the  department  store 
business  and  produced  relatively  bet¬ 
ter  operating  results  than  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Sales  of  the  10  largest  ones,  includ¬ 
ing  Allied  Stores,  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  The  May  Department 
Stores,  R.  H.  Macy,  Gimbel  Bros.,  City 
Stores,  Marshall  Field,  Associated  Dry 
Goods,  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  and 
Bullock’s,  have  risen  by  about  65  f>er 
cent  since  1946  and  now  represent 
roughly  one-third  of  all  department 
store  sales  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  aggregate  about  equal  the  $3.5  bil¬ 
lion  currently  being  done  by  Sears. 

These  companies’  profits  are  like¬ 
wise  above  the  industry’s  average.  Gen¬ 
erally  their  operating  units  have  moved 
tow'ards  the  regional  chain  type  of  or¬ 
ganization,  with  clusters  of  suburban 
units  surrounding  the  parent,  which  so 
clearly  offers  substantial  economic  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  traditional  single 
store  operation. 

The  Next  Decade.  Let  us  now'  exam¬ 
ine  what  external  conditions  seem  to 
lie  ahead  and  how  they  are  likely  to 
affect  the  department  store  industry 
in  the  next  10  years. 

First,  the  population  is  sure  to  grow 
and  may  reach  200  million,  up  another 
10  per  cent.  Second,  the  birth  rate 
should  rise  from  its  present  four  mil¬ 
lion  to  perhaps  five  million  p>er  year  as 
the  wartime  crop  of  babies  reaches 
marriageable  age.  Third,  the  well- 
established  trend  of  migration  to  the 
suburbs  shows  every  evidence  of  per¬ 
sisting,  hastened  by  the  completion  of 
more  and  better  freeways  and  further 
decentralization  of  industry. 

Fourth,  the  proportion  of  married 
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women  gainfully  employed,  which  has 
been  augmenting  family  incomes  sig¬ 
nificantly,  will  continue  expanding. 
Fifth,  wage  rates  will  rise  more  rapidly 
than  productivity,  as  it  is  probably 
politically  infeasible,  though  highly 
desirable,  to  curb  substantially  the 
present  strong  bai^aining  position  of 
unions. 

Sixth,  new  housing  starts,  impelled 
by  the  population  factors  and  contin¬ 
ued  government  subsidies,  should  Ex¬ 
pand  beyond  the  current  one  million 
pjer  year.  Seventh,  the  automobile 
companies,  in  my  judgment,  will  be 
sufficiently  ingenious  to  design  models 
which  through  the  1960’s  should  stim¬ 
ulate  demand  for  more  than  the  5.8 
million  new  cars  now  sold  annually. 

Eighth,  individual  businesses  must 
sp>end  for  capital  improvements  at  a 
high  rate  in  order  to  remain  competi¬ 
tive.  Ninth,  our  government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  and  has  the  neces¬ 
sary  monetary  and  fiscal  pjowers— al¬ 
beit  at  the  risk  of  some  further  infla¬ 
tion,  I  fear— to  maintain  high  em¬ 
ployment. 

Tenth,  as  the  United  States  and 
Russia  gradually  recognize  over  the 
next  decade  the  futility  of  the  arms  race 
and  the  virtual  mutual  annihilation 
entailed  in  commencing  another  war, 
accord  should  be  reached  pjermitting 
lowering  of  taxes  and  freeing  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  that  will  enable  us 
to  start  satisfying  the  enormous  desire 
for  goods  by  the  under-develop>ed  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  aug¬ 
mented  spending  at  all  government 
levels  is  virtually  certain. 

Finally,  the  accelerating  quality  and 
quantity  of  research  and  of  education 
will  bring  increasingly  rapid  changes 
in  our  way  of  life.  The  w'orld  has  been 
doubling  its  accumulated  knowledge 
about  every  100  years.  Put  another 
way,  all  that  man  had  learned  prior  to 
1850  has  been  matched  quantitativelv 
during  the  past  100  years  and  will 
probably  be  quadrupled  in  the  next 
100. 

Moreover,  the  research  results  are 
being  progressively  more  broadly  dis¬ 
seminated  through  our  colleges  and 
universities,  wherein  enrollments  will 
probably  double  by  1970.  Among  the 
h'kely  end-effects  on  retailing  are:  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  new  and  improved 
products;  higher  productivity  per  cap¬ 
ita;  more  leisure;  broadened  interest 


in  cultural  pursuits;  an  improving 
general  level  of  taste;  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  better  trained  busi¬ 
ness,  political  and  labor  leaders. 

Department  Stores'  Investment  Rating. 

While  recognizing  that  forecasting  is 
always  hazardous,  I  nevertheless  ven¬ 
ture  to  estimate,  based  on  all  of  the 
foregoing  considerations,  a  potential 
sales  increase  for  the  department  store 
industry  over  the  next  decade  averag¬ 
ing  tw’O  per  cent  to  three  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  Moreover,  1  believe  that  own¬ 
ership  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  growing  twice  as  rapidly  as 
the  smaller  companies,  or  pierhaps 
four  per  cent  or  five  per  cent  per  year, 
aggregating  about  50  per  cent  by  1968. 

From  1946  to  1956  the  10  largest 
companies  already  mentioned  in¬ 
creased  their  number  of  stores  either 
through  acquisition  or  by  building 
new  branches  from  124  to  275;  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  from  $2.1  billion  to 
.$3.5  billion  annually;  and  expanded 
their  capitalizations,  including  lease 
obligations  capitalized  at  10  per  cent, 
from  $900  million  to  $1.8  billion. 

Thus,  though  sales  were  rising  65 
per  cent  and  invested  capital  was  more 
than  doubling  over  the  10-year  span, 
their  aggregate  net  profits  remained 
virtually  unchanged  at  $100  million. 
Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  their 
stockholders’  investment,  earnings  act¬ 
ually  declined  from  18  per  cent  to  10 
|ier  cent. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  financial  community  has  been  ac¬ 
cording  the  department  stores  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  investment  rating. 

From  January  31,  1947  to  January 
31,  1957  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
common  stock  prices  of  these  10  larg¬ 
est  and  presumably  strongest  com¬ 
panies  rose  only  42  per  cent  while 
leading  industrial  stocks  generally 
rose  166  per  cent.  At  the  latter  date 
department  store  stocks  were  selling 
at  about  eight  times  annual  earnings 
as  compared  with  14  times  for  stocks 
comprising  the  Dow-Jones  averages. 
Most  department  stores  were,  more¬ 
over,  selling  below'  their  book  values 
while  other  good  quality  industrials 
were  selling  at  about  twice  book. 

As  a  result  of  the  relatively  poor 
market  for  their  equity  securities,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  strong  balance  sheets 
with  which  most  emerged  from  the 


war  and  the  climate  of  easy  credit  |)rc- 
vailing  through  the  decade,  these  10 
firms  borrowed  heavily,  increasing  the 
percentage  of  their  capitalizations  rep¬ 
resented  by  debt,  including  lease  ob¬ 
ligations,  from  33  p>er  cent  to  42  per 
cent. 

They  will  probably  require  aliout 
$1  billion  in  new  funds  in  the  next 
10  years,  or  slightly  more  than  they 
added  during  the  last  10  years,  if  thev 
are  to  realize  fully  their  potential  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth. 

It  would  seem  prudent  for  their 
financial  managers  to  rely  somewhat 
less  upon  the  creation  of  new  debt  and 
more  upon  retained  earnings  or  the 
sale  of  additional  equity  securities. 

The  latter  course  would  prestim- 
ably  require  a  better  market  for  de¬ 
partment  store  common  stocks,  which 
in  ttirn  could  be  achieved  by  increas¬ 
ing  earnings  from  three  per  cent  to 
say  4.5  per  cent  of  sales  after  taxes. 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  reasonable 
objective. 

Profit-Building  Program.  There  is  no 
single  or  simple  way  for  our  industry 
to  improve  its  profitability  by  1.5  per¬ 
centage  points.  We  must  seek  simul¬ 
taneously  to  increase  gross  margins,  to 
reduce  expenses  and  to  improve  so- 
called  “other  income.” 

Markups  can  rise  despite  competi¬ 
tion  from  low  margin  outlets.  Just  as 
we  surmounted  the  problems  of  cut- 
rate  drug  stores  in  the  1920’s  and  cut- 
rate  men’s  clothing  chains  in  the 
1930’s,  we  must  now  find  equally  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  meeting  the  competition 
of  so-called  discount  houses. 

Markdowns  of  more  than  fotir  per 
cent  should  no  longer  be  acceptable 
to  general  department  store  operators. 
Employee  discounts  are>  probably,  an 
unjustifiable  anachronism  and  should 
be  eliminated.  Stock  shortages,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  regional  chains,  are  obvious¬ 
ly  excessive  and  can  be  better  con¬ 
trolled. 

Finally,  greater  emphasis  on  the 
more  profitable  items  therein  will  help 
average  up  gross  margins.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  adoption  of  more  modern 
merchandise  accounting  methods  may 
prove  helpful. 

Wage  rates,  the  principal  determi¬ 
nant  of  department  store  expenses, 
will  probably  continue  rising,  largely 
due  to  factors  outside  the  control  of 
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Department  Store 
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Must  private  ownership  continue  to  retreat 
before  the  impact  of  capita!  problems, 
management  problems  and  succession  problems? 


our  industry.  We  can,  though,  become 
more  resistant  to  these  pressures. 

I  believe  most  of  us  spend  excessive¬ 
ly  on  advertising,  selling,  goods  hand¬ 
ling  and  bookkeeping.  It  is  time  to  re¬ 
examine  carefully  and  systematically 
these  and  perhaps  other  facets  of  our 
operations  with  the  goal  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  certain  traditional  functions  en¬ 
tirely  and  accomplishing  the  others 
with  greater  efficiency. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  willing  to  pay  for  many  of 
the  services  that  department  stores  are 
in  the  habit'  of  offering  free.  A  good 
example  is  the  rapid  expansion  of  re¬ 
volving  credit,  despite  very  high  serv¬ 
ice  charges.  Another  is  the  fact  that 
Sears,  Roebuck  encounters  so  little  re¬ 
sistance  to  charging  for  deliveries.  I 
suspect,  incidentally,  that  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  be  doing  so  too 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

Quality  in  Management.  As  to  the 

present  and  potential  quality  of  de¬ 
partment  store  management,  I  consid¬ 
er  it  to  be  quite  good  and  improving 
steadily. 

Most  policy-making  positions  are 
being  filled  now  by  well-trained  pro¬ 
fessionals.  There  remains,  however, 
insufficient  use  of  staff  specialists,  re¬ 
moved  from  distracting  details  of  daily 
ojjerations  and  free  to  undertake 
longer  term  planning  or  to  consider 
current  policy  in  broad  persp>ective. 

There  is  likewise  a  problem  posed 
by  the  failure  of  enough  promising 
young  men  and  women  to  seek  retail¬ 
ing  as  a  career.  This  can  be  surmount¬ 
ed  if  we  offer  more  attractive  salaries 
to  the  best  candidates  and  devote  suffi¬ 
cient  executive  time  to  their  recruit¬ 
ment. 

*  *  • 

My  conviction  [is]  that  the  present 
rolling  business  adjustment,  manifest¬ 
ed  in  part  by  a  moderate  decline  in 
store  sales,  will  probably  run  its  course 
in  1958  and  should  be  followed  during 
the  next  10  years  by  an  irregular  rise 
in  store  sales  comparable  to  that  of 
the  past  10  years. 

The  merchant’s  principal  problem 
will  be  to  improve  profits  enough  to 
attract  sufficient  capital  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  permit  the  expansion  required 
for  department  stores  to  maintain 
their  traditional  place  in  American 
distribution. 


The  independent  retailer  is  part  of 
a  much  larger  picture  that  is  evolv¬ 
ing  so  fast  some  areas  of  it  can  only 
be  described  as  cataclysmic.  And  the 
retailer  must  change  with  it.  Change 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Mergers  are  in 
the  air.  Why? 

Most  industries  are  plagued  with 
the  same  problems  of  increased  operat¬ 
ing  costs,  of  needs  for  more  working 
capital,  and  of  withering  taxation  that 
confront  you  now. 

Combinations  to  reduce  overhead, 
provide  working  capital,  and  assure 
effective  management  are  prevalent  in 
banking,  railroads,  and  dozens  of  other 
industries  as  well  as  retailing.  Big 
business  is  growing  bigger,  and  small 
concerns  are  uniting  to  become  big  in 
one  way  or  another,  or  are  finding  the 
going  tougher  and  tougher. 

In  this  talk,  let  us  confine  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “independent  retailer”  to  those 
whose  total  volume  does  not  exceed 
$25  million  or  so.  Many,  and  prob¬ 
ably  most,  about  whom  we  are  talking 
will  have  volumes  of  under  $5  mil¬ 
lion.  The  business  form  is  a  proprie¬ 
torship,  partnership,  or  closed  corpo¬ 
ration.  There  is  only  one  main  store, 
and  no  more  than  a  few  branches  lo- 
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cated  relatively  close  to  the  home  store. 
And  because  the  majority  of  NRMA 
members  are  department  stores,  the 
independent  retailer  we’re  discussing 
is  a  department  store  too.  (Also,  it 
should  be  said,  department  stores  and 
sjjecialty  stores  do  not  necessarily 
share  the  same  future.) 

History  of  Survival.  In  our  grand¬ 
father’s  day,  the  great  majority  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  were  encompassed  by 
our  definition.  Shortly  after  depart¬ 
ment  stores  became  established  the 
five-and-ten  came  to  share  the  profit¬ 
able  first-floor  business.  The  second 
major  change  was  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  chain  store  from  the  lim¬ 
ited,  local  type  to  the  multi-depart¬ 
ment,  nationwide  retail  distributor. 

The  next  important  change  came 
about  so  slowly  that  many  retailers 
were  almost  totally  unaware  of  it. 
Sears,  Roebuck  alone  had  envisioned 
the  tremendous  impact  the  automo¬ 
bile  was  having  on  our  lives.  They 
took  their  stores  to  the  outskirts  of 
town  where  customers  could  conven¬ 
iently  park.  It  was  not  until  after 
World  War  II  that  downtown  retail¬ 
ers  woke  up  to  the  potentialities  of 
suburban  shopping  centers. 

The  mention  of  Sears,  Roebuck  will, 
I  am  sure,  recall  the  wave  of  alarm 
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that  swept  over  Canada  when  the  an¬ 
nouncement  appeared  that  Sears  had 
joined  forces  with  Simpson’s.  Many 
Canadian  stores  felt  that  their  inde¬ 
pendent  future  was  doomed.  They 
would  have  sold  out  to  anyone  ready 
to  pay  close  to  a  reasonable  price.  I 
am  sure  they  feel  differently  now  and 
have  found  the  market  has  been  and 
will  be  big  enough  for  both  of  them. 

Other  changes  in  retail  distribution 
are  reflected  in  the  dramatic  growth  of 
house-to-house  selling  and  vending 
machine  sales.  From  1948  to  1954, 
house-to-house  selling  more  than 
tripled.  The  sales  of  vending  machine 
operators  rose  from  $200  million  to 
$636  million.  These  are  large  slices 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  that  have 
been  diverted  to  other  fields. 

The  most  recent  major  change— the 
growth  of  the  discount  house— has 
stemmed  from  a  very  different  concept 
of  distribution  than  that  generally 
held  by  the  conventional  retailer. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  dwell  on  the 
ramifications  of  the  concept.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  that  discount  distri¬ 
bution  has  been  favored  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  fortuitous  circumstances  rising 
from  the  war  period  of  the  ’40s:  (1) 
the  tremendous  pent-up  demand  for 
appliances;  (2)  the  blossoming  of  TV 
and  other  new  mechanical  gadgets  on 
a  commercial  basis;  and  (3)  the  wide 
acceptance  of  fair-trade  laws  by  con¬ 
ventional  merchants.  The  discounter 
capitalized  on  all  three. 

Conditions  are  vastly  different  to¬ 
day.  While  discount  houses' keep  the 
news  columns  jumping  with  announce¬ 
ments  of  expansion  plans,  and  some 
will  continue  to  mushroom,  sober  re¬ 
flection  tells  us  they  should  soon  near 
maturity.  Their  expenses  are  rising 
and  gross  margins  will  have  to  be  in¬ 


creased.  Thus,  the  spread  between  the 
conventional  retailer  and  the  discount 
house  is  being  narrowed. 

The  impact  of  the  department  store 
changed  retailing  from  what  it  was 
100  years  ago.  The  five-and-ten,  vari¬ 
ety,  and  chain  techniques  have  had 
their  effects  on  prices,  p>olicies  and 
methods.  So  the  discount  house  will 
also  have  its  effect.  It  will  no  doubt 
become  just  another  form  of  doing 
business,  perhaps  even  less  definitive 
than  it  is  today  in  the  skein  of  com¬ 
petition. 

But  Independents  Are  Fewer.  What 
has  happened  to  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  department  stores  who 
once  all  came  under  the  same  umbrel¬ 
la  of  definition?  Many  have  grown  in¬ 
to  the  retail  giants  of  today.  Many 
have  left  the  ranks  of  the  independents 
and  become  part  of  chains.  They  have 
opened  their  ownership  to  the  public, 
and  used  the  popular  OPM,  “other 
people’s  money,’’  to  finance  their 
growth.  They  have  hired  professional 
management  comprising  top  flight  [>er- 
sonnel  who  approach  the  problems  of 
their  future  with  a  slide  rule;  with 
market,  product  and  figure  research, 
and  with  vision. 

A  great  many  others  continue  to  fit 
our  definition:  a  volume  of  $25  mil¬ 
lion  or  under,  private  ownership,  and 
one  or  a  few  units  close  to  home.  You 
who  meet  this  description  are  faced 
with  seriously  vexing  problems  of 
capital,  management,  and  succession. 
Many  move  from  crisis  to  crisis,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  “beat  yesterday,’’  but 
without  a  plan  beyond  the  next  six 
months. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  these  policies  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  is  clearly  reflected  by 


the  Bureau  of  Census  figures.  Almost 
six  out  of  every  10  independent  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  1929  have  disap- 
jieared  from  the  independent  scene. 

Is  the  independent  retailer  on  a 
business  island,  ever  growing  smaller, 
eventually  to  be  swamped  and  drowned 
by  the  increasing  tide  of  competition? 
Is  his  demise  inevitable?  Is  the  fact 
that  this  class  of  retailer  is  still  being 
narrowed,  in  spite  of  numerous  success 
stories,  a  sign  of  despair?  Will  there 
by  any  stores  independently  owned  by 
our  definition  25  years  hence? 

Should  you,  if  you  are  in  this  classi¬ 
fication,  sell  out  now  to  a  chain? 
Should  you  liquidate  while  you  may  be 
able  to  get  book  value  for  your  assets? 

Advantages  of  Independence.  I  say 

“no,”  first  because  there  always  will 
be,  in  this  marvelous  land  of  freedom, 
an  opportunity  for  the  independent 
retailer.  Coupled  with  this  opportuni¬ 
ty,  there  is  no  job  so  sweet  nor  so  re¬ 
warding,  no  performance  so  great,  that 
it  is  not  made  more  so  when  one  is 
one’s  own  boss. 

I  say  “no”  again  because  when  you 
compute  the  complete  return  many  in- 
dejjendent  retailers  get  today,  it  can 
be  a  handsome  one.  Look  beyond  your 
own  salaries  before  you  feel  sorry  for 
yourselves.  Count,  as  return  on  your 
investment,  owners’  and  stockholders’ 
discount  privileges,  your  income  from 
real  estate  where  it  is  owned,  and  the 
dividends  and  interest  you  may  re¬ 
ceive.  Do  not  forget  salaries  of  family 
members  and  others  for  whom  you 
may  feel  some  obligation,  which  you 
could  not  assure  no  matter  how  satis¬ 
factorily  they  performed  their  duties 
under  outside  direction. 

Properly  managed,  a  wholly-owned 
business  can  often  produce  a  greater 
return  to  the  owner  than  he  could 
obtain  by  working  for  someone  else. 

But  how  bright  is  the  future?  The 
dwindling  share  of  the  customer’s  dol¬ 
lar;  the  dilemma  of  rising  expenses 
and  shrinking  margins;  the  encroach¬ 
ments  on  merchandise  lines  by  dis¬ 
count  houses,  super  markets,  drug 
stores;  the  need  for  personnel;  the  loss 
of  exclusive  franchises;  the  need  for 
capital  to  modernize  or  build,  to  carry- 
increased  receivables;  high  income  and 
other  taxes  with  their  vitiating  effects: 
and  finally  the  estate  tax,  that  ultimate 
conspirator  in  the  effort  to  wrest  busi- 
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ness  from  independents— do  not  all  of 
these  definitely  relegate  the  continu¬ 
ing  independent  to  a  very  weak  and 
secondary  place  in  retail  distribution? 

You  bet  your  life  they  do— unless 
you  change  and  start  fighting! 

Strategy  for  Survival.  I  believe  the 
independent  retailer  has  just  begun 
to  fight.  He  will  continue  to  fight  in 
increasing  numbers  for  his  respected 
place  in  the  years  to  come.  You  are 
aware  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
Look  at  the  evidence  in  the  NRMA. 
Gordon  Dakins  tells  me  smaller  stores 
now  comprise  over  65  f)er  cent  of  your 
total  membership.  The  program  of 
the  Association  is  devoted  to  attacking 
your  problems  at  their  source. 

Look  at  the  evidence  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  the  small 
retailer  is  finding  some  needed  capi¬ 
tal.  Over  $78  million  has  been  lent  to 
2,615  wholesalers  and  retailers  since 
SBA’s  inception  in  July,  1953.  More 
important,  almost  $44  million  of  that 
$78  million  was  put  out  to  1,500  oper¬ 
ators  during  the  SBA’s  last  fiscal  year. 

Look  at  the  evidence  in  our  own 
company,  where  14  groups  of  stores  are 
working  together  in  figure  and  idea 
exchanges.  We  are  proud  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  this  work.  They  are  not  singing 
swan  songs  or  running  up  white  flags. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions  one 
asked  at  his  last  fall  conference: 

What  will  our  volume  be  in  1960 
and  1965? 

What  will  be  our  best  depart¬ 
ments  in  1965? 

Who  will  be  our  best  department 
heads  by  then? 

Who  will  have  retired,  and  who 
will  replace  them? 

Isn’t  it  time  to  confer  and  plan  with 
the  younger  generation,  to  hear  them 
out.  to  know  of  their  plans,  desires, 
and  thinking,  so  that  a  better  job  will 
!)e  done,  come  1965? 

.\nother  asked,  and  in  asking,  set  re¬ 
search  goals  for  his  group: 

Are  we  going  to  trade  up,  offer 
more  services,  and  be  content  to 
do  less  volume  and  possibly  less 
profit  in  the  years  ahead? 

.\re  we  going  to  take  a  middle-of- 
the-road  course,  try  to  hold  and 
increase  our  present  volume  by 
meeting  price  competition  on 
some  items,  and  get  higher 


markup  on  others? 

Are  we  really  going  to  become  in¬ 
terested  in  a  mass  market  and 
redesign  most  of  our  fixtures  for 
self-service  and  self-selection, 
try  to  substantially  increase  our 
volume,  reduce  expenses,  and 
make  a  lower  percentage  profit 
with  lower  markups? 

Arc  we  alert  to  where  our  own 
community  stands  in  future  in¬ 
dustrial  growth? 

Should  we  be  picking  up  real  es¬ 
tate  at  cheap  prices  and  gamble 
on  where  the  population  will 
increase  the  most  so  we  will  be 
protected  on  branch  locations? 

Knowing  the  questions  we  have  half 
the  answer.  Group  study  will  provide 
the  other  half. 

Five-Point  Action  Plan.  As  we  see  it, 

these  are  the  things  that  must  be  done 
for  the  independent  retailer  to  survive 
and  to  prosper: 

1.  Get  expenses  down,  not  just  a 
fraction,  a  point  or  two,  but 
substantially.  Recognize  that 
two  decades  of  lush  conditions 
have  greatly  warped  thinking 
as  to  what  is  necessity  and  what 
is  luxury  when  it  comes  to  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

2.  Help  to  research  some  of  your 
own  problems.  Support  your 
.Association  and  go  further- 
become  affiliated  with  other 
independents  who  have  simi¬ 
lar  problems.  Work  together 
toward  common  goals. 

3.  Find  ways  and  means  of  cut¬ 
ting  your  merchandise  costs  to 
lower  prices.  For  example  (a) 
work  with  manufacturers  in 
designing  prepacks;  (b)  work 
with  your  buying  offices  to  take 
advantage,  wherever  possible, 
of  quantity  discounts;  (c)  take 
advantage  of  the  stimuli  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  current  interest 
in  individual  item  costs  to  ap¬ 
ply  common  sense  procedures 
to  your  own  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Scull  groups  have 
been  putting  the  dollars  of 
controllable  margin  ahead  of 
sales  as  a  departmental  tool 
since  1940.  The  detailed  plans 
for  finding  individual  item 
costs  may  be  too  expensive  for 
the  smaller  independent  re¬ 


tailer  to  follow.  But  certainly 
some  of  the  thinking  along 
these  lines  can  be  employed 
and  we  urge  you  to  do  so. 
Find  out  your  item  or  classifi¬ 
cation  delivery  costs,  ware¬ 
housing  costs,  advertising  costs, 
interest  on  investment.  Take 
them  all  into  consideration 
when  you  price  your  goods. 

4.  Strengthen  weak  departments 
and  keep  abreast  of  new  items 
to  sell.  Remember  the  auto¬ 
mobile  was  offered  to  your  type 
of  distribution  50  years  ago 
and  you  turned  it  down.  Who 
is  going  to  sell  the  shapes  of 
the  future,  the  prefabriciated 
homes  and  the  myriads  of  new 
items  now  on  planning  boards 
that  will  come  on  the  market 
in  the  next  decade? 

5.  It  is  our  personal  opinion  that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  rests  p)erma- 
nently  and  definitely  upon  the 
shoulders  of  younger  execu¬ 
tives  who  must  not  only  be 
dedicated  to  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  but  have  the  ability  and 
desire  to  produce,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  create  the  neces¬ 
sary  type  of  efficient  organiza¬ 
tions  that  will  meet  the  com¬ 
petitive  demands  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  I'herefore  top  man¬ 
agement  must  make  provision 
for  an  orderly  transfer  of  the 
responsibilities,  authorities, 
and  physical  ownership  to 
such  men  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration.  If  it  is  impractical  to 
convey  title  during  top  man¬ 
agement’s  lifetime,  insurance 
or  some  source  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  assure  cash  avail¬ 
ability  for  estate  taxes. 

The  future  road  to  success  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  is  not  easy.  The 
past  seems  rosy  in  comparison  to  the 
problems  ahead.  But  the  future  will 
belong  to  those  who  plan  for  it.  If  you 
will  accept  the  outstretched  helping 
hands  of  your  Association,  if  you  will 
accept  the  outstretched  helping  hands 
of  your  fellow  merchants,  you  will  be 
assured  an  opp>ortunity  of  financial 
success,  the  privilege  of  a  place  in  the 
community,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
personal  pride  in  accomplishment. 


February,  1958 
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Merchandise  Management  Accounting 


To  make  a  better  merchant  of  every  buyer 


The  philosophy  of  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  many  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion:  it  turned  up  in  sales  promotion 
meetings,  management  meetings,  de¬ 
partmental  merchandising  meetings. 
The  knotty  problem  of  translating  it 
into  techniques  was  taken  up  at  a 
crowded  joint  session  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  and  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision. 

Two  speakers  who  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  it  in  their  stores  stressed  this 
point:  MMA  is  not  a  retail  accounting 
procedure;  it  is  a  means  of  arming  the 
buyer  with  information  that  will  in¬ 
crease  his  efficiency  and  enhance  his 
status  as  a  merchant.  Walden  P. 
Hobbs,  vice  president  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  said: 

“MM.\  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
retail  inventory  method,  nor  for  ex¬ 
pense  center  accounting,  nor  for  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting.  They  deal 
with  historical  tabulations  of  cost  and 
expense:  MMA’s  greatest  value  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  look  ahead,  before 
merchandise  is  acquired,  to  w'hat  we 
may  expect  from  the  purchase.” 

Furniture  Department  Experience. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  experience  in 
compiling  and  using  MMA  item  data 
in  the  furniture  department  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  Robert  E.  L.  Johnson,  the 
store’s  executive  vice  president.  He 
emphasized  the  experimental  nature 
of  the  work  and  did  not  minimize  the 
cost  and  time  required  to  develop  the 
statistics  on  item  profit.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  the  first  few  months  of  MMA 
have  “already  put  additional  dollars  in 
our  pocket.” 

Woodw'ard’s  furniture  buyer  went 
to  High  Point  in  October  accompanied 
by  an  MMA  specialist  from  the  con¬ 
trol  office  and  armed  with  two  sets  of 
MMA  tables.  One  showed  him  at  a 
glance  the  dollar  profit  he  would  real¬ 


ize  from  a  particular  item  at  a  given 
retail  price  and  a  given  markup.  The 
other  set  enumerated  the  variable  dol¬ 
lar  costs  of  handling  and  processing 
specific  items:  e.g.,  a  cocktail  table,  a 
rocking  chair. 

Reaction  in  the  market,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  reported,  was  interested  and  co¬ 
operative.  The  MMA  tables  were  “a 
real  bargaining  point.”  Some  vendors, 
when  shown  how  handling  costs  were 
being  weighed  in  the  purchasing  de¬ 
cision,  came  up  with  their  own  pro¬ 
posals  for  packing  and  shipping 
changes  to  save  the  store’s  money. 

The  item  profit  tables  are  guiding 
buyer  decisions  along  several  lines, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  described.  They 
make  very  clear  which  items  contrib¬ 
ute  the  most  and  which  the  least  profit. 
Especially  on  promotional  purchases 
this  enables  the  buyer  to  give  empha¬ 
sis  to  items  wdth  the  best  potential. 
When  the  charts  reveal  submarginal  or 
loss  items,  the  decision  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  discontinue  these.  If  it’s  feas¬ 
ible,  this  will  be  done:  perhaps  a 
replacement  with  better  controllable 
profit  can  be  found.  If  it’s  considered 
necessary  to  carry  the  low-profit,  or 
even  no-profit,  item,  it  may  be  de-em- 
phasized  by  less  promotion:  stock  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  reduced.  Finally, 


there  is  the  alternative  of  reducing  the 
costs  so  that  the  item  profit  will  be 
improved. 

It  is  in  the  cost-reduction  field  that 
Woodward’s  results  have  been  most 
noticeable  so  far.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
that  the  proportion  of  prepacked 
merchandise  is  being  steadily  in¬ 
creased,  now  that  the  department  has 
the  specific  objective  of  by-passing  as¬ 
sembly  and  repair  expense.  One  near¬ 
by  vendor  is  drop-shipping  direct  to 
customer  for  a  small  handling  cost- 
in  place  of  usual  warehouse  and  deliv¬ 
ery  expense. 

“Many  department  store  costs,”  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  “are  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  manufacturer  practices.  .  .  . 
their  packaging  techniques,  which 
affect  all  our  handling  costs:  their 
production  schedules,  which  affect  the 
retail  stock  investment,  turnover  and 
return  on  investment:  the  state  of  as¬ 
sembly  or  disassembly  of  the  item, 
affecting  our  freight  and  workroom 
costs.  We  look  forward  to  a  closer 
relationship  with  manufacturers, 
which  will  be  mutually  beneficial.” 

Item  profit  analysis  also  put  a  spot¬ 
light  on  store  practices  that  incur  un¬ 
necessary  costs.  It  raised  a  question, 
for  example,  about  the  routine  deliv¬ 
ery  to  warehouse  of  special  order  mer- 
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.  .working  to  establish 
stability  and  fair  profits  for 
those  engaged  with  us  in 
the  appliance  business.” 


A  statement  of  policy 


General  Manager,  Sales  and  Distribution 
Hotpoint  Co. 


In  this  magazine  last  month,  our  president,  J.  C.  Sharp,  outlined 
Hotpoint’s  aims  to  work  with  you  constantly  to  establish  stability 
and  bring  fair  profits  to  those  engaged  with  us  in  the  Hotpoint  appli¬ 
ance  business. 

We  in  the  Hotpoint  Sales  and  Distribution  E>epartment  fully 
recognize  that  new  and  aggressive  measures  are  required  to  attain 
this  goal  and  to  meet  the  challenges  now  confronting  everyone 
engaged  in  building  and  selling  appliances  and  television. 

We  intend  to  undertake  these  measures  right  away  and  we  are 
confident  they  will  be  successful.  In  our  effort  to  achieve  fair 
profits  at  all  levels  and  to  help  our  present  and  future  dealers  both 
large  and  small,  we  are  taking  the  following  steps  . . . 

1.  SELECTIVE  FRANCHISING  . . .  Dealerships  will  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  potential  of 
each  market,  with  the  objective  of  affording  ample  opportunity  for 
Dealers  to  obtain  full  return  on  their  merchandising  efforts. 

2.  EQUITABLE  PRICING  ...  an  equitable  pricing  schedule 
and  a  price  protection  policy  will  give  each  dealer — large  or  small — 
the  opportunity  to  operate  profitably. 

3.  PROMPT  DELIVERY .  .  .  sufficient  inventory  of  the  full 
line  of  Hotpoint  Appliances  and  Television  will  be  maintained,  with 
warehousing  facilities  geared  to  filling  Dealers’  orders  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

4.  PLANNED  ADVERTISING  ...  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  directly  tailored  to  Dealer's  needs,  plus  assistance 


to  Dealers  in  using  those  aids  to  achieve  more  rapid  and  profitable 
turnover. 

5.  SELECTED  SALESMEN...  each  Dealer  will  be  assigned 
a  competent  Distributor  Salesman  whose  business  philosophy  and 
best  interests  are  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Dealer. 

6.  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE  . . .  adequate  stocks  of 
repair  parts  will  be  maintained  and  competent  product  service  train¬ 
ing  and  assistance  will  be  provided,  supported  by  efficient  service 
communication  between  Dealer,  Distributor,  and  Manufacturer. 

7.  THOROUGH  TRAINING  ...  a  continuous  training  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  Dealers  and  Retail  Salesmen  with  practical  product 
knowledge  and  successful  selling  techniques  to  meet  the  acute  need 
for  well-informed  and  highly-trained  sales  personnel. 

8.  MANAGEMENT  COUNSEI _ counsel  is  available  to 

Dealers  at  any  time  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  their 
Dealerships,  financial  guidance  and  other  phases  of  the  Dealer's 
operation.  Dealers  will  also  be  kept  informed  on  available  financing 
plans  and  facilities. 

We  have  already  taken  the  most  important 
step — an  outstanding  new  line  of  appliances  and 
television  with  features,  styling  and  basic  prod¬ 
uct  advances  unequalled  in  the  industry.  I’m 
sure  you'll  agree  that  it  is  a  great  line— one  that 
gives  you  a  solid  foundation  to  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  and  profits  in  1958. 


LOOK  FOR  T  H  AT  "Hrjtpoirdr  D  1  F  F  E  R  £  N  C  E  / 

ElMtric  Ranges  •  Refrigerators  •  Automatic  Washers  •  Clothes  Dryers  •  Combination  Washer-Dryers  •  Customline  •  Dishwashers  •  Disposalls®  •  Water  Heeters  •  Food  FrMzers 


chandise.  Now  Woodward’s  is  testing 
a  means  of  eliminating  the  routine  of 
stock  placing  and  picking  on  special 
Olliers.  Besides  economy,  this  change 
should  speetl  up  tlelivery  to  customer 
by  four  or  five  days,  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

What  are  the  problems  a  store 
should  know  about  before  tackling  the 
MMA  job?  From  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  experience,  Mr.  Johnson  speci¬ 
fied  these: 

1.  The  statistical  preparation  must 
be  accurate:  it  takes  time  and  money. 
For  Woodward’s  furniture  depart¬ 
ment,  an  executive  with  MMA  train¬ 
ing  and  two  research  clerks  were  occu¬ 
pied  for  three  months. 

2.  Periotlic  revision  of  the  cost 
tables  is  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
changes  in  wages,  costs  and  proced¬ 
ures. 

3.  The  logical  incentive  for  buyer 
acceptance  is  a  compensation  system 
based  on  controllable  profit  contribu¬ 
tion. 

4.  Evaluation  of  MMA  requires  a 
method  of  measuring  performance 
against  expected  increases  in  depart¬ 
mental  contribution.  “Sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months,”  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  “we  will  install  such  a  plan 
in  conjunction  with  a  punch  card  ser¬ 
ial  and  location  system.” 

For  Soft  Goods.  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.  is  carrying  on  an  MMA  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  women’s  sportswear  de¬ 
partment.  E.  B.  Cagle,  store  control¬ 
ler,  pointed  out  that  the  problems 
arising  here  are  significantly  different 
from  those  of  a  hard  goods  depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  item  profits  chart  is  expense. 

In  a  fashion  department,  he  said, 
markdowns  are  the  largest  cost  factor 
and  it’s  markdowns  that  pose  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  in  creating  item  profit 
charts.  They  are  basically  unpredict¬ 
able,  difficult  to  anticipate  by  classifi¬ 
cation  or  price  line.  Mr.  Cagle  said  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  prior 
year's  experience  is  a  valid  figure  for 
this  purpose. 

Another  cost  of  primary  importance 
in  soft  goods  is  selling  salaries.  How 
do  you  establish  item  selling  costs  when 
salespeople  are  on  straight  salary? 

"The  fact  that  I  am  presenting 
these  questions,”  Mr.  Cagle  said, 
"should  not  be  interpreted  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  I  do  not  see  the  tremendous 
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potential  value  of  MMA.  We  are  con¬ 
tinuing  our  studies  and  our  work  to 
find  a  practical  method  of  realizing 
the  ideal  objectives  of  MMA.  MMA 
is  a  merchandising  concept  and  not  an 
accounting  procedure.  The  basic  ques¬ 
tion  is,  ‘Is  markup  a  true  indication  of 
profit?’  We  recognize  that  our  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only 
one,  where  resale  prices  are  based  on 
wholesale  costs  only,  without  regard 
for  variable  marketing  costs.  The 
principle  of  improving  net  profits 
through  setting  retail  prices  on  the 
basis  of  variable  costs  is  sound  and 
logical.” 

Summarizing  his  experience  so  far 
with  MMA  in  a  fashion  department, 
Mr.  C^agle  made  these  points: 

1.  While  the  application  of  MMA 
thinking  to  hard  lines  immediately 
leads  to  efforts  to  cut  handling  ex¬ 
pense,  its  use  in  a  fashion  department 
concentrates  attention  on  markdowns. 
MMA  thinking  will  quickly  dispel 
take-it-for-granted  attitudes  about 
markdowns:  will  demand  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  them,  more  analysis  of 
their  causes. 

2.  Adequate  unit  control  records 
are  essential:  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
figures  on  sales  by  units  without  them. 

3.  MM.\  is  a  refinement  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  concept,  from  departmental 
contribution  to  item  contribution. 
Therefore  good  departmental  contri¬ 
bution  reports,  with  reliable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  direct  expenses,  are  needed  to 
begin  with. 

The  Next  Step  in  MMA 

An  early  issue  of  STORES  will  carry 
an  "interim  report"  on  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting,  prepared  by 
Malcolm  P.  McNair  and  Eleanor  G. 
May,  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
and  Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of 
the  Controllers'  Congress.  This  article 
will  discuss  and  evaluate  the  various 
approaches  to  AAMA  that  have  been 
tried,  and  some  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  but  not  yet  tested  in  stores. 

It  will  propose,  and  outline  in  de¬ 
tail,  a  system  that  falls  between  the 
extremes  that  have  previously  been 
discussed,  and  that  appears  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  utilizing  unit  cost¬ 
ing  techniques  while  building  on  ex¬ 
isting  accounting  systems. 
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4.  Buyer  compensation  should  be 
established  on  the  dollar  profit  basis. 

A  volume  and  markup  basis  for  buyer 
compensation  is  in  conflict  with  the 
store’s  interest  in  producing  a  net 
profit. 

5.  It  would  be  a  misunderstanding 
and  misuse  of  the  MMA  concept  to 
abandon  low-end  price  lines  because 
the  profit  chart  indicates  that  the 
markup  is  insufficient.  That  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  discount 
houses,  as  stores  have  sometimes  done 
with  the  hard  lines.  Instead,  said  Mr. 
Cagle:  “The  buyer  can  try  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  certain  costs  or  possibly 
negotiate  a  reduction  of  the  profit  ele¬ 
ment  at  the  manufacturing  level.” 

6.  Answers  to  the  questions  about 
MM.\  must  come  from  testing  various 
approaches.  “If,”  said  Mr.  Cagle,  “you 
arc  firm  in  your  conviction,  as  I  am, 
that  dollar  profit  rather  than  |>er- 
centage  markup  is  the  future  base 
of  retail  operations,  answers  will  be 
found.” 

Questions  from  a  Critic.  From  the  re¬ 
search  director  of  City  Stores,  William 
S.  Harrow,  came  some  questions  about 
the  practicality  of  MMA.  These  con¬ 
cerned  (1)  the  problem  of  establishing 
a  comparison  between  controllable 
profits  projected  on  the  charts  and 
actual  performance:  (2)  the  workload 
involved  for  the  controller  in  estab¬ 
lishing  sets  of  cost  patterns,  with  sea¬ 
sonal  variations  and  branch  store  vari¬ 
ations,  for  all  the  departments  in  the 
store,  and  (.3)  the  difficulty  of  training 
buyers. 

Mr.  Harrow’s  concept  of  MMA  en¬ 
visioned  the  necessity  of  an  historical 
accounting  for  profit  by  items.  “I  do 
not  t]uestion,  he  said,  “that  MMA  is 
a  system  for  the  buyer’s  appraisal  of 
the  profit  possibilities  of  merchandise. 

I  challenge  that  it  is  a  method  of  in¬ 
ventory  control  which  can  promptly 
and  accurately  provide  figures  cover¬ 
ing  depreciated  costs  of  inventories,” 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Cagle  said  that  MMA  is  not  yet  a  sys¬ 
tem  or  a  method,  much  less  an  ac¬ 
counting  procedure.  Questions  raised 
by  Mr.  Harrow  and  by  some  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  nevertheless,  indicated  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  one  formula  or  an-  | 

other:  suggested  that  there  is  danger  i 

of  a  premature  attempt  to  freeze  a  I 
(Continued  on  page  98)  I 
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Tomorrouf's  Doiuntoiun  Centers 


"I  saw  a  magic  city  rise  .  . 


WHA  I  ’S  the  biggest  problem  in 
downtown  renewal?  Six  panel 
members  were  asked  this  question  at  a 
convention  session  conducted  by  the 
NRMA  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  not  one  of  them  gave 
any  single  problem  top  priority.  The 
essence  of  the  downtown  situation  in 
every  city,  they  agreed,  is  that  there 
are  several  “biggest”  problems,  and  all 
must  be  tackled  simultaneously  if  any 
one  is  to  be  solved  satisfactorily. 

E.  Willard  Dennis  of  Sibley,  l.ind- 
say  &  Curr,  chairman  of  the  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  session;  Douglas  Haskell, 
editor  of  Architectural  Forum,  was 
moderator  of  the  round  table  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  panel  members  were; 
Foster  Winter,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  real  estate  and  civic  affairs  at  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Richard  H.  Rich, 
president  of  Rich’s,  Inc.;  Victor  Gruen, 
architect;  Robert  Aex,  city  manager  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  Bruce  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Newark,  N.  J.;  and  James 
Scheuer,  president  of  City  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Homes  Co. 

Return  to  City  Living.  In  Detroit,  said 
Foster  Winter,  the  business  commu¬ 
nity  has  been  acutely  aware  of  the 
importance  of  redeveloping  close-in 
fringe  areas  with  good  middle-income 
housing.  Equally  important  is  the 
creation  of  a  compact  city  “core.”  De¬ 
troit,  which  got  started  earlier  than 
most  cities,  is  “anchoring”  downtown 
by  making  it  a  true  city  center  with 
government  offices,  an  auditorium,  a 
Veterans’  Memorial,  and  a  convention 
hall. 

To  finance  the  new  City-County 
building,  a  special  joint  authority  was 
created  and  revenue  bonds  were  issued, 
which  are  being  retired  out  of  the 
rentals  the  city  and  county  pay  to  the 


authority.  A  rundown  wasteland  on 
the  river  front  was  cleared  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  handsome  plaza,  the  site 
of  the  Ford  Auditorium,  which  brings 
(Towds  downtown  for  symphony  con¬ 
certs,  town  hall  meetings  and  other 
events.  The  city  supplied  the  land; 
most  of  the  construction  cost  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  contributions  of  the  Ford 
dealers  of  Detroit.  Still  in  the  future, 
but  definitely  planned,  is  the  creation 
of  traffic-free  shopping  malls. 

The  Detroit  plan  for  a  well-balanced 
residential  population  in  the  central 
city  is  exemplified  by  the  Gratiot  de¬ 
velopment,  which  includes  both  high 
rise  apartment  buildings  of  small  units 
and  garden  apartments  for  middle-in- 
come  families  with  children.  The  city 
allowed  bigger  writedowns  to  get  these 
built. 

Such  provisions  as  these  for  urban 
family  living,  said  James  Scheuer,  are 
essential;  a  city  is  not  complete,  vital 
or  even  interesting  without  them.  But 
today’s  economics  will  not  permit  the 
unaided  private  construction  in  the  city 
of  anything  but  apartment  houses  of 
small,  high-priced  units;  therefore, 
some  form  of  subsidy  is  required.  More 
than  that,  the  city  must  have  cultural 
and  recreational  facilities,  including  a 
park  system.  Many  a  family,  said  Mr. 
Scheuer,  is  disillusioned  and  bored 
with  suburban  living,  and  woidd  ask 
nothing  better  than  a  return  to  the 
city  if  the  city  had  a  place  for  them. 

And  here,  he  said,  is  the  challenge 
to  downtown  business:  wdll  it  take  a 
long  view  of  its  city’s  future  and  a 
“good  citizen’s”  role  in  municipal  life, 
or  merely  continue  to  resist  tax  in¬ 
creases?  “Our  cities,”  he  said,  “are  now 
at  the  point  where  they  need  capital 
investment  for  survival.  This  means 
that  private  business  must  see  the 
wisdom  of  supporting  the  requests  of 
planning  commissions  for  improve¬ 
ment  appropriations  and  for  funds 
to  supplement  private  investments.” 
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Detroit's  Long  View.  Businessmen  in 
Detroit  have  gone  further  than  that, 
Mr.  Winter  pointed  out;  the  new'  fam¬ 
ily  housing  there  is  the  direct  result  of 
their  efforts.  About  20  Detroit  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  have  formed  the  non¬ 
profit  Citizens  Redevelopment  Corpo¬ 
ration,  with  an  investment  of  half-a- 
million.  With  the  help  of  city  author¬ 
ity  and  Title  I,  they  are  acquiring  one 
cleared  site  after  another.  They  make 
these  available  to  private  “co-develop¬ 
ers”  for  residential  construction.  As 
the  title  passes  to  the  private  builder, 
the  Redevelopment  Corjjoration  gets 
its  “seed  money”  back  for  the  next 
project.  It  is  under  this  arrangement 
that  the  first  of  six  22-story  apartment 
buildings  and  many  one-  and  two-story 
garden  apartments  have  been  built 
close  to  the  downtown  business  center. 

Mr.  Gruen  agreed  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  encourage  the  return  to  city 
living.  “But  jjeople  with  families 
won’t  come  into  the  central  city  if  you 
don’t  establish  traffic  order,”  he  said. 
“In  small  cities  as  well  as  big  ones,  you 
have  traffic  jams  and  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son:  a  failure  to  separate  the  two  in¬ 
compatible  elements  of  jieople  and 
transportation.  Auto  transportation  is 
undisciplined  as  long  as  it  runs  right 
through  the  site  of  human  activities.” 

The  Organizing  Problem.  H.  Bruce 
Palmer,  the  head  of  a  business  which 
has  unmistakably  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  downtown  renewal, 
said  that  the  great  problem  is  how  to 
develop  the  machinery  for  action.  Be 
sure,  he  urged,  that  there  is  a  partner¬ 
ship  of  business  (all  types)  and  gov¬ 
ernment  and  labor;  do  not  regard 
downtown  renewal  as  a  businessman’s 
problem  or  a  political  project,  but  the 
concern— social,  economic  and  cultur¬ 
al—  of  the  entire  community. 

He  reported  that  Newark  business 
hopes  to  carry  Detroit’s  “land  bank” 
idea  a  step  further:  to  acquire  prop- 
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"Expressways  to  Economy  .  .  .  our  5  new  OTIS 
Escalators  to  and  from  the  Basement  Balcony  and 
the  Basement  Economy  Store.  We've  replaced  our 
original  single  Escalators  on  this  busy  thorough¬ 
fare  with  these  new  shining  double  width  time¬ 
saving  flights.  Those  just  inside  our  6th  Street 
entrance  will  take  you  quickly  to  and  from  the 
Basement  Balcony  and  the  Basement  Economy 
Store,  while  the  7th  Street  Escalator  brings  you 
directly  to  the  Basement  Economy  Store  ...  all  to 
speed  you  to  the  very  special  bargains  you'll  find 
there  that  save  you  money  day  in  and  day  out." 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N .  Y. 
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now  go  all  the  way 

—  UP.. -UP... UP 


copy  says: 


"Watch  the  floors  go  by  . . .  from  our  Super-Size  Downtown  Escalators  to  the 
10th  floor.  It's  a  joy  ride  all  the  way  as  our  dual-lane  highway  of  OTIS  Esca¬ 
lators  stretches  and  widens  all  the  way  up  to  the  10th  floor. 

"The  'improvements  ahead'  sign  has  been  out  for  some  time  and  we  bow  to 
your  patience  with  the  temporary  inconvenience  and  slow-down  in  traffic.  But 
now  the  barricades  are  down  and  you're  invited  to  take  the  longest,  smoothest 
ride  since  St.  Louis  first  set  foot  on  'moving  stairways'  at  Famous-Barr. 

"This  upward  look  is  part  of  the  forward  look  in  Famous-Barr's  Downtown 
Store  .  .  .  part  of  our  program  of  changes  and  improvements  that  make  it 
fun  to  say  'Let's  go  downtown  to  Famous.'  It  accents  anew  our  time-honored 
slogan— 'Greater  St.  Louis  and  Famous-Barr . . .  Partners  in  Progress' . . .  further 
proof  of  our  confidence  in  the  future  of  Downtown  St.  Louis.  And  it's  part  of 
our  never-ending  plan  to  keep  our  Downtown  Store  the  latest  model  in  shop¬ 
ping  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure. 

"So  come  along!  See  the  wide,  wide  world  of  Famous-Barr  Co.  .  .  .  from 
broad,  smooth  gliding  steps  with  closely  ribbed  safety  treads  where  needle 
heels  never  catch . . .  where  there's  plenty  of  room  all  the  way . . .  where  there's 
never,  ever  a  traffic  jam!" 


now  go 

.DOWN... DOWN... DOWN 

OFFICES  IN  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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r  Ci  ty  for  business  purposes  that,  unlike 
the  housing  developments,  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  grants.  Newark  is 
seeking  state  permission  to  put  city 
credit  behind  such  a  non-profit  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  to  use  municipal  condem¬ 
nation  rights.  If  the  proposal  goes 
through,  the  corporation  w'ill  be  able 
to  assemble  parcels  of  land  at  fair,  not 
loaded,  prices;  get  them  ready  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  sell  them  to  desirable 
purchasers.  Newark’s  primary  concern 
is  to  attract  new  business. 

Integrated  Planning.  To  Richard 
Rich,  the  very  concept  of  a  “dow'n- 
town  problem”  is  a  problem  in  itself. 
It  tends  to  isolate  the  downtown  situ¬ 
ation,  when,  in  fact,  a  sound  master 
plan  should  provide  for  concurrent 
tlevelopment  of  downtown  and  the 
outlying  areas.  In  Atlanta,  reported 
Mr.  Rich,  the  planning  concept  is 
“area  redevelopment,”  which,  among 
other  things,  protects  the  approaches 
to  the  central  city.  Accessibility,  he 
said,  is  surely  a  basic  problem;  it  re¬ 
quires  improved  public  transportation 
and  highways  around  and  through  the 
central  city.  But  better  access  to  down¬ 
town  can  worsen  congestion  if  there 
is  not  equal  improvement  in  parking 
and  garaging;  therefore  these  two  re¬ 
quirements  can  be  said  to  have  equal 
priority:  they  both  come  first. 

Victor  Gruen,  creator  of  city  plans 


for  Fort  Worth,  Green  Bay  and  other 
communities,  emphasized  that  no  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  drawn  up  piecemeal. 
Obviously,  not  everything  can  be  done 
simultaneously,  but  the  plan  must  be 
an  integrated  one  for  the  whole  metro¬ 
politan  area.  As  a  large-scale  error 
that  is  bound  to  cause  trouble,  he  cited 
the  lack  of  coordination  betw'een  the 
Federal  highway  program  and  munici¬ 
pal  projects. 

From  his  experience  as  city  manager 
of  Rochester,  Robert  Aex  said  the  four 
most  important  people  in  urban  re¬ 
newal  are  the  municipal  official,  the 
transit  man,  the  retailer  and  the  city 
planner.  As  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  downtown  planning  he  listed: 

(1)  Highways— not  only  how  and 
where  to  build  new'  ones,  but  also  how 
to  make  much  better  use  of  those  we 
have,  w’hich  often  involves  relatively 
little  expense.  (2)  Off-street  parking 
in  the  form  of  multi-level  structures 
above  or  under  ground.  (.S)  Mass 
transportation.  (4)  The  redeveloj)- 
ment  of  the  central  area  itself— a  mat¬ 
ter,  said  Mr.  Aex,  to  which  retailers 
should  be  willing  to  give  more  time 
and  study;  they  should  understand 
local  government  problems  as  w’ell  as 
they  understand  their  own  need  for 
parking  and  accessibility. 

The  Downtown  Store.  In  trips  around 
the  country,  said  Mr.  Rich,  he  has 


found  a  painful  contrast  between  dingy 
main  stores  and  their  beautiful  sub¬ 
urban  branches;  merchants  apparently 
have  been  so  occupied  with  “the  side- 
show’”  that  they’ve  been  neglecting 
“the  main  tent.” 

But  “some  horrible  mistakes”  are 
being  made  in  the  suburbs  too,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Aex:  certain  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  simply  are  not  safe  for  pedestri¬ 
ans;  there  is  almost  always  too  great 
a  distance  to  walk  from  the  parking; 
and  littered  parking  lots  soon  work 
havoc  with  that  fresh,  new  look. 

E.  Willard  Dennis,  in  a  closing  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  session,  predicted  that  the 
buildings  which  will  go  up  in  the  next 
10  years  will  exceed  the  present  value 
of  all  existing  construction.  For  every 
retailer,  he  said,  downtown  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem  in  individual  planning 
and  coordinated  planning.  Locally, 
the  solution  of  downtown  problems 
must  start  w'ith  an  active  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Nationally,  there  is  need 
for  a  clearing  house  of  information, 
an  exchange  of  experience  among  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  all  fields,  government 
agencies,  municipal  officials  and  plan¬ 
ning  engineers. 

If  present  plans  materialize,  Mr. 
Dennis  reported,  there  will  be  a  na¬ 
tional  conference  in  Washington  next 
fall,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  NRMA  participating. 


Panel  composition  typified  wide 
range  of  interests  involved  in 
downtown  rebuilding:  (seated), 
Richard  H.  Rich  and  Foster 
Winter,  retailers;  H.  Bruce  Pal¬ 
mer,  insurance  company  execu¬ 
tive:  (standing) ,  Victor  Gruen, 
architect:  James  Scheuer,  hous¬ 
ing  developer;  Andrew  Haskell, 
editor:  E.  Willard  Dennis,  retail¬ 
er,  and  Robert  Aex,  city  manager. 
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*'rrade  mark  rectotereU 


Try  it  on!  Now... reach  for  the  sky! 
Suddenly . . .  freedom ! 

It’s  a  one-bra  revolution. 


H  ■  ■ 
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This  bra  seconds  your  every  motion. 


Stays  in  perfect  place... in  perfect  comfort 


no  matter  how  much  you  move. 


with  Lastex  in  Pow-Aire  fabric, 


our  exclusive  contour-stretch  knit. 


More  why:  A  brand  new  kind  of 


sideline  control. 


The  cups  (front  closed) :  Curve-keeping  Whirlpools. 


Cotton  3.50.  Ban-Lon  lace  5.95.  Padded  5.00 


Now  to  the  “STAY  THERE!”  girdle  (or  pantie  girdle) 


Front-panelled  in  Ban-Lon  luxury  lace.  Keeps  your  tummy  flat. 


Sides  and  back  whisk  away  inches. 


Why:  Same  wonderful  Ban-Lon, 


soft  as  cashmere 


cool  as  cotton.  6.95 


A  whole  new  underworld.  A  beautiful,  free,  new  you. 
Waiting  for  you  right  now. 


WHERE?  THE  BEST  PLACES! 


Write  for  free  style  booklet 


Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette,  Dept.  VI,  Hollywood  28,  California 


A  Division  of  Munsingwear 
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The  NEWS  is  in  the  FABRIC 

. . .  the  exclusive  Vassarette  fabric  ...  its  ingredients:  Ban-Lon®, 
Lastex  and  Vassar  knitting  know-how. 

. . .  “STAY  THERE!”*. . .  the  entirely  new  V-ette  Vassarette  bra 
concept,  fabric-coordinated  with  new  girdle  and  pantie  girdle. 

. . .  THE  major  promotion  of  the  underfashion  industry  for  Spring. 

. . .  backed  by  strong  promotion  material  for  your  store. 

. . .  advertised  in  this  double-page  spread  in  March  Vogue  and 
Charm,  April  Mademoiselle  and  consistently  in  Seventeen, 
New  Yorker,  Glamour,  McCall’s,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Family  Circle,  Woman’s  Day,  Cosmopolitan. 

. . .  Ban-Lon  is  Spring  58’s  most  promoted  fiber ...  52  4-color 
pages  in  early  spring  alone. 

The  NEWS  is  in  the  COLOR 

. . .  “Color  Etchings  in  Lace.” 

. . .  pastels  etched  on  frost-white  lace. 

. . .  THE  color  promotion  for  Spring. 

. . .  launched  by  the  most  beautiful  in-store  promotion  material 
you’ve  ever  seen. 

. . .  advertisedin  color— March  Harper’s  Bazaar,  April  15  Vogue. 

(A  few  Color  reports  from  around  the  nation:  Kansas  City  ...“Not  only  is  color 
holding:  it»  own,  buyers  find,  it  pays  for  itself . . .  and  more.”  San  Francisco  . . . 
“Color  can  create  sales  for  girdles  and  bras  if  it  is  promoted.”  Milwaukee  . .  .“More 
corsets  are  being  sold  in  color  these  days . . .  Investments  in  color  stock  pay  off  in 
the  long  run.”  Atlanta  . .  .“Certainly  colors  are  sources  of  extra  sales,  buyers 
agree.”  Los  Angeles  . .  .“Color  is  here  to  stay . . .”) 

The  BEST  RETAIL  NEWS 
is  in  the  net  MARK-UP ! 

. . .  Traditionally  the  industry's  highest 

50.4% 

Hollywood  28,  California.  A  Division  of  Munsingwear 
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COLOR  ETCHINGS  IN  LACE,  on  curves.  Underneath  it  all .  . .  subtle  hues  etched  on  frost-white  lace  . . . 
PALE,  PERFECT  ECHOES of  your  Outer  fashion!  The  definitely  yours  •ra'*'  has  a  unique  Wizard  Wire 


at  the  base  of  each  cup  for  gentle,  positive  lift.  6.95.  lace-etched  to  match,  the  slender  front  panels 
of  GIRDLE  ^41,  designed  to  mold  and  hold  your  pretty  shape  precisely  in  nylon  VassarNette.  Or . . . 
PANTIE  GIRDLE  »4t.  Each  8.95.  All  in  the  soft  beauty  of  blue,  pink  or  champagne  mint.  WHERE?  THE 
BEST  PLACES.  Hollywood  V-ette  Vassarette.  Hollywood  28,  California.  A  Division  of  Munsingwear. 
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Tomorrow's  Suburban  Centers 


And  a  new  concept  of  branch  store  merchandising 


That  familiar  generalization  about 
shopping  centers— that  you  can’t 
generalize  about  them— came  up  again 
at  the  Merchandising  Division’s  ses¬ 
sion  on  this  subject.  Among  the  five 
experts  on  the  panel  of  speakers,  there 
were  disagreements  about  how  much 
importance  to  attach  to  good  looks, 
for  example,  but  some  sound,  basic 
facts  about  shopping  centers  did 
emerge  from  the  discussion.  David 
Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  the  Gus 
Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  and  chairman 
of  the  Merchandising  Division  of 
NRMA,  presided. 

Offering  some  educated  guesses  on 
the  impact  of  shopping  centers  on  re¬ 
tail  life,  Bluthenthal  said  that  about 
.$2.5  billion  had  been  spent  since  the 
war  in  the  construction  of  shopping 
centers,  plus  another  $2.5  billion  on 
store  fronts,  air  conditioning  and 
lighting  fixtures.  He  estimates  shop¬ 
ping  center  selling  space  at  about  10 
j)er  cent  of  downtown’s  total,  and  the 
shopping  center’s  share  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness-all  kinds  of  retail  business— at 
10  to  15  per  cent. 

Toward  Sounder  Planning.  Know-how' 
will  play  a  larger  part  in  planning 
shopping  centers  of  the  future,  pre¬ 
dicted  James  B.  Douglas,  president  of 
Northgate  and  executive  vice  president 
of  Bergen  Mall  Shopping  Centers.  The 
market  analyst  will  play  a  larger  part 
in  future  center  location;  the  trend 
toward  unsound  design  will  give  way 
to  sounder  principles;  the  independ¬ 
ent  tenant  rather  than  the  chain  unit 
will  regain  his  importance;  sanity  will 
return  to  costs;  centers  will  learn  to 
use  downtown’s  hard-hitting  promo¬ 
tional  methods. 

,\lthough  department  store  tenants 
have  been  almost  universally  success¬ 
ful  in  their  shopping  center  branches, 
the  centers  themselves  have  not  always 
l)een  successes,  and  much  retailer  time 
has  been  wasted  planning  for  stores  in 
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Douglas 

centers  that  will  never  be  built.  “A 
landlord  who  can’t  build  for  lack  of 
capital  is  no  asset,”  he  warned,  “and 
a  bankrupt  landlord  presents  many 
problems.”  To  tenants  of  projected 
future  centers,  Mr.  Douglas’s  warning 
is:  “If  the  know-how  isn’t  there— be¬ 
ware!” 

The  suburban  tenant  of  the  future, 
Mr.  Douglas  predicted,  will  demand 
more  scientific  market  study  in  site 
selection,  to  be  sure  there  is  a  market 
for  the  facilities  to  be  offered.  In  lay¬ 
out,  Mr.  Douglas  recommends  a  mall, 
since  this  delivers  foot  traffic  to  the 
stores  within  reasonable  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  parking  areas.  Doubling 
frontage  through  the  creation  of  more 
than  one  mall  only  dilutes  the  foot 
traffic,  he  pointed  out. 

Better  tenant  selection  will  charac¬ 
terize  the  center  of  the  future,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  There  has  been  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  chain  units  in  the  specialty 
field;  he  believes  independent  special¬ 
ty  stores  will  spearhead  the  promo¬ 
tional  programs  that  will  bring  centers 
to  full  production. 

Centers  of  the  past  have  been  too 
costly  in  the  building,  Mr.  Douglas 
believes.  As  steps  toward  sanity,  he 
recommended:  A  greater  ratio  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  non-selling  space;  greater  use  of 
lower  level  and  mezzanine  space;  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  of  store  fronts;  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  store  lighting  and  venti¬ 
lation  sp>ecifications. 

[The  complete  text  of  the  address 
by  Mr.  Douglas  appeared  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  Stores.] 


Carpenter  Litvak 


Promoting  the  Center.  Not  all  of  Mr. 

Douglas’s  ideas  for  keeping  costs  down 
met  with  approval  from  Horace  Car¬ 
penter,  Jr.,  who  followed  him  on  the 
program.  Vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Eastland  Center,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mr.  Carjjenter  believes  that  at¬ 
tractive  store  fronts,  good  landscaping, 
and  proper  ojien  space  for  outdoor 
events  are  essential.  In  support  of  the 
importance  of  an  attractive  environ¬ 
ment  for  a  center,  he  mentioned  a  con¬ 
sumer  survey  made  for  Northland 
(like  Eastland,  a  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  subsidiary).  Among  these  people, 
the  feature  which  made  the  best  im¬ 
pression  was  the  “flower  show”— the 
floricultural  program  of  planting  on 
a  seasonal-change  basis,  culminating 
with  Christmas  lighting.  The  land¬ 
scaping— the  built-in  attraction,  as  Mr. 
Carpenter  called  it— was  mentioned 
four  to  one  above  any  other  feature. 

In  promoting  a  center,  there  should 
always  be  something  of  interest  going 
on.  In  addition  to  half  a  dozen  mer¬ 
chandise  promotions  for  occasions  like 
Mother’s  Day  and  back-to-school,  there 
are  many  attractions  that  can  be  set 
up  at  little  cost  to  the  center;  new  car 
displays,  boat  shows,  a  military  pre¬ 
sentation  on  Armed  Forces  Day,  cam¬ 
era  and  art  club  showings,  etc. 

Participation  in  community  events 
is  also  important.  As  examples,  Mr. 
Carp>enter  mentioned  making  meeting 
rooms  available  to  clubs  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  at  nominal  cost;  inviting 
workers  in  major  charity  fund  drives 
to  tea  at  the  center;  inviting  PTA 
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heads  on  Mother’s  Day.  Such  partici¬ 
pation  provides  free  publicity  for  the 
center,  brings  influential  women  to  it, 
and  creates  an  image  of  the  center  as 
something  more  than  just  a  group  of 
stores.  The  center  becomes  a  place 
to  be  shown  to  visitors  from  out  of 
town,  a  place  in  which  customers  take 
pride. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
center  needs  a  full  time  public  rela¬ 
tions  person,  and  a  strong  merchants’ 
organization.  The  merchants  contrib¬ 
ute  to  a  promotional  fund  for  the 
center— and  Mr.  Carpenter  admitted 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  develop  a  basis 
for  each  one’s  contribution— and  the 
center  itself  makes  a  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  to  finance  these  activities. 

Center  Management  Problems.  Also 
casting  a  vote  for  good  looking  centers 
was  Gunnar  Mykland,  who  spoke  on 
center  management  problems.  Mr. 
Mykland,  who  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cherry  Creek 
Shopping  Center,  Denver,  is  convinced 
that  good  landscaping,  good  tone, 
make  a  center  a  place  people  like  to 
go  to,  and  thus  help  make  it  a  success. 

The  heart  of  a  shopping  center  in 
its  day  to  day  operation,  Mr.  Mykland 
said,  is  an  active  merchants’  associa¬ 
tion.  To  establish  a  dues  structure 
for  such  an  association  is  not  easy, 
however.  In  his  center,  there  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  basis  for  stores  with  less  or  with 
more  than  20,000  square  feet,  and 
there  is  a  top  limit  to  any  one  store’s 
contribution.  Cleavage  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  between  large  and  small  stores 
in  a  center,  and  the  center  manage¬ 
ment’s  job  is  to  convince  all  tenants 
that  everyone’s  basic  interest  is  the 
same.  Chains  tend  to  keep  out  of 
associations,  and  this  makes  the  prob¬ 
lem  difficult.  Mr.  Mykland  inclines, 
therefore,  to  the  idea  that  membership 
should  be  made  mandatory  before  the 
lease  is  signed.  After  a  couple  of  years 
of  operation,  he  finds,  the  membership 
works  together  smoothly. 

Night  openings  are  so  important  in 
a  center,  and  so  important  is  it  for  all 
stores  to  be  open,  that  Mr.  Mykland’s 
organization  puts  a  provision  in  its 
leases  to  the  effect  that  each  store  will 
be  open  on  the  nights  the  merchants’ 
association  sets.  The  difficulty  is  usu¬ 
ally  among  the  smallest  stores  of  the 
“mama  and  papa"  type,  which  oper¬ 


ate  with  tiny  staffs. 

In  joint  promotions  and  advertising 
efforts,  the  stores  at  Cherry  Creek  at 
first  tried  working  with  a  full-time, 
paid  employee,  but  later  found  they 
got  better  work  through  using  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  An  effective  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  advertising:  double  spreads 
for  Christmas  with  each  store  featur¬ 
ing  one  item. 

Merchandising  Organization.  Bernard 
L.  Litvak,  the  newly  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  head  of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia, 
offered  suggestions  for  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  organization  of  branch  stores.  He 
warned  that  “there  is  evidence  .  .  . 
that  department  stores  have  failed  to 
merchandise  and  promote  to  the  new 
or  existing  merchandise  lines  that  have 
shown  tremendous  sales  growth  in  the 
economy.”  He  cited  some:  tires  and 
auto  accessories:  hardware,  power 
tools,  garden  supplies:  paint  and 
wallpaper:  major  appliances:  men’s 
and  boys’  shoes:  some  food  lines: 
toys,  games,  sporting  goods,  cameras: 
blouses,  skirts,  sportswear:  infants’ 
wear.  In  all  of  these,  the  department 
store  has  lost  a  substantial  share  of 
its  market  to  other  outlets. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Litvak  indicated, 
is  as  much  one  of  organization  as  it  is 
one  of  specific  buying  and  selling  oper¬ 
ations.  “It  is  likely  that  economic 
necessity,’’  he  said,  “may  force  many 
stores  to  overhaul  their  branch  store 
organizations.  .  .  .  The  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization  ...  is  not 
ideally  suited  to  the  management  of 
remote  units.”  Vague  lines  of  responsi¬ 
bility  leave  the  department  manager  in 
the  branch  answering  to  the  branch 
managers  and  also  to  one  or  more  buy¬ 
ers  of  the  parent  store,  who  in  turn  are 
held  responsible  for  branch  inventory 
and  sales  performance.  The  resulting 
frictions,  he  feels,  have  proved  a  major 
deterrent  to  full  realization  of  branch 
store  potential. 

Finding  the  right  table  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Litvak  continued,  requires 
analysis  of  the  customer  market  in 
each  trading  area.  The  problem  can¬ 
not  usually  be  attacked  on  a  total 
store  basis  but,  contrary  to  usual  de¬ 
partment  store  thinking,  needs  to  be 
handled  on  a  departmental  or  classifi¬ 
cation  basis.  Smallwares  and  house- 
wares  departments,  he  said,  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  run  on  chain  store  lines. 


Staple  classifications  of  men’s  weat, 
children’s  wear,  accessories,  intimate 
apparel,  domestics  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  can  be  handled  on  a  “regulateil 
and  centralized  basis.”  Even  in  mass 
fashions,  he  believes  the  buyer,  aided 
by  fast  and  accurate  unit  controls,  can 
operate  centrally.  But  in  sensitive 
areas,  where  demand  shifts  and  assort¬ 
ments  must  change  to  keep  pace,  cap¬ 
able  and  autonomous  personnel  is 
needed  in  the  branch.  Thus  the 
branch  would  have  a  combination  of 
the  best  in  chain  store  procedures  and 
the  traditional  strengths  of  department 
stores,  each  in  its  place. 

The  Customer.  An  analysis  of  the 
shopping  center  customer  was  offered 
by  Charles  S.  Thorn,  vice  president  of 
Redbook  Magazine,  New  York,  which 
makes  extensive  studies  of  the  whole 
subject  of  shopping  centers.  Since  it 
is  the  young  couples  with  the  largest 
families  of  children  who  led  the  way 
out  to  the  suburbs,  it  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  Mr.  Thorn  that  sid)- 
urban  mothers  of  all  ages  average 
about  20  per  cent  more  children  under 
five  years  of  age  than  do  urban  moth¬ 
ers.  Many  centers,  therefore,  have  set 
up  baby-minding  facilities,  nurseries, 
fun  houses.  At  the  Park  Central  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  in  Phoenix,  a  $3  purchase 
at  the  center  entitles  the  mother  to  an 
hour’s  free  “parking”  of  her  child  in 
a  well-staffed  nursery. 

The  young  adults  who  are  the  main 
customers  of  centers,  Mr.  Thorn  con¬ 
tinued,  “start  with  less,  need  more  and 
spend  faster  than  any  other  age  group 
today  or  ever  before  in  our  history.” 
They  like  night-time  and  holiday 
shopping.  The  night-time  shopping 
is  usually  a  husband-and-wife  affair, 
accounts  for  the  largest  proportion  of 
major  purchases,  and  generally  results 
in  lower  rates  of  returns. 

Of  special  interest  was  Mr.  Thorn’s 
reminder  that  the  young  people  in  the 
sidjurbs  around  the  shopping  centers 
“have  removed  themselves  from  rela¬ 
tives  and  older  friends:  they  have 
established  communities  that  are  l)ar- 
ren  of  roots  or  traditions.  Frequently 
they  lack  any  strong  focal  point  for 
their  vast  energies  and  consuming  in¬ 
terests.  .  .  ,  The  alert  shopping  center 
can  fill  this  need.  It  can  become  more 
than  a  market  place— a  community 
center,  even  a  cultural  center.” 
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Discussion  leaders  at  the  Put  and  Take  session  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  were:  (seated,  left  to  right),  Frederic  H. 
Rahr,  Gordon  L.  Mallonee,  session  chairman,  and  Louis  J. 
Melicek;  (standing)  Harold  K.  Melnicove,  Leon  L.  Halverson 
and  Stanley  A.  Barnett. 


Merchandising  to  a  Profit 


Storewide  opportunities  and  closeups  of  four  divisions 


The  close  relationship  between  an 
understanding  of  people  and  the 
ability 'to  make  a  profit  was  brought 
out  clearly  at  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  Put  and  Take  session  this  year, 
rhe  people  who  buy  the  merchandise 
for  the  store,  those  who  make  up  the 
rank  and  file,  those  who  do  the  pro¬ 
motion-each  of  these,  speakers  em¬ 
phasized,  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
st(x)tl  and  effectively  reached  if  the 
store  is  to  make  a  profit. 

Participants  in  the  now  familiar 
Put  and  Take  sessions,  it  should  be 
explained,  include  more  than  just  the 
experts  on  the  dais.  The  experts,  in 
fact,  come  down  into  the  audience: 
the  audience  itself  breaks  into  discus¬ 
sion  groups;  and  for  a  half-hour,  every¬ 
one  talks.  Then  the  experts  mount 
the  platform  again  and  present  the 
ideas  they  brought  to  the  convention, 
along  with  those  contributed  by  the 
audience  itself  during  that  buzzing 
half-hour. 

This  year’s  session  was  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Gordon  E.  Mallonee, 
vice  president,  merchandising  and 


sales.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  It  tackled  the 
question  of  making  a  profit  from  five 
different  angles,  each  led  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  leader:  Louis  J.  Melicek,  vice 
president.  Geo.  Wyman  8c  Co.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Leon  L.  Halverson, 
president,  Keith-O’Brien,  Inc.,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Harold  K.  Melnicove,  vice 
president,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Stanley  A.  Barnett,  director  of 
sales  promotion  division,  ,\mos  Par¬ 
rish  &  Co.,  New  York;  Frederic  H. 
Rahr,  president.  Customer  Preference 
Clinics,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Gross  Margin.  Mr.  Melicek’s  group 
took  up  the  problem  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  increasing  gross  margin  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  includes  getting  people  back  to 
more  creative  thinking,  based  on  an 
understanding  of  what  and  why  people 
buy.  “If  we  think  profit,  we  can  make 
some,’’  said  Mr.  Melicek  in  his  sum¬ 
mary.,  “Continuing  to  do  the  same 
thing  as  last  year  will  result  in  no 


substantial  improvement.” 

Improving  gross  margin— and  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit— involves  retraining  buy¬ 
ers  about  all  the  components  of  gross 
margin.  In  his  own  store,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Mr.  Melicek  said  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
educate  buyers  reduced  shortages  con¬ 
siderably.  And  in  his  store,  too,  an 
experiment  in  retailing  imports  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  merchandise  and  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  invoices  demon¬ 
strated  that  when  merchandise  is  new 
and  exciting  it  can  bring  much  higher 
markups  than  buyers  would  apply  by 
ordinary  slide-rule  methods.  Buyers 
were  asked  simply  to  price  the  goods 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  thought  it 
would  bring— and  it  brought  plenty! 

Buyer  Responsibility.  The  group  led 
by  Leon  Halverson  explored  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  buyer’s  responsibilities  in 
making  a  profit  and  found  little  uni¬ 
formity  among  the  stores  represented. 
Some  make  the  buyer  responsible  only 
for  gross  margin;  others  also  take  into 
consideration  some  direct  expenses;  a 
few  hold  him  responsible  for  net 
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profit.  No  store  represented  in  the 
group  has  a  formal  training  method 
for  buyers,  it  seems. 

“If  we  want  the  buyer  to  be  profit¬ 
conscious,”  said  Mr.  Halverson,  “we 
must  define  his  function  more  clear¬ 
ly.”  He  pointed  out  some  of  the  falla¬ 
cies  in  the  retail  inventory  method  as 
compared  with  merchandise  manage¬ 
ment  accounting.  If  buyers  really 
know  their  costs,  he  suggested,  ^  they 
will  think  of  selling  in  terms  of  gross 
margin  dollars  rather  than  percent¬ 
ages— and  they  will  bring  in  more 
profit  dollars  for  the  store. 

Self-Selection.  In  presenting  his 
group's  ideas,  Harold  Melnicove  em¬ 
phasized  that  people  in  stores  are  vol¬ 
ume-conscious  rather  than  profit-con¬ 
scious.  Yet  profit  means  considering 


The  Wool  Bureau  and  Holiday 
Magazine  presented  a  showing  of 
spring  and  summer  wool  fashions  in 
the  form  of  a  lively  musical  review 
with  which  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  wound  up  its  convention  week. 
Tissue-weight  wool  prints,  and  wool 
crepes  like  the  Anthony  Blotta  two- 
jjiece  dress  shown  here,  were  featured; 
beachwear,  play  costumes,  travel  suits 
and  evening  clothes  w'ere  also  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  showing. 

The  show  was  staged  by  Michael 
Brown.  In  its  musical  portion,  the 
Association’s  new  name  was  celebrated 
in  a  song  and  dance  routine.  The  song 
was  composed  by  Mr.  Brown.  Here 
are  the  lyrics: 

HELLO,  NRMAI 

(;<HHlbye.  NRDCiA, 

And  hello,  NRMA, 

You’re  the  grandest  hunch  of  people 
In  the  whole  wide  world  today, 
Howdydoo  and  welcome  to 
NRMA! 

'I'hough  you’ve  had  a  golden  past. 
There’s  a  future  simply  vast. 

We  can  tell  you’re  gonna  seize  it 
And  you’re  gonna  make  it  last. 

Don’t  you  know  to  us  you’re  really 
unsurpassed? 


gross  margin  and  expense,  as  well  as 
volume.  Self-selection  fixtures,  when 
they  provide  proper  exposure  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  contribute  to  volume  by  pro¬ 
viding  more  business,  by  increasing 
the  average  sale,  by  selling  more  re¬ 
lated  items,  by  stopping  some  of  the 
traffic  that  would  otherwise  walk  out 
without  buying.  ^ 

They  help  margin  by  pushing  profit¬ 
able  price  lines;  better  goods,  proper¬ 
ly  exposed  and  wisely  mixed  with  low¬ 
er  priced  merchandise,  sell  in  larger 
quantities  than  when  kept  in  old-style 
fixtures.  Self-selection  also  helps  cut 
expenses  because  it  creates  in  resources 
a  desire  to  do  more  with  packaging 
and  this,  in  turn,  saves  ticketing,  sign¬ 
ing,  soiling,  and  makes  the  store  more 
attractive. 

Without  the  people  to  back  them 


You  have  got  that  je  n’  sais  quoi 
That  can  make  us  shout  hurrah. 

You  have  got  tliat  certain  spark 
That  comes  blazing  through  the  dark! 

Goodbye,  NRDGA, 

And  hello,  NRMA, 

We  have  met  a  lot  of  people. 

But  we’re  happy  we  can  say 

That  we  think  it’s  time  that  we  allowed 

That  we’ve  never  met  as  fine  a  crowd 

.As  you  handsome,  charming,  well-endowed 

NRMAI 


up,  however,  the  fixtures  cannot  do 
their  job.  Mr.  Melincove  spoke  of 
stores  in  which  self-selection  fixtures 
have  empty  slots— stores  in  which  the 
people  who  do  the  refilling  and  re¬ 
ordering  haven’t  been  imbued  with 
the  desire  to  do  the  job  right  and  help 
the  department  make  a  profit. 

Advertising.  Mr.  Barnett’s  group  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  advertising  and 
promotion,  the  store’s  biggest  expense 
after  selling  salaries.  They  considered 
the  matter  of  planning  promotion  ex¬ 
penditures  so  that  each  department 
would  get  its  fair  share,  and  debated 
whether  to  bring  tentative  budgets 
down  to  department  level  or  leave 
them  at  divisional  level.  The  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  divisional  merchandise 
manager  to  avoid  over-promoting 
some  departments  at  the  expense  of 
others  was  the  basis  for  an  individual 
store’s  decision,  they  felt. 

Plans,  Mr.  Barnett’s  group  stressed, 
should  set  goals  for  the  amount  and 
timing  of  a  department’s  promotions, 
but  adjustments  should  be  made  as 
needed.  With  the  consumer  the  hero, 
plans  must  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt 
to  changes  in  customer  interests. 

Learning  Customer  Wants.  Summing 
up  for  his  group,  Frederic  Rahr  sug¬ 
gested  considering  as  the  store’s  big¬ 
gest  expense,  after  selling  salaries,  the 
cost  of  markdowns,  returns,  and  lost 
sales.  Traffic  checks  show,  he  said, 
that  possibly  30  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  walk  in  leave  without  buying. 

Some  of  the  country’s  famous  stores, 
Mr.  Rahr  recalled,  carry  the  names  of 
merchants  who  had  a  genius  for  un¬ 
derstanding  their  customers  and  learn¬ 
ing  what  they  wanted;  it  was  on  this 
knowledge  of  people  that  they  built 
their  stores. 

Today,  stores  have  to  depend  on  re¬ 
search  for  that  information.  Methods 
his  organization  has  been  testing  since 
1953  with  several  large  stores,  said 
Mr.  Rahr,  can  forecast  in  May  what 
wull  sell  in  November,  except  for  ex¬ 
tremely  high  fashion  goods.  But  buy¬ 
ers,  he  added,  still  don’t  believe  it. 
When  they  use  research  to  bring  their 
assortments  more  closely  in  line  with 
what  customers  want,  .they  will  cut 
down  the  “expense”  items  of  mark- 
downs,  returns,  and  lost  sales,  and  will 
built  profits. 


Wool  Fashions  Shoiun 
For  Spring  Promotion 
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STORES 


The  Fashion  Selling  Job 


The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  centered 
its  attention  on  improving  the  fash¬ 
ion  selling  job.  A  manufacturer,  a 
buyer,  a  training  expert,  and  a  fashion 
editor  each  told  the  special  contribu¬ 
tions  of  his  field',  to  the  over-all  task. 

To  illustrate  fashion  and  fashion 
news  in  the  most  concrete  terms,  the 
session  opened  with  a  show  of  women’s 
formal  wear  and  sportswear  from 
Puerto  Rico.  This  was  the  first  public 
appearance  of  original  creations  by 
Puerto  Rican  couturiers  which  will  go 
on  sale  throughout  the  United  States 
beginning  this  spring.  The  apparel 
modeled  for  the  convention-goers  in¬ 
cluded  women’s  shorts  and  shirts, 
bathing  suits,  travel  suits,  patio  and 
cocktail  dresses  and  ball  gowns. 

Richard  J.  Wood,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York 
and  chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group,  presided. 

The  Maker's  Function.  Arthur  Good¬ 
man,  vice  president  of  Sportwhirl,  Inc.. 
New  York,  described  how  his  company 
goes  about  designing  a  new  collection. 

Creating  a  line  at  Sportwhirl,  Mr. 
Goodman  said,  starts  with  research- 
garnering  facts  about  past  and  present 
trends  in  colors  and  fabrics; 'looking 
for  current  worldwide  p>olitical  and 
economic  developments  which  might 
affect  public  taste;  following  changes 
in  modern  living  as  they  are  reflected 
in  periodicals,  radio  and  TV;  seeking 
inspirational  material  in  libraries  and 
museums. 

The  first  conclusion  that  is  reached 
is  the  basic  color  story.  Then  these 
basic  colors  are  given  to  weavers,  dyers, 
printers,  embroiderers  and  textile  de¬ 
signers  whose  work  produces  the  fab¬ 
ric  story.  The  sample  fabrics  are  close¬ 
ly  examined  for  right  color  and  price, 
and  practical  manufacturing;  some¬ 
times  changes  and  corrections  are 
made.  Subsequently,  the  designing  of 
garments  is  to  be  considered,  but  first 
conferences  are  held  with  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  and  with  merchandise  managers 
and  buyers  of  stores  to  get  their  ideas 


and  to  benefit  from  their  knowledge  of 
the  market.  Before  the  collection  is 
thought  ready  for  marketing,  it  is 
again  checked  for  problems  of  manu¬ 
facture,  pricing,  hanger  appeal  and 
types  that  might  be  lacking. 

Once  the  new  collection  is  fully 
prepared,  a  selling  job  must  begin  and 
this  Mr.  Goodman  divided  into  three 
categories— color,  fabric  and  design- 
each  of  which  must  be  sold  separately 
yet  when  blended  together  make  a 
homogeneous  whole.  The  result  is  a 
well-presented  fashion  line  that  does 
four  important  things,  he  continuetl: 
“It  gets  attention,  arouses  interest,  cre¬ 
ates  desire,  and  impels  action.’’ 

He  made  the  point  that  this  occurs 
not  only  on  the  customer  level  but  also 
on  the  buyer  level,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  therefore,  must  educate  his  sales¬ 
men  and  hire  people  to  tell  his  story 
effectively  and  factually. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goodman  ear¬ 
marked  fashion  and  fashion  selling  as 
the  department  store’s  star  advantage 
over  the  discount  house  and  listed  the 
following  related  advantages  of  the 
department  store  in  the  competitive 
struggle  now  going  on:  scientific,  well- 
fixtured,  spacious  selling  space;  trained 
sales  help  with  a  sound  knowledge  of 
fashion;  skillfully  arranged  displays 


which  take  advantage  of  tie-ins  with 
accessories  and  other  merchandise; 
fashion  windows  that  are  kept  up  to 
date  and  attractive;  well-lighted,  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  fitting  rooms; 
fashion  advertising;  and  first  choice  of 
the  finest  lines  and  fashion  creators 
rather  than  the  limited  number  of 
fringe  manufacturers  to  which  the  dis¬ 
counter  is  confined. 

The  Buyer  Gets  the  Goods.  Norman 
Civic,  buyer  at  Opjjenheim  Collins, 
New  York,  explained  his  role  in  the 
travels  of  the  fashion  garment  from 
the  manufacturer  to  its  final  destina¬ 
tion,  the  customer. 

He  explained  that  since  “fashion 
signifies  change  or  newness  and  as  such 
is  not  automatic  but  must  be  sold,’’ 
the  buyer  has  a  complex  and  challeng¬ 
ing  job  of  selecting  merchandise;  su¬ 
pervising,  teaching  and  organizing  his 
sales  staff;  and  getting  exciting  in¬ 
store  presentation  of  his  selections. 

“Proper  selection  depends  ufion  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  store  and  the  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer  to  whom  he  will  be  apptealing,’’ 
Mr.  Civic  explained,  adding  that  at 
this  stage  the  buyer  must  also  have  a 
combination  of  enthusiasm  and  an 
open  mind— that  is,  enthusiasm  for  the 
fashion  he  chooses  and  a  willingness 
to  accept  change. 

“He  must  get  his  staff  as  excited 
about  the  fashion  as  possible  so  that 
they  in  turn  will  sell  with  conviction,’’ 
Mr.  Civic  continued. 

Next,  he  said,  “The  buyer  must  add 


Ready-to-Wear  Group  saw  the  first  showing  of  Puerto  Rican  fashions 
that  will  appear  in  many  department  stores  this  spring.  The  show  was 
arranged  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Development  Administration. 
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education  concerning  the  selling  fea¬ 
tures.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
having  a  regular  weekly  meeting  with 
your  staff.  All  new  fashions  should  be 
discussed  and  demonstrated  in  great 
detail.” 

Mr.  Civic  also  described  four  excel¬ 
lent  silent  salesmen  which  the  buyer 
has  at  his  disposal:  (1)  signs  at  the 
point  of  sale— which  tell  a  story,  high¬ 
light  what’s  new  about  the  garment, 
encourage  the  customer  to  buy,  and 
sometimes  mention  price;  (2)  the  floor 
manikin,  which  is  particularly  effective 
with  certain  garments  which  show  up 
poorly  on  hangers;  (3)  window  dis¬ 
plays— which  are  the  most  dramatic 
presentation  of  all;  (4)  the  fashion 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper,  which 
sells  the  store’s  fashion  authority  as 
well  as  a  particular  item. 

The  essence  of  fashion,  said  Mr. 
Civic,  is  newness;  and  he  concluded  by 
showing,  on  live  models,  five  “easily 
promotable”  kinds  of  newness  in  to¬ 
day’s  fashion  picture.  They  were  (1) 
fabric  interest,  such  as  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  Zefran;  (2)  specialized  sizing,  like 
a  print  dress  for  the  short-waisted 
woman  under  5'  5"  ;  (3)  the  over  all 
silhouette,  such  as  the  chemise;  (4) 
a  particular  detail,  like  a  bloused  back 
or  lofig  torso;  and  (5)  color,  as  in  a 
monotone  outfit  of  “orange  sherbert,” 
a  new  spring  shade  for  1958. 

Fashion  Training.  Fashion  selling  is 
a  challenge  which  “grows  bigger  as 
the  customer  becomes  more  conserva¬ 
tive  with  her  money.”  With  this  state¬ 
ment,  Shirley  Buettner,  training  di¬ 
rector  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr, 
Rochester,  summed  up  her  detailed 
presentation  of  her  store’s  special  fash¬ 
ion  training  program. 

This  program,  she  said,  stems  from 
“our  feeling  that  in  order  to  do  a  good 
selling  job,  our  salespeople  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories  must  know  and 
understand  the  whole  fashion  stoiy  of 
the  season.”  Therefore,  she  told  the 
group,  the  store’s  training  program 
has  three  parts;  “(1)  Training  by  the 
buyers  in  departmental  meetings  and 
day-to-day  coaching;  (2)  training  by 
the  divisional  training  supervisor  as¬ 
signed  to  the  ready-to-wear  division 
and  the  divisional  training  sufjervisor 
assigned  to  the  accessories  division, 
and  the  training  supervisor  assigned  to 
the  basement  store;  (3)  fashion  train¬ 


ing  clinics  conducted  by  the  training 
department.” 

The  key  aim  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment,  Miss  Buettner  explained,  is 
“more  training  closer  to  the  job  and 
to  the  needs  of  the  particular  mer¬ 
chandise  division  and  its  depart¬ 
ments.”  Hence,  the  operation  is  de¬ 
centralized,  with  a  training  supervisor 
assigned  to  each  of  the  merchandising 
divisions,  who  reports  administratively 
to  the  merchandise  manager  and  func¬ 
tionally  to  the  training  director. 

Classes  and  Meetings.  The  monthly 
meetings  of  the  training  supervisor 
are  based  on  the  Fashion  Seller’s 
Guide  of  the  Amos  Parrish  service,  a 
copy  of  which  goes  to  every  clerk  in 
ready-to-wear  and  accessories.  Train¬ 
ing  supervisors  generally  hold  one 
meeting  for  all  the  dress  departments, 
another  for  the  sportswear  department, 
one  for  the  suit  and  coat  departments 
and  one  for  millinery. 

There  is  staff  participation  not  only 
in  the  meetings  themselves.  Miss 
Buettner  continued,  but  in  their  prep¬ 
aration  as  well;  two  or  three  sales¬ 
people  in  each  department  help  select 
the  merchandise  to  be  discussed;  then 
at  the  meeting  other  clerks  help  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  fashion  points. 

Between  these  monthly  classes  the 
training  supervisor  “spends  consider¬ 
able  time  in  each  department  inform¬ 
ally  and  engages  in  conversations  with 
the  salespeople  about  some  piece  of 
merchandise,  or  their  success  or  their 
problems  in  selling  the  new  fashions. 
She  gets  them  to  show  her  and  talk 
about  the  new  things  that  have  come 
in,”  Miss  Buettner  stated. 

The  buyers’  weekly  meetings  are 
also  built  up  around  the  Amos  Par¬ 
rish  booklets.  “One  of  the  best  train¬ 
ing  jobs  being  done  with  the  book¬ 
lets,”  said  Miss  Buettner,  “is  done  by 
one  buyer  who  holds  a  10-minute 
meeting  each  morning  before  store 
opening  in  which  she  shows  and  talks 
about  new  merchandise  which  has  just 
come  in  and  relates  the  selling  job  to 
the  points  in  the  booklet.  If  there  is 
no  new  merchandise,  she  invites  the 
group  to  talk  about  selling  problems, 
responses  of  customers  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  so  on.” 

Clinics.  Miss  Buettner  then  described 
Sibley’s  fashion  training  clinics.  They 


are  held  twice  a  year  in  February  and 
September,  and  consist  of  two  or  three 
45-minute  sessions  which  are  held  on 
paid  time  (before  store  opening)  and 
are  compulsory  for  all  personnel  in 
ready-to-wear  and  accessories.  They 
are  made  entertaining  as  well  as  in¬ 
formative  with  skits  and  music  plus 
live  models— frequently  store  people- 
slides,  films  and  other  visual  aids. 

The  store’s  fashion  coordinator 
works  with  the  training  department 
on  this  project,  by  selecting  all  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  clinics  and  determin¬ 
ing  the  dates  for  the  clinics,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  buyers  to  be  sure 
the  merchandise  is  in  the  store  in 
time. 

Branch  store  salespeople  are  invited 
to  the  clinics  and  transportation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  The  Central  Training 
Department  also  holds  fashion  train¬ 
ing  meetings  in  the  branches,  using 
manufacturers’  films  and  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  Training  package. 

The  Fashion  Magazine's  Job.  “How 
can  you  use  the  fashion  magazine  to 
help  do  a  fashion  job  in  your  store?” 
This  question  was  posed  by  Dorothy 
Park,  merchandise  editor  of  Vogue 
Magazine,  who  offered  an  answer  in 
terms  of  what  Vogue  attempts  to  do 
and  how  it  goes  about  it. 

Vogue’s  fashion  editors  go  into  the 
market,  like  buyers,  to  see  what’s 
there.  A  new  fashion  needs  interpre¬ 
tation.  Vogue  editors  experiment  with 
ideas,  accessories,  ensembling.  They 
tell  reatfers  how  to  wear  a  fashion  and 
when;  where  to  buy  it;  how  much  it 
will  cost.  Then  Vogue’s  merchandising 
division  prepares  promotional  mater¬ 
ial  for  retail  stores.  This  includes  port¬ 
folios  of  ad  ideas;  window  ideas;  cover 
glossies  of  the  particular  issue  in  which 
a  fashion  feature  is  appearing;  re¬ 
source  lists;  swatches.  In  addition, 
twice  a  year  Vogue  prepares  charts  of 
the  colors  and  textiles  for  the  coming 
season’s  apparel. 

The  magazine’s  representatives  visit 
stores  to  study  their  fashion  interests 
and  public  taste  and  reaction.  Also, 
store  representatives  frequently  visit 
the  New  York  office  to  discu.ss  trends, 
ideas  and  potential  plans.  Miss  Park 
found  these  visits  especially  useful. 
“It’s  only  through  the  interchange  of 
ideas  that  we  can  all  work  together 
successfully,”  she  commented. 
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S  T  O  R  E  .S 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Packaging  In  A 
Service  Business 


RmtiiHKir' 


What  is  packaging  going  to  do  to 
the  service  asjject  of  corsetry  — {per¬ 
sonal  fitting  by  the  expert  corsetiere? 
There  is  more  need  for  personal  sell¬ 
ing  than  ever.  The  customer  who 
wants  and  needs  service  still  must  be 
waited  on,  skillfully  and  courteously. 

A  sound  program  in  your  corset 
dejpartment  will  include  high  mark¬ 
up  packaged  bras  and  girdles,  which 


post  and  main  departments  were 
studied.  Reactions  of  customers, 
clerks  and  buyers  were  carefully  tab¬ 
ulated  at  that  time. 

I'he  initial  reception  and  results 
were  gootl.  But  work  was  started  im¬ 
mediately  on  new  packages  that  re¬ 
flected  the  results  of  additional  stud¬ 
ies.  And  each  season,  new  changes 
have  been  made  .  .  .  with  increased 
customer  acceptance  and  sales. 

Even  with  the  most  thorough  {ire- 
testing,  packaging  in  a  service  busi¬ 
ness  must  change  and  improve  as 
customers’  attitudes  change.  And 
The  Formfit  Company  in  follow'ing 
this  careful  {policy  of  customer“pulse- 
feeling”  has  evolved  pre-packaging 
that  is  up  to  the  minute.  Even  now’ 
with  new  boxes  and  display  racks  go¬ 
ing  into  stores,  additional  improve¬ 
ments  are  on  the  package  designer’s 
drawing  board. 

Formfit  feels  that  every  good  un- 
derfashion  package  must  be  designed 
with  these  facts  in  mind: 

1.  Packages  must  include  answers 
to  questions  that  might  otherwise  be 
supplied  by  the  sales  person.  There 
must  be  enough  information  on  the 
package  to  enable  the  customer  to 
make  up  her  own  mind  — actually 
“make  the  sale’’  to  herself. 

2.  Chistomers  want  to  inspect  the 
merchandise,  feel  it  if  they  choose. . . 
and  then  close  the  container.  There¬ 
fore  all  Ixixes  must  be  designed  to 
o{}en  and  close  easily. 

3.  Today’s  shop{>er  is  always  in  a 
hurry,  she  is  aware  of  nationally- 
advertised  brands,  but  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  have  time  to  shop  for  them.  So 
a  package  must  be  attractive  enough 
to  sto{}  the  shop{ier  and  invite  buy¬ 
ing.  The  Formfit  name,  which  she 
knows,  must  be  displayed  promi¬ 
nently  to  attract  attention. 


The  Next  Step . . . 

New  Formfit  Package  . . .  Coming  Soon 


4.  Because  customers  are  easily  dis¬ 
couraged,  display  racks  must  practi¬ 
cally  hand  her  the  merchandise.  And 
a  big  size-array  should  be  readily 
available. 

5.  With  rapid  changes  in  retailing, 
Formfit  feels  that  the  {package  that  is 
intHKluced  today,  may  be  out-of-date 
tomorrow.  And  that  is  why  Formfit 
carries  out  a  {lolicy  of  continuing 
research  and  constant  change  in  this 
newest  {phase  of  corset  selling.  For 
today’s  customer-in-a-hurry— the  an¬ 
swer  to  selling  more  at  busy  times 
and  to  getting  ()lns  business  in  main 
and  out{K)st  departments  is  u{>to- 
the-minute  {packaging. 


The  Current  Extremely  Successful 
Formfit  Package 

will  not  replace,  but  rather  augment 
the  personal  contact  that  has  built 
your  reputation. 

Better  stores  instruct  their  sales- 
{pcople  on  the  use  of  packaging  as 
an  added  selling  tool  that  gives  them 
information  about  the  garment  in 
the  Ixpx,  and  opens  the  door  to  “plus 
selling.’’  Your  Formfit  representative 
is  well  qualified  to  discuss  this  sub¬ 
ject  with  you. 

More  than  five  years  ago  Formfit 
laid  the  groundwork  fora  packaging 
{program  with  the  introduction  of 
dis{plays  and  merchandise  in  test 
{Packages  in  selected  stores.  Both  out- 


A  Camplete  Bra  and  Girdle  Selection  for  the 
Young  Teen-ager— Another  Formfit  First 
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Street  Floor  Departments 


STREET  floor  merchandising,  with 
its  heavy  accent  on  sales  and  profits 
per  square  foot,  has  always  been  a  job 
of  challenge  and  change.  The  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division’s  Accessories  and 
Sinallwares  Group  met  to  study  some 
of  the  new  problems  and  opportuni-' 
ties  that  face  the  street  floor  merchan¬ 
diser  today.  They  included:  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  sjwrtswear  growth  on  the  niain 
floor;  the  maintenance  of  assortments 
without  over-ihvesllihent  in  branches; 
the  future  of  the  cosmetics  department 
if,  as  is  possible,  the  price  levels  of  the 
perfume  section  take  a  sharp  drop: 
and  the  problematical  future  of  the 
notions  department.  Harry  L.  Weis- 
man,  merchandise  manager  at  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and  chairman 
of  the  Group,  presided. 

Central  Buying  for  Four  Stores.  In  all 

of  its  four  stores— none  of  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  branch— Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.’s  p>olicy  is  to  carry  complete  assort¬ 
ments.  How  Schuster’s  central  buying 
organization  handles  the  complicated 
problem  of  assortment  maintenance  in 
a  four-store  business  was  described  by 
Herbert  A.  Leeds,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  street  floor  departments. 

Any  multiple-store  merchant  must 
admit,  said  Mr.  Leeds,  that  a  single 
store  of  equal  or  even  lesser  volume 
has  an  advantage  over  him  in  mer¬ 
chandise  representi'tion.  “We  must  of 
necessity  lean  toward  more  concentra¬ 
tion  in  depth  of  stock  on  proven 
styles,’’  he  said,  “and  this  tends  to 
eliminate  certain  unproven  fashions 
from  our  stocks.’’ 

Test  purchases  are  sometimes  made 
on  fashion  items,  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  color  and  size  assortment  for  one 
store  only.  “  But  testing  must  be  done 
with  moderation  in  a  multiple  store 
business,”  cautioned  Mr.  Leeds,  “lest 
we  test  ourselves  out  of  ojjen-to-buy 
and  dangerously’* thin  out  our  assort¬ 
ments." 

Tile  conj^ete-assortment-in-every- 
stor^  policy  is  nqt  juried  out  mechan¬ 
ically  at  Schuster’s.  Customer  demand 
varies  somewhat  in  the  different  stores. 


although  the  best  sellers  are  usually 
the  same  for  all.  For  example,  while 
every  price  line  is  carried  in  every 
store,  some  stores  sell  faster  than  others 
at  certain  price  points.  The  same  situ¬ 
ation  applies  to  styles:  for  instance, 
the  new  Capitol  Court  store,  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  center  catering  to  young  mar¬ 
ried  people,  has  more  demand  than 
the  older  stores  for  clutch  bags,  casual 
blouses,  and  incoming  fashions. 

Buying  Organization.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  merchandise  procurement, 
for  sales  and  for  financial  performance 
lies  with  the  central  organization  buy¬ 
er  and  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  To  guide  their  buying  decisions 
they  have  the  help  of  the  department 
managers  and  divisional  merchandise 
supervisors  in  the  stores,  whose  re¬ 
sponsibility  it  is  to  report  and  inter¬ 
pret  their  customers’  merchandise  de¬ 
mands.  The  buyers  keep  in  close  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  stores  by  sched¬ 
uled  visits,  during  which  they  examine 
stocks  and  talk  to  salespeople  and 
customers.  Each  season  they  conduct 
several  sales  meetings  at  each  store, 
concentrating  on  merchandise  infor¬ 
mation  and  selling  techniques.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  they  hold  monthly  group 
meetings  at  their  offices  for  all  their 
department  managers. 

In  determining  the  distribution  of 
the  centrally  bought  merchandise  to 
the  various  stores,  the  buyer  is  guided 
by  the  individual  store’s  rate  of  sale 
and  experience,  and  the  distribution 
basis  is  reviewed  frequently.  And  here 
an  advantage  of  the  multi-store  oper¬ 
ation  turns  up:  merchandise  that  does 
not  move  too  well  in  one  store  can  be 
transferred  to  another  where  it  is  in 
greater  demand. 

Turnover  Problems.  The  four-store 
stock  requirements  do  not  particularly 
impair  over-all  turnover  p)erformance, 
Mr.  Leeds  reported;  it  is  mostly  good- 
to-average.  But  there  are  some  excep¬ 
tions: 

“In  departments  like  notions,  toilet¬ 
ries  and  hosiery,  where  we  of>erate  in 
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reality  with  five  stocks,  we  are  at  a 
turnover  disadvantage.  Each  store  has 
a  complete  floor  stock  plus  a  fairly 
complete  central  reserve  stock  for  cur¬ 
rent  fill-ins.  Purchase  orders  in  these 
departments  are  principally  placed  for 
the  reserve  stocks  and  store  merchan¬ 
dise  requisitions  are  drawn  from  the 
central  reserve.  Stock  at  the  stores  is 
essentially  current  forward  stock. 

“Thread,  buttons,  zipp)ers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  must  each  be  carried  in  four 
separately  complete  assortments  of 
colors,  sizes  and  price  lines;  and  there 
are  representative  minimums  below 
which  it  is  not  judiciously  p)ossible  to 
go  and  still  logically  be  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  These  are  appreciable  weights  in 
the  turnover  factor  of  a  notions  tle- 
partment,  when  the  myriad  never-out 
items  which  make  up  much  ^pf  the 
stock  content  are  considered.” 

Some  exceptions  are  made  to  Schu¬ 
ster’s  policy  of  central  purchasing,  in 
order  to  assure  an  in-stock  position  on 
a  few  fast  moving  items.  For  example, 
on  one  notions  department  foundation 
line,  the  department  manager  places 
automatic  fill-in  orders  which  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  resource  for  drop  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  store;  the  principal  brand¬ 
ed  line  in  the  hosiery  department  is 
similarly  handled.  The  buyer  gets  a 
copy  of  the  order.  In  each  such  case  a 
stock-to-sales  balance  is  established  for 
each  item,  and  periodically  checked 
for  possible  changes. 

Sportswear  Classifications.  With 
sportswear  becoming  ever  more  impor¬ 
tant  on  the  street  floor,  it  is  time  to 
give  careful  study  to  the  direction  its 
growth  should  take,  said  Walter  Mc- 
Tigue,  merchandise  manager  at  Car- 
son  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  These  are  two 
main  points  he  thought  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

(1)  The  regular  women’s  and  misses’ 
accessories  and  smallwares  classifica¬ 
tions  should  not  be  neglected  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  space  needed  to  expand  the 
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sportswear  classifications. 

(2)  Plans  must  be  geared  to  street 
floor  conditions,  aiming  at  fast  turn¬ 
over,  substantial  sales  per  square  foot, 
and  uncomplicated  selling  situations— 
in  short,  the  item  approach  rather 
than  assortment  merchandising. 

Mr.  McTigue  then  gave  his  estimate 
of  the  growth  potential  in  each  of  the 
sportswear  (or  blouses  and  coordinates) 
classifications,  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  merchandising  policy.  In  the 
best  established  classification,  main 
floor  blouses  and  shirts,  he  found  the 
least  satisfactory  merchandising  situa¬ 
tion.  The  street  floor  blouse  section 
does  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  main 
store  blouse  business,  and  accounts  for 
one-third  of  sportswear  volume.  But 
initial  marlfxm  is  inadequate  and 
markdowns  have  been  increasing. 
“Traditional  costs  and  retails  must  be 
appraised,”  said  Mr.  McTigue.  “We 
must  sell  for  more  or  buy  for  less.” 

Sweaters,  Jackets,  T-Shirts.  In  the 

sweaters  classification  he  saw  substan¬ 
tial  opportunity  for  growth.  Sweaters, 
he  said,  are  generally  more  profitable 
than  total  sportswear,  though  turn¬ 
over  is  not  up  to  street  floor  standards. 
But  every  merchandiser’s  experience 
has  been  that  a  single  dominant  sweat¬ 
er  style  can  account  for  a  huge  portion 
of  a  season’s  volume,  and  Mr.  McTigue 
strongly  recommended  therefore  that 
street  floor  sweaters  be  a  limited,  high¬ 
ly  selective  operation—  which  will  im¬ 
prove  turnover.  “And  if  space  is  the 
primary  limitation,”  he  commented, 
“it  is  well  to  know  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  annual  sweater  volume  is  done 
during  the  fall.” 

Seasonal  merchandising  is  also  char¬ 
acteristic  of  an  efficient  and  profitable 
operation  in  jackets,  most  important 
in  the  fall,  and  in  T-shirts,  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  spring.  Both  classifica¬ 
tions  are  small  contributors  to  total 
sfwrtswear  volume  (jackets  five  to  7.5 
per  cent,  T-shirts  about  2.5  per  cent). 


but  they  can  be  profitable  on  an  item 
basis  in  small  space.  Mr.  McTigue  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  item  concentra¬ 
tion  in  jackets  on  the  street  floor  be 
on  coverups,  where  size  and  fit  do  not 
create  problems,  and  where  impulse 
buying  in  substantial  volume  can  be 
produced  by  a  single  dominant  dis¬ 
play.  In  T-shirts,  he  said,  only  a  few 
basic  items  need  be  carried  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis;  small  stocks  can  produce 
profitable  volume.  Over  80  per  cent 
of  this  business,  he  said,  is  produced 
in  the  “price  departments”— main 
floor,  budget  and  junior. 

Skirts,  Slacks,  Beachwear.  For  skirts,  a 
year-round  business,  Mr.  McTigue  re¬ 
commended  item  specialization  even 
to  the  point  of  a  single  price.  Stock,  he 
said,  might  be  concentrated  in  easy- 
fitting  coordinates,  carried  as  individ¬ 
ual  items  or  along  with  matching 
blouses.  Good  color  range,  including 
basics  and  several  fashion  colors,  will 
thus  be  possible.  Such  an  item  is  easy 
to  sell,  requires  no  time-consuming  fit¬ 
ting  and  no  fitting  rooms,  and  is  easy 
to  maintain  in  profitable  stock-to-sales 
ratio.  Skirts  are  important  in  total 
sportswear  volume,  contributing  about 


20  per  cent,  but  it’s  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness,  said  Mr.  McTigue,  and  assort¬ 
ment  merchandising  should  be  left  to 
the  regular  departments. 

Two  other  classifications— pants  and 
beachwear— offer  limited  possibilities 
for  street  floor  expansion,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Tigue  believes.  The  first,  he  said, 
might  have  some  “opportunistic,  sea¬ 
sonal”  possibilities— always  on  the  item 
basis,  and  with  due  consideration  to 
uncomplicated  selling.  In  beachwear, 
he  said,  there  seem  to  be  few  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities,  unless  there  is  a 
fairly  complete  sportswear  department 
on  the  main  floor.  Eighty  to  90  pier 
cent  of  the  business  is  done  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  department. 

Neglected  Notions.  Most  department 
store  managements  are  blind  to  the 
volume  and  profit  opportunities  that 
exist  in  their  notions  departments, 
said  Florence  Goldin,  vice  president 
of  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  because 
they  have  never  given  sufficient  thought 
to  the  attitudes  and  requirements  of 
the  notions  department  customer. 

Management  thinks  of  the  notions 
department  as  a  “staple  op>eration” 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


Piece  Goods — The  Long-Term  View 


EARS,  ROEBUCK  will  launch  a 
high-powered  campaign  this  year  to 
create  new  interest  in  home  sewing. 
T.  F.  Filline,  Sears’  supervisor  of  yard 
goods  and  notions,  described  his  com¬ 
pany’s  plans  at  a  session  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  which  drew  an 
audience  of  350.  He  predicted  that 
economic  conditions  and  other  factors 
will  work  in  favor  of  piece  goods  sales 
this  year,  and  said  the  time  is  propiti¬ 
ous  for  a  tradewide  promotional  effort 
to  make  home  sewing  more  popular. 

“I  am  completely  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  the  piece  goods  business 
at  Sears  and  elsewhere,”  said  Mr.  Fil¬ 
line.  “We  have  already  committed  for 
the  expenditure  of  additional  promo¬ 
tional  funds  and  we  are  confident  we 
will  get  all  of  our  money  back  and  a 
profit  besides.” 

Mr.  Filline  was  one  of  10  sp>eakers 
who  covered  most  phases  of  the  piece 


goods  operation,  offering  ideas  for  the 
improvement  of  buying  policies,  cost 
control,  promotion  techniques,  market 
development  and  vendor  relations. 
Sam  Cardone,  of  Forbes  &  Wallace, 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Piece  Goods 
Executive  Committee,  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting. 

Enlarging  the  Market.  The  current 
economic  slowdown  can  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the  piece  goods  mar¬ 
ket,  said  Mr.  Filline,  because  fewer 
women  will  be  working  outside  the 
home  and  more  will  have  to  econo¬ 
mize,  which  they  can  do  by  sewing  for 
themselves.  Additional  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  listed  were  these; 

(1)  Piece  goods  prices  (58  per  cent 
higher  in  1956  than  in  1939)  are  not 
so  inflated  as  the  general  price  level. 
(2)  A  quite  drastic  style  change  is  now 
under  way,  which  will  help  to  make 
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existing  feminine  wardrobes  obso¬ 
lete,  and  the  chemise  style  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  easy  one  to  run  up  at  home  for 
yourself.  This  situation  is  the  reverse 
of  what  occurred  in  1949— the  year 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  a  good  piece 
goods  business— when  a  fashion  revo¬ 
lution  brought  in  long,  full  dresses, 
requiring  much  yardage  and  sewing 
time.  (3)  The  passive  viewing  of  tele¬ 
vision  is  losing  its  appeal  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion-women  are  in  the  mood  to  be 
sold  on  a  creative  hobby,  just  as  their 
husbands  were  sold  on  the  do-it-your¬ 
self  movement  by  the  pmwer  tool  in¬ 
dustry.  (4)  Ownership  of  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  is  wides|>read,  a  development 
greatly  aided  by  the  availability  of 
low-priced  foreign  machines.  (5)  Sew¬ 
ing  classes  in  schools  have  been  popu¬ 
lar  and  good;  millions  of  today’s  teen¬ 
agers  know  how  to  sew,  and  so  do  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  women  whose  school 
days  are  not  too  far  behind  them.  One 
pattern  company  survey  estimates  that 
28  million  women  have  some  sewing 
skill. 

Sears'  Promotion  Plans.  As  a  basic 
move  to  enlarge  the  market.  Sears  in¬ 
tends  to  increase  its  cooperation  with 
schools.  Mr.  Filline  estimated  that  20 
per  cent  of  piece  goods  business  today 
is  accounted  for  by  students  in  sewing 
classes;  that  over  half  of  the  girls  in 
high  schools  make  all  or  some  of  their 
own  clothes.  And  while  teen-agers  are 
important  as  a  present  market,  they 
are  even  more  worth  cultivating  as 
future  homemakers.  He  advised  stores 
working  with  schools  not  to  compete 
with  the  instructors  by  attempting  to 
teach  sewing  techniques,  but  to  help 
them  by  (1)  providing  information  on 
fabrics  and  fabric  performance;  (2) 
creating  an  appreciation  among  the 
students  of  the  niceties  of  fit  and  work¬ 
manship  that  individual  dress  making 
offers  them;  (3)  contributing  modest 
prizes  and  awards,  displaying  prize 
garments  in  the  store  and  giving  the 


sewing  class  publicity  whenever  possi¬ 
ble.  He  advised  strongly  against  any 
direct  sales  pressure. 

Besides  the  stepped-up  school  pro¬ 
gram,  Sears  will  have  many  more  home 
sewing  fashion  shows  this  year,  in  its 
stores  throughout  the  country  and  also 
at  women’s  club  meetings. 

Finally,  the  Sears  mat  service  will 
incorporate  slogans  of  the  “sew  and 
save’’  type  in  store  ad  material,  and 
the  piece  goods  promotional  approach 
will  concentrate  on  selling  the  bene¬ 
fits  the  customer  can  realize  from  do¬ 
ing  her  own  sewing. 

A  Better  Department.  As  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  good  piece  goods  department, 
Mr.  Filline  said  success  is  a  matter  of 
perfection  in  details,  and  since  the 
department  manager  must  rely  on 
salespeople  to  handle  details  he  should 
make  very  certain  of  good  work  organ¬ 
ization.  He  advised  that  every  regular 
salesperson  should  be  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  certain  lines  and 
tables,  and  that  the  assignments  be 
posted  so  that  extras  will  know  whom 
to  turn  to  for  stock  and  selling  in¬ 
formation. 

A  formal  training  program  for  new 
salespeople  is  essential,  he  said,  and 
should  provide  a  brief  course  in  basic 
fabrics,  fibers,  blends  and  finishes,  and 
charts  of  pattern  types  for  different 
figures  and  of  recommended  colors  for 
different  hair  and  complexion  colors. 
Regular  meetings  should  be  held  to 
keep  salespeople  up  to  date  on  new 
fabrics  as  they  come  in,  on  advertised 
and  displayed  items  and  on  new  fash¬ 
ion  trends. 

To  avoid  the  serious  merchandising 
failure  of  being  out  of  stock  on  big 
sellers,  Mr.  Filline’s  advice  to  buyers 
w'as  not  that  they  should  merely  stock 
all  popular  staples  in  greater  depth 
but  that  they  should  develop  better 
techniques  for  anticipating  demand. 

“Generally  speaking,’’  he  said,  “re¬ 
tail  stores  at  best  work  toward  what 
they  consider  adequate  stock,  without 
sufficient  regard  for  building  up  in¬ 
ventories  for  p>eak  sales.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  not  knowing  what 
demand  for  a  given  item  really  is. 
Consequently,  an  out-of-stock  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  p>eak  period  just  perpetuates 
itself  year  after  year.  Greater  concen¬ 
tration  on  this  subject  .  .  .  and  greater 
accuracy  in  keeping  records  can  give 


better  in-stock  prosition  at  peaks  and 
even  lower  your  inventory  level.’’ 

Reaching  Teen-Agers.  More  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  teen-age  market  and  a 
practical  plan  for  getting  its  business 
into  the  store  was  offered  by  George 
A.  Steers,  sales  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  Sanforized  Division,  Clnett  Pea¬ 
body  fe  Co.,  and  Wilson  Ferguson, 
market  sales  representative. 

The  Sanforized  executives  presented 
their  Fashion  Show  Work  Book,  which 
gives  home  economics  teachers  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  on  how  to  organize 
a  semester  of  sewing  projects  climaxed 
by  a  fashion  show  at  term’s  end.  The 
first  version,  issued  two  years  ago,  pro¬ 
vided  lesson  material  on  fashions  and 
fabrics:  the  new  one  includes  training 
in  purchasing  fabrics,  and  takes  the 
students  into  local  stores  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  w'as  tested  recently  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  for  a  full  term,  and 
Mr.  Ferguson  showed  with  slides  how 
the  class  work  was  carried  right  into 
retail  piece  goods  departments. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  student 
market,  Mr.  Steers  provided  these  sta¬ 
tistics:  There  are  now  eight  million 
girls  in  the  13-19  age  group.  Four  and 
a  quarter  million  of  them  attend 
clothes-making  classes;  use  sewing  ma¬ 
chines;  make  17  million  garments  a 
year;  annually  use  50  million  yards  of 
fabric  and  average  $23  each  for  fabrics 
and  findings.  By  1965  there  will  be  12 
million  girls  in  this  age  group. 

Piece  Goods  Inventories.  Piece  goods 
buying  policies  can  be  condensed  into 
two  formulas,  one  for  the  large,  dom¬ 
inant  operation  and  one  for  the  medi- 
um-to-small  department,  said  Frank 
Lenihan,  merchandise  manager  at  Al¬ 
lied  Purchasing  Corporation. 

Ruling  out,  for  the  moment,  the 
strictly  promotional  department,  he 
outlined  first  the  basic  inventory  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  big  department  that 
aims  for  community  dominance.  Such 
a  department  must  have  full  assort¬ 
ments  of  color  and  print  ranges;  good 
representation  of  new  and  different 
items;  first-in-town  representation  of 
new  fashion  trends  in  a  variety  of  price 
lines;  enough  prestige  stock  to  main¬ 
tain  leadership;  confined  items  and 
lines  in  top  brands;  and  planned  spe¬ 
cial  values,  bought  off-season. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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News  from  Du  Pont 


Information  for 
retail  management 
about  important 
Du  Pont 
merchandising 
programs. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR 

HOSIERY 

DEPARTMENTS 


Understanding  the  consumer  is  your  business.  wear  stockings.  Let  us  know  if  you*d  like  a  copy.) 

Ours,  too.  Often  it  isn’t  our  test  tubes  but  your  Encouraged  by  this  attitude,  by  Du  Font’s 

customers  who  tell  us  how  to  improve  the  sale  advertising  program  and  by  the  National  Ho¬ 
of  end  products  in  which  our  textile  fibers  are  siery  Manufacturers  Association’s  intelligent 

used.  efforts,  the  hosiery  industry  has  created  tints  to 

Take  women’s  hosiery,  for  instance.  If  your  coordinate  with  costume  colors.  Every  national 

hosiery  department  is  typical,  you  know  that  brand  now  has  toned  hosiery  and  the  big  retail 

sales  haven’t  kept  pace  with  the  store  as  a  whole.  brands  are  following  svdt. 

Women  fell  into  the  habit  of  bujdng  stockings  Deporfment  and  specialty  stores  that  pioneered 

in  neutral  fiesh  tones,  wearing  them  (or  leaving  in  toned  hosiery  are  impressed  with  results.  This 

them  off)  with  no  regard  to  their  potential  value  surge  of  interest  in  stockings  has  been  selling 

as  fashion  accessories.  They  showed  little  in-  the  neutral  as  well  as  promotional  shades.  Of 

clination  to  buy  more  than  one  shade  at  a  time,  particular  interest  to  management  is  that  promo¬ 
te  buy  more  than  were  absolutely  needed,  or  tional  shades  have  been  selling  with  a-  full 

even  to  buy  where  they  bought  their  fashions.  markup. 

Now,  a  little  insight  into  women’s  attitudes  Your  own  buy^  is  undoubtedly  seizing  this 

is  pointing  the  way  to  a  big  change.  Many  for-  opportunity  to  revitalize  her  department.  Th«re 

ward-looking  stores,  in  fact,  are  already  dem-  is  plenty  of  help  available  from  your  resources 

onstrating  that  a  better  imderstanding  of  the  and  Du  Pont  is  helping  with  selling  aids— a 

customer  can  create  new  excitement  at  the  ho-  16-mm  training  film,  store  displays  and  heavy 

siery  counter,  thanks  to  the  wonderful  way  consumer  advertising  in  fashion  publications, 

women  respond  when  dep>artment  stores  offer  It’s  a  continuing  program  with  us. 

them  merchandise  with  an  extra  appeal.  You,  as  store  management,  have  to  help,  too. 

In  this  case,  it's  toned  hoisery — stockings  with  The  department  needs  additional  inventory  to 

“just  a  hint  of  a  tint” — to  complement  the  keep  the  program  going.  It  needs  encourage- 

costume  color.  This  fashion  idea  in  nylons  has  ment  from  you  and  cooperation  from  other 

given  women  reason  to  buy  more  and  better  fashion  departments.  Results  will  be  well  worth 

stockings,  and  to  buy  them  in  stores  with  fash-  your  while;  restored  hosiery  volume  and  profits, 

ion  authority.  and  a  greater  flow  of  fashion-conscious  cus- 

It  started  with  a  consumer  study  made  by  tomers  through  your  store’s  main  floor.  Sounds 

Du  Pont  in  1956.  Results  indicated  women  promising,  doesn’t  it?  If  you  would  like  to  talk 

would  welcome  subtly  used  color  in  hosiery;  further  about  this  new  merchandising  oppor- 

that  they  associate  it  with  smart,  sophisticated  tunity,  call:  Textile  Fibers  Department,  Worn- 

grooming.  (The  study  also  revealed  a  lot  of  en’s  Wear  Merchandising,  Empire  State  Bldg., 

other  fascinating  reasons  why  women  buy  and  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York. 
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With  such  assortment  requirements, 
the  depth  on  individual  items  may 
have  to  suffer  sometimes,  said  Mr. 
Lenihan,  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  Then  best  selling  colors 
must  be  reordered  early  and  fast;  in 
this  kind  of  department  timing  is  the 
key  to  successful  merchandising. 

Merchandising  in  Depth.  In  the  me¬ 
dium  and  small  department,  the  acid 
test  of  the  merchandiser’s  skill  is  his 
assortment  plan,  with  carefully  select¬ 
ed  individual  items  in  important  class¬ 
ifications.  His  goal  should  be  a  smaller 
selection  of  items  than  that  found  in 
the  big  department,  but  a  superior 
selection  of  colors  and  prints  jjer  item. 
“This  type  of  presentation,”  said  Mr. 
Lenihan,  “is  the  reason  for  the  success 
ol  many  a  specialty  store  operation.” 

In  answer  to  a  question  frequently 
raised  by  piece  gootls  buyers,  Mr.  Leni¬ 


han  said  that  new  merchandise  should 
be  introduced  in  opening  assortment 
in  December  for  spring  and  in  July 
for  fall.  By  the  end  of  January  and 
July,  inventories  should  be  peaked 
and  dramatically  displayed.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  peaking  piece  goods  stocks  in  a 
month  when  the  store  normally  takes 
inventory  is  solved  in  some  stores  by 
allowing  this  department  to  take  in¬ 
ventory  in  December. 

Mr.  lenihan  did  not  offer  any 
preachments  against  the  unwisdom  of 
operating  a  piece  goods  department 
entirely  on  a  special-value,  price-pro¬ 
motion  basis.  But  he  listed  the  dis¬ 
advantages  under  w'hich  such  a  de¬ 
partment  labors,  stressing  its  relative 
unimjxjrtance  to  regular  resources  and 
pointing  out  that  it  cannot  conduct 
any  effective  fashion  promotion;  can¬ 
not  tie  in  with  manufacturers’  nation¬ 
al  advertising:  cannot  offer  anything 


DuPont’s  Wash~and~Wear  Story 


Demonstration,  ■ '  dt-^matiza- 

tion  and  dancing,  with  music  foV’ 
good  measure,  w’ere  used  by  DuPont 
to  provide  a  relaxed  note  at  a  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  session  devoted 
to  the  story  of  wash-and-wear. 

The  DuPont  presentation  came  up 
with  a  definition  of  wash-and-wear— 
“garments  that  can  be  repeatedly 
worn,  washed,  and  worn  again  with 
little  or  no  pressing.”  Automatic 
wash-and-wear  means  that  the  right 
combination  of  fibers  and  tailoring 
skills  results  in  garments  that  can  go 
through  the  complete  cycle  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  washer  and  a  modern  home  dry¬ 
er,  and  be  ready  for  wear  with  little  or 


no  tbuch-up  ironing. 

'To  demonstrate  this  last,  DuPont 
had  four  Philco  washers  and  dryers 
hooked  up,  and  had  four  separate  out¬ 
fits  run  through.  At  the  end  of  the 
presentation,  the  outfits  were  modeled 
for  the  audience,  along  with  others 
selected  to  indicate  the  variety  of 
wash-and-wear  fashions  available. 

As  the  presentation  progressed,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  such  fibers  as 
nylon.  Dacron,  Orion  give  wash-and- 
wear  qualities  to  fabrics,  but  only 
when  they  are  present  in  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  recommended  minimum  percent¬ 
ages  or  blend  levels.  Mention  was 
made  also  of  the  importance  of  projier 


but  a  limited  assortment  of  regular 
merchandise  and,  usually,  cannot  re¬ 
order  on  specific  patterns  and  colors. 

Cost  Control  Suggestion.  The  fashion 
folders  that  stores  buy  from  pattern 
companies  are  a  real  sales  stimulus 
as  long  as  they  get  into  customers’ 
hands;  they’re  a  waste  of  money  when 
they  don’t.  Bruce  L.  Powers,  piece 
goods  buyer  for  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
advised  his  fellow  buyers  to  check  up 
on  the  quantity  of  these  folders  they 
are  taking— at  $10  to  $12  a  thousand 
—and  on  what  happens  to  them  in  the 
store. 

“One  solution,”  he  said,  “is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  to  persuade  the  sales¬ 
persons  to  distribute  the  fashion  fold¬ 
ers  we  now  receive.  If  you  are  success¬ 
ful,  you  will  get  an  increase  in  sales. 
You  must  then  judge  the  value  of  the 
increase.  You  might  even  find  you 


construction  of  garments  for  wash- 
and-wear,  and  of  the  way  DuPont,  the 
mills,  and  the  cutting-up , trades  have 
worked  on  the  problem.  New  tailor¬ 
ing  techniques,  new  (Jihads,  even  new 
sewing  machines  have  been  called  in¬ 
to  play  to  achieve  the  wanted  results. 

As  an  indication, qf  how  the  market 
for  automatic  wash-^nd-wear  is  devel¬ 
oping,  it  was  pointed  out  that  home 
dryer  sales  are  zooming.  Two  and 
one-half  million  are  expected  to  be 
sold  this  year,  it  was  stated,  and  the 
expectation  is  that  by  1961  there  will 
be  17  million  of  them  in  use.  More 
women  than  ever  will  be  able  to  di7 
clothes  at  home  and  “press”  wash-and- 
wear  clothing  in  their  dryers. 

Nearly  all  current  models  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  it  was  emphasized,  have 
wash-and-wear  settings  for  clothes.  As 
an  example,  the  Philco-Bendix  auto¬ 
matic  machine  was  pointed  out  as 
having  for  wash-and-wear  the  right 
temperature:  a  shorter,  slower  cycle: 
low  heat  and  high  air  flow  in  the 
dryer,  and  a  final  five  minutes  of 
tumbling  in  unheated  air. 

Having  seen  for  themselves  how- 
effective  an  actual  washing  demonstra¬ 
tion  can  be,  the  retailers  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  urged  to  set  up  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  their  own  stores  when  featur¬ 
ing  wash-and-wear  merchandise. 
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need  more  fashion  folders  than  you 
are  currently  receiving. 

“The  other  solution  is  to  make  an 
honest  appraisal  of  your  fashion  fold¬ 
er  problem  by  keeping  a  record  of  the 
number  you  receive  and  the  number 
you  throw  away  each  month.  Figure 
your  costs  and  expenses  and  arrive  at 
a  satisfactory  figure  for  future  month¬ 
ly  receipts.  If  you  start  keeping  rec¬ 
ords  now,  by  July  you  will  know  what 
p)er  cent  of  your  present  monthly  ship¬ 
ments  you  can  use.” 

Pattern  Company  Activities.  A  film 
specially  prepared  for  the  meeting  by 
the  five  leading  pattern  companies  was 
introduced  by  A.  J.  Donahue,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Donahue  Sales  Corp.  He 
stressed  the  role  of  the  pattern  as  the 
essential  first  link  in  a  chain  of  pur¬ 
chases:  piece  goods,  notions,  sewing 
equipment,  etc. 

Advance,  Butterick,  McCall’s,  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  Vogue  all  participated  in 
the  film  report.  Entitled  "Changing 
American  Patterns,”  it  told  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  the  pattern  companies 
direct  at  the  growing  young  market, 
in  home  economics  classes,  4-H  Clubs 
and  extension  courses. 

Import  Merchandising.  Imports  give 
newness  and  variety  to  piece  goods 
stocks,  take  some  of  the  pressure  out 
of  price  competition,  and  are  avail¬ 
able,  said  John  Sullivan,  B.  Altman  & 
Co.,  piece  goods  buyer,  in  broader 
price  ranges  than  many  merchandisers 
seem  to  realize.  Deliveries,  he  conced¬ 
ed,  may  be  slow,  because  many  small 
foreign  mills  sell  on  a  made-to-order 
basis;  but  some  importers  carry  stock. 
Besides  enriching  the  merchandise  as¬ 
sortment  with  fabrics  not  readily  avail¬ 
able  here,  the  imports  offer  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  glamorous  and  dramatic  promo¬ 
tion  and  display— in  fact,  said  Mr. 
Sullivan,  they  demand  it.  To  support 
such  presentations  he  advised  extra 
thorough  briefing  of  salespeople  and 
recommended  that  buyers  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  help  offered  by  the  trade 
commissions  which  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  maintain  in  this  country. 

Buyers  and  Vendors.  Three  problems 
that  piece  goods  resources  can  and 
should  correct,  said  Miriam  Hazlett, 
piece  goods  buyer  at  The  Hecht  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  are  these: 


(1)  Inadequate  fabric  identification 
and  information;  (2)  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  in  piece  goods  put-ups,  and  (3) 
overshipments. 

Some  of  the  best  resources.  Miss 
Hazlett  pointed  out,  supply  nothing 
but  their  name  and  the  style  number 
and  yardage  on  the  hang  ticket;  others 
give  more  information,  but  on  a  single 
ticket  which  is  lost  after  the  first  sale 
is  made.  Information  about  fiber  con¬ 
tent,  finish,  fabric  performance  and 
care  should  appear,  she  said,  on  board 
ends  where  it  can  be  referred  to  during 
the  life  of  the  bolt. 

As  to  put-ups.  Miss  Hazlett  asked 
that  all  fabrics  of  the  same  style  be 
handled  uniformly  —  either  doubled 
and  rolled  or  rolled  on  tubes;  that 
white  and  pastel  be  encased  in  plastic 
film;  and  that  yardage  per  piece  be 
more  uniform. 

Exact  and  uniform  yardage  is  not 
“Hsv  to  maintain,  and  a  little  leeway 


for  the  mill  is  reasonable— at  The 
Hecht  Co.,  10  p>er  cent  excess  is  accept¬ 
ed  on  any  one  style  number,  but  if  the 
overage  is  larger  it  must  be  covered  by 
a  new  order  or  the  merchandise  re¬ 
turned.  Miss  Hazlett  urged  stores  to 
make  a  point  of  reporting  overship¬ 
ments  to  resources.  “More  often  than 
not,”  she  said,  “they  are  unaware  that 
the  problem  exists.” 

Checking  for  short  yardage  is  im¬ 
portant,  too.  Sam  Cardone  reported 
that  a  recent  survey  by  the  Piece  Goods 
Committee  showed  average  shortage  of 
goods  against  bills  to  be  1.1  per  cent 
among  a  group  of  110  stores.  Another 
tradewide  problem  is  the  loss  of  cash 
discounts,  which  was  discussed  by 
George  Day,  piece  goods  buyer  for 
Strawbridge  8c  Clothier.  He  asked  that 
the  NRMA  make  these  the  subject  of 
an  educational  effort  among  buyers 
and  resources,  as  it  has  done  in  other 
departments. 


Men's  and  Boys'  Wear  This  Spring 


SEEKING  new  ways  to  improve  vol¬ 
ume  and  profit,  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  at  its  session,  heard  with  satis¬ 
faction  some  of  its  own  achievements  in 
reducing  men’s  alteration  costs  and  in 
having  manufacturers  prepare  attrac¬ 
tive  merchandise  for  Father’s  Day. 
From  several  speakers  came  practical 
suggestions  for  stepping  up  business 
and  improving  results  in  this  group 
of  departments.  Sidney  S.  Rosen- 
zweig,  vice  president  of  Mutual  Buy¬ 
ing  Syndicate,  New  York,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group,  presided. 

The  panel  of  speakers  comprised: 
Morton  J.  Baum,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Hickey-Freeman  Co.,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Clothing  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  U.  S.  A.;  Fred  R.  Smith, 
of  the  editorial  staff.  Sports  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Magazine;  Sam  Rudofker,  presi¬ 
dent,  S.  Rudofker  8c  Sons,  Inc.;  Whit¬ 
ney  Stevens,  vice  president  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  at 
J.  P.  Stevens  8c  Co.;  J.  Lawrence  Sherk, 
vice  president  of  Frank  H.  Lee  Co.; 
Herman  N.  Goldman,  president,  the 
Boys’  Apparel  Buyers'  Association 


Baum  Rosenzweig 


and  buyer  of  boys’  wear  at  Isaac  Ham¬ 
burger  8c  Sons,  Baltimore;  Gene  Char- 
moy,  merchanidse  manager,  Kresge- 
Newark,  and  chairman,  NRM.\  sp>e- 
cial  Father’s  Day  Committee;  John 
M.  Connolly,  merchandise  consultant 
to  the  Men’s  Wear  Sales  Corporation. 

Change:  Not  Always  Profitable.  The 

rapid  changes  in  men’s  clothing  this 
past  decade,  Morton  Baum  pointed 
out,  have  not  brought  an  over  all  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  men’s  clothing 
and  in  its  profitability  to  manufactur¬ 
er  or  retailer.  For  this  situation,  he 
indicated  several  causes:  that  newness 
and  differentness  in  the  merchandise 
do  not  automatically  guarantee  added 
sales;  that  marketing  costs  have  gone 
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up  faster  than  cost  of  production;  that 
retailers,  instead  of  accepting  legiti¬ 
mate  price  increases  warranted  by 
quality,  have  fought  changes  to  higher 
price  levels.  If  stores  had  stayed  with 
familiar  qualities  and  maintained 
their  usual  percentage  markon,  he 
said,  they  would  have  had  adequate 
dollar  margins  without  fighting  for 
increased  jjercentage  margins. 

Getting  down  to  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  spring  and  summer  merchan¬ 
dise,  Mr.  Baum  urged  retailers  not  to 
lose  business  toward  the  end  of  each 
good  season  “because  your  eye  is  on 
the  low  closing  inventory.”  He  urged 
bringing  in  fresh,  new  spring  style 
items  in  December  and  January,  and 
planning  to  build  increased  volume  in 
spring  weight  goods  to  be  sold  as  ex¬ 
tra  units  while  the  department  is 
liquidating  its  fall  merchandise.  Sum¬ 
mer  weights,  he  said,  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  special  assortment  during  the 
winter  months  for  resort  sale.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  business  thus  developed  early 
should  not  create  an  inventory  prob¬ 
lem,  he  believes,  since  these  garments 
are  really  early  delivery  of  what  will 
come  into  active  demand  again  in  late 
spring  and  summer. 

Wash  and  Wear.  In  planning  for 
spring  and  summer,  Mr.  Baum  warned 
against  featuring  new  promotional 
items  which  will  not  produce  more 
sales  dollars  and  whose  only  virtue  is 
newness.  Specifically  with  respect  to 
wash-and-wear  clothing,  he  deplored 
overselling,  jjointed  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  does  not  need  it,  that 
not  every  home  is  equipped  with  the 
automatic  laundry  machine  needed  to 
do  the  job  properly— and  that  the  fin¬ 
ished  garment  suffers  because  of  com¬ 
promises  made  in  tailoring  to  achieve 
washability. 

In  slacks  and  shorts  for  active  sports¬ 
wear,  however,  and  for  clothing  in  hot 
and  humid  climates,  Baum  saw  “a  fer¬ 
tile  field  for  the  improved  appearance 
and  simplified  handling  which  wash- 
and-wear  will  give  over  the  garments 
which  have  been  available  before.” 
When  wash-and-wear  is  promoted  to 
replace  other  types  of  wash  clothing, 
he  sees  it  creating  additional  dollar 
volume,  because  of  its  higher  quality 
and  price.  Over-promoting  it  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  the  customer  who  has  no 
need  for  wash  clothing,  on  the  other 


hand,  reduces  the  average  sales  check, 
he  indicated. 

The  Right  Mix.  “Plan  your  program  to 
produce  more  higher  price  units  to 
displace  lower,  average  price  units— 
not  the  reverse,”  Baum  urged.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  every  time  we  trade  down  our 
selling  average  without  appreciable 
increase  in  unit  sales,  we  are  aggravat¬ 
ing  a  bad  situation.  The  spring  and 
summer  season  can  easily  lead  us  in 
this  direction  unless  we  bring  it  into 
focus.” 

Roads  to  Volume.  Following  Mr. 
Baum’s  presentation,  five  speakers 
jx)inted  out  five  different  roads  to  ex¬ 
tra  volume  this  spring.  Fred  Smith 
stressed  showing  the  customer  how  to 
dress  for  each  leisure  occasion— for 
going  to  the  races,  to  football  games, 
for  bowling,  tennis,  golf,  boating, 
travel.  Golfers,  he  commented,  are  the 
best  dressed  group  of  any  sports  par¬ 
ticipants  and  spectators,  thanks  to  the 
examples  set  by  the  club  pros.  For 
other  activities,  the  retailer  can  make 
himself  the  authority  on  what  to  wear 
by  featuring  in  his  windows  appropri¬ 
ate  clothes  for  each  sport  when  it  is  in 
the  public  eye  in  his  community. 

Featuring  formal  wear  was  urged  by 
Sam  Rudofker,  not  only  to  increase 
sales  of  formal  clothing,  but  also  to 
build  sales  in  related  areas  and  to 
build  prestige.  “Much  of  the  public 
and  some  salesmen,”  he  warned,  “do 
not  know  that  formal  wear  is  light 
weight  and  comfortable  today.”  Since 
the  light  weight  is  still  new  to  the  aver¬ 
age  customer,  he  suggested  getting  the 
customer  to  try  a  dinner  jacket  on,  if 
only  for  size,  when  he  comes  into  the 
department.  Formal  w'ear,  by  teaching 
the  customer  the  enjoyment  of  dress¬ 
ing  for  an  occasion,  can  put  him  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  buy  other  types  of 
clothing  for  other  special  occasions. 

Whitney  Stevens,  reviewing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  light  weight  fabrics  for 
men’s  wear,  pwjinted  out  that  today’s 
lighter  fabrics  are  far  from  sleazy. 
Thanks  principally  to  man-made  fib¬ 
ers,  they  use  fine  yarns  and  high  con¬ 
structions.  He  urged  retailers  to  rec¬ 
ognize  and  go  along  with  the  trend 
toward  lighter  weights,  since  today’s 
well  heated  homes,  trains  and  cars  not 
only  make  heavy  clothes  unnecessary, 
but  also  make  them  uncomfortable. 


Men's  Hats;  Boys'  Coordinates.  To 

build  a  hat  business,  Lawrence  Sherk 
advised  stores  to  feature  hats  as  style 
items,  not  just  head  covering.  Good 
hat  departments,  he  said,  result  from 
aggressive  effort,  along  these  lines:  (1) 
Proper  location,  adjacent  to  clothing 
or  furnishings  or  both;  (2)  Adequate 
stock,  drawing  up)on  manufacturers’ 
in-stock  service  to  help  maintain  bal¬ 
anced  assortments;  (3)  Consistent  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  stressing  style  and 
pride  of  appearance:  (4)  Hat  windows 
and  hats  in  clothing  windows,  to  stim¬ 
ulate  impulse  buying;  (5)  Trained 
personnel  to  advise  customers  and 
make  multiple  sales— a  field  in  which 
manufacturers  are  prepared  to  help; 
(6)  Hat  consciousness  throughout  the 
men’s  departments,  possibly  encour¬ 
aged  by  offering  an  incentive  for  re¬ 
ferrals  to  the  hat  department. 

In  boys’  wear,  Herman  Goldman 
urged  stores  to  play  up  coordinates, 
ensembles  often  packaged  together 
and  usually  offering  the  customer  a 
better  value  than  if  she  assembled  all 
components  of  the  outfit  individually. 
In  promoting  these  items,  which  are 
very  popular  as  gifts,  he  urged  giving 
prominence  in  advertising  to  the  total 
price  of  the  outfit,  rather  than  expect¬ 
ing  the  customer  to  add  up  the  cost  of 
three  or  four  different  components. 
.Active  mail  and  phone  orders  received 
at  his  store  have  shown  clearly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  point,  he  said. 

Regaining  Father's  Day  Volume.  Re¬ 
porting  for  a  special  NRMA  commit¬ 
tee,  Gene  Charmoy  took  men’s  wear 
departments  to  task  for  giving  up 
“Christmas  in  spring”  by  taking  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  volume  for  granted  and  let- 
ting  other  departments  and  other 
kinds  of  merchandise  enjoy  the  boom. 
“We  spent  far  too  little  time  on  the 
merchandise  and  little  or  practically 
none  on  the  sales  promotion,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Merchandise  is  fundamental  to  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  and  the  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  for  creating  merchandise  is  the 
manufacturers’.  They,  too,  had  been 
taking  Father’s  Day  for  granted.  So 
Mr.  Charmoy’s  committee  organized 
meetings  with  the  various  men’s  wear 
industries  to  urge  them  to  protluce 
merchandise  specially  designed,  pre¬ 
pared,  packaged,  and  promoted  for 
Father’s  Day.  He  expressed  the  hope 
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Rules  for  Resources  on  Shipments 


Controllers'  Congress  and  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
approve  Chicago  group's  recommendations 


Controllers’  Congress  chairman,  Walden  P.  Hobbs  (standing, 
left) ,  with  the  panel  that  explained  the  Chicago  Controllers 
Association  study  and  recommendations.  They  are  (seated), 
John  I.  Gotlinger,  V.  A.  Hower,  Paul  G.  Brownell:  and  (stand¬ 
ing)  J.  E.  McMullen  and  Cyrus  H.  .\dams,  III. 


‘‘that  we  shall  see  some  really  exciting 
things  this  month,  exciting  enough 
to  make  us  grab  for  the  stuff.  .  . 

With  the  prospect  of  gocxl,  promot- 
able  merchandise,  Mr.  Charmoy  urged 
retailers  to  think  of  Father’s  Day  as  a 
brand  new  opportunity,  plan  for 
healthy  volume,  and  get  every  possible 
selling  idea  behind  the  specially  cre¬ 
ated  Father’s  Day  merchandise.  He 
warned  against  too  much  price  em¬ 
phasis,  and  against  too  early  a  start. 
His  committee  has  approved  “the 
kick-off  to  begin  the  day  of  the  great 
Fath'er’s  Day  luncheon,  May  22nd. 
This  will  give  us  three  weeks  in  which 
to  capitalize  on  our  opportunity.” 

Men's  Wear  Alterations.  Father’s  Day 
was  far  from  the  only  activity  in  which 
the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  took 
the  lead  in  solving  a  retail  problem 
during  the  past  year.  Real  progress 
was  reported  also  by  Sidney  Rosen- 
zweig  in  the  group’s  effort  to  cut  men’s 
wear  alteration  costs.  After  a  national 
study  involving  67,000  actual  sales  and 
alterations  of  men’s  suits,  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  data  on  changes  needed  in 
sleeve  lengths,  waist  bands,  etc.,  to 
keep  alterations  in  these  areas  to  a 
minimum.  When  the  facts  were  laid 
l)efore  manufacturers,  they  were  happy 
to  have  concrete  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  fit  of  their  garments.  Fall 
1958  clothing,  Mr.  Rosenzweig  said, 
should  reflect  the  results  of  the  survey 
and  the  industry  effort,  should  require 
substantially  fewer  alterations,  and 
shoidd  thus  be  more  profitable  for  the 
retailer. 

Boys'  Wear  Classifications.  Less  suc¬ 
cessful  was  an  effort  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  in  cooperation  w'ith  the 
Boys’  Apparel  Buyers’  Association. 
Reporting  on  that  activity,  John  Con¬ 
nolly  told  how  two  successive  question¬ 
naires  had  failed  to  bring  adequate 
information,  largely  because  the  coop¬ 
erating  buyers  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  facts  needed  to  reply— and  to  run 
their  businesses  effectively.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  sent  out  again,  re¬ 
questing  fall  1957  figures  on  sales  by 
category  and  age  group,  in  the  hope 
that  from  these  figures  guides  can  be 
established  to  help  all  retailers  of  boys’ 
wear  balance  their  assortments  against 
the  growing  demand  from  our  ever-in¬ 
creasing  boy  population. 


A  JOINT  session  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  adopted  14  of  the  15 
proposals  for  standardizing  vendor 
shipping  and  invoicing  practices  that 
came  from  the  Chicago  Retail  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association  and  were  based  on 
its  survey  of  31  stores  in  the  Chicago 
area. 

In  addition  to  four  representatives 
of  the  Controllers’  Association,  the 
panel  included  a  manufacturer,  V.  A. 
Hower,  vice  president  of  Van  Raalte 
Company,  New  York.  Chairman  of 
the  meeting  was  Walden  P.  Hobbs, 
vice  president  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRMA  Controllers’  Congress. 

The  Need  for  Standardization.  Panel 
chairman  Cyrus  H.  Adams  III,  con¬ 
troller  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co., 
said  the  survey  was  stimulated  by  in¬ 
cessant  complaints,  heard  throughout 
retailing  and  in  his  local  association, 
about  lack  of  vendor  compliance  with 
invoicing,  packing  and  marking  in¬ 


structions.  An  initial  inquiry,  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Controllers’ 
Association,  uncovered  two  key  trouble 
spots  in  the  stores— order  checking, 
and  receiving  and  marking.  Some 
stores  said  they  had  resorted  to  re¬ 
turning  problem  shipments  but  found 
this  remedy  unsatisfactory,  especially 
when  it  resulted  in  lack  of  goods  to 
sell. 

The  committee  spoke  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  too;  found  a  general  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  but  complaints  about 
the  number  of  special  requests  that 
came  from  different  stores.  One  manu¬ 
facturer  reported  having  18  sets  of  in¬ 
structions  for  department  stores  in  the 
Chicago  area. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  Chicago 
group,  Mr.  Adams  continued,  that 
there  was  a  need  for  one  set  of  in¬ 
structions  that  would  benefit  both 
stores  and  vendors.  They  devised  a 
questionnaire  for  finding  out  the  basic 
store  difficulties  and  used  this  infor¬ 
mation  to  formulate  their  recommen¬ 
dations  for  standard  instructions. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Accepted  Recommendations.  The  15 

proposals  that  resulted  were  presented 
to  the  meeting  by  John  I.  Gotlinger, 
controller  of  Goldblatt  Bros.,  with  dis¬ 
cussion  and  voting  following  each  one. 

These  are  the  14  that  were  adopted. 
They  will  now  go  to  the  NRMA  Ven¬ 
dor  Relations  Committee  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  vendors  for  their  approval. 
Eight  p>ertain  to  invoicing  and  six  to 
packaging  and  marking  of  packages. 

1.  To  customers’ receding  an^' pay¬ 
able  departments  the  following  iterils 
are  most  universally  used  and  must 
appear  on  the  invoice:  (a)  customer’s 
applicable  purchase  order  number,  (b) 
customer’s  department  number,  (c) 
vendor’s  invoice  number,  (d)  vendor’s 
invoice  date,  (e)  cash  discount  terms. 
It  is  important  that  all  these  be  clearly 
captioned  and  placed  whei^e  they  may 
be  quickly  and  easily  located  and 
identified. 

2.  Vendor  name  must  be  more 
prominent  than  trade  or  brand  name. 

3.  No  invoice  shall  list  goods  for 
more  than  one  department. 

4.  Instructions  to  pay  a  factor  must 
appear  prominently  near  vendor  name 
on  billhead;  address  to  which  check 
should  be  mailed  should  be  prominent 
if  different  from  billhead  address. 

5.  Each  page  of  multiple-page  in¬ 
voices  must  be  identified,  e.g.,  by  the 
words  “page  1  of  3,’’  or  “continued” 
or  “carried  forward.’’  Sub-total  must 
not  show. 

6.  If  the  invoice  is  not  in  the  pack¬ 
age,  a  packing  slip  must  be  included, 
clearly  showing  vendor  name,  custom¬ 
er’s  applicable  purchase  order  number 
and  department  number.  Packing  slip 
must  be  so  clearly  indicated  as  a  pack¬ 
ing  slip  that  it  cannot  be  confused 
with  invoice. 

7.  The  shipping  date  must  be  shown 
on  every  invoice. 

8.  The  invoice  date  must  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  shipping  date  or  to  the 
date  the  invoice  is  mailed,  whichever 
is  later. 

9.  Shipping  and  routing  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  purchase  order  must  be 
obeyed. 

10.  The  customer’s  applicable  pur¬ 
chase  order  number  must  appear  on 
every  carton  of  each  shipment. 

11.  The  customer’s  department 
number  must  app)ear  on  every  carton 
of  each  shipment.  ’ 

12.  The  vendor’s  name  must  appear 


on  every  carton  of  every  shipment. 

13.  In  multiple-carton  shipments, 
the  carton  containing  the  invoice  or 
packing  slip  must  be  designated. 

14.  In  multiple-carton  shipments, 
each  carton  must  be  marked  “On  10,” 
or  “On  5,”  etc. 

If  all  vendors  prove  as  cooperative 
as  Mr.  Hower,  there  should  be  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  acceptance  of  these  provisions. 
Even  where  a  request  would  mean 
some  sp>ecial  work  on  the  part  of  his 
billers— such  as  marking  the  separate 
pages  of  a.  single  invoice— he  agreed 
to  do  it,  if  the  results  would  be  prompt 
payment  of  bills. 

The  Rejection.  The  defeated  resolu¬ 
tion  redd:  “Invoicing  must  be  made 
by  vendor  to  whom  purchase  is  ad¬ 
dressed.  If  name  on  billhead  differs 
from  name  on  purchase  order,  both 
names  must  apj>ear  on  invoice.” 

The  contention  of  the  opposition 
was  that  too  much  responsibility  was 
thereby  placed  on  the  vendor  for  a 
situation  that  buyers  can,  to  a  degree, 
correct  themselves.  Many  felt  that 
where  a  company  uses  several  brand 
names  and  ships  them  from  scattered 
warehouses,  the  buyer  should  know 
the  name  of  the  parent  firm  so  that  he 
can  fill  out  a  clear  purchase  order. 
Furthermore,  the  legal  difficulties  and 
tax  problems  of  vendors  billing  from 
sub-divisions  were  recognized.  The 
controllers  agreed  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  further  and  hope  to  produce  an 
acceptable  method  at  a  later  date. 

Handling  Difficulties.  John  E.  McMul¬ 
len,  controller  of  Chas.  A.  Stevens  & 
Co.,  reported  on  five  situations  which 
the  stores  in  the  survey  checked  as 
causes  of  handling  problems.  Sixty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  stores  found  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  when  one  shipment  in¬ 
cludes  merchandise  belonging  to  sev¬ 
eral  departments,  to  several  purchase 
orders,  or  to  several  invoices.  The  in¬ 
voice  is  a  source  of  trouble  when  one 
covers  several  shipments,  said  84  per 
cent  of  the  respondents,  and  when  it 
covers  several  purchase  orders,  said  74 
per  cent. 

.\lthough  many  of  the  suggested  reg¬ 
ulations  would  help  correct  some  as¬ 
pects  of  these  problems,  Mr.  McMul¬ 
len  explained,  the  variations  between 
large  stores  and  smaller  stores  pre¬ 
cluded  any  clear-cut  remediw. 


Specifically  he  referred  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  smaller  stores,  which 
usually  prefer  as  much  consolidation 
in  a  shipment  as  possible,  and  large 
stores  which  usually  want  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  separately  for  each  de¬ 
partment. 

“The  committee  felt,”  he  stated, 
“that  as  a  general  rule  to  benefit  the 
majority  of  retail  stores  the  vendor 
should  consolidate  merchandise  in  the 
same  shipment  whenever  there  is  a 
freight  saving.  But  if  more  than  one 
department  is  included  in  the  ship¬ 
ment,  a  separate  invoice  must  bfe  fur¬ 
nished  for  each  department,  and  each 
department’s  merchandise  must  be 
packaged  separately.  The  stores  for 
which  such  a  consolidation  would  cre¬ 
ate  handling  problems  should  make 
individual  arrangements  with  their 
vendors  so  that  merchandise  for  each 
selling  department  is  shipped  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

An  especially  severe  problem  arises 
in  connection  with  several  shipments 
on  one  invoice,  Mr.  McMullen  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  stores  unanimously  op¬ 
posed  it,  but  parcel  post  regulations 
about  package  sizes  often  demand  it. 
Partial  relief  would  come,  he  said,  if 
the  invoices  for  such  broken  ship¬ 
ments  would  show  “how  shipped”  and 
number  of  cartons,  and  if  each  carton 
contained  a  packing  memo  referring 
back  to  the  invoice. 


Other  Problems.  Paul  G.  Brownell, 
controller  of  William  Y.  Gilmore  8c 
Sons,  disclosed  various  additional 
problems  which  the  survey  uncovered, 
explaining  that  no  recommendations 
were  made  to  cover  them  lest  too  many 
requirements  be  placed  on  vendors  at 
this  time.  If  a  standardization  manual 
is  developed  in  the  future,  these  points 
will  probably  be  included. 

The  difficulties  he  named  included: 
carrier  not  being  shown  on  the  in¬ 
voice,  which  deters  tracing:  number  of 
cartons  not  being  shown  on  the  in¬ 
voice;  back  order  merchandise  not 
listed  and  extended;  cash  discounts 
shown  as  a  deduction  on  the  invoice; 
inadequate  descriptions  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  invoices  for  ready-to-wear:  no 
bill-of-lading  attached  to  invoices: 
branch  store  number  or  address  not 
shown  on  carton:  and  merchandise 
coming  in  second-hand  cartons  bear¬ 
ing  another  vendor’s  name. 
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NEW 

IS  NOT 
GOOD 
ENOUGH! 

Something  new  in  foundation  garments  | 

always  was  important. 
But  in  your  battle  for  the  consumer  dollar 
this  Spring,  you  need  more  than 
something  new  to  meet  your  figures. 


Gossard  has  the  answer  to  these  pertinent  store  problems: 
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Gossard*s  new  Answer®  girdle 

is  the  hottest  single  item  ever 
introduced.  Not  duplicated  in  any  other 
line.  Records  of  top  department 
stores  everywhere  continue  to  prove 
this  fully  patented  Gossard  Original 
cannot  be  matched  for  promotability. 

®U.S.  Pat.  #2,803.822 


Gossard’s  Original  "Pantie  Girdle 
Your  Legs  Can’t  Feel” — another 
Gossard  Original  that  is  accepted  on 
experience  as  a  best  seller  everywhere. 
Now  available  in  a  complete  assortment 
of  designs  to  keep  your  corset 
department  enviably  competitive. 


The  brand  new  Gossard 
Original  **10”  Bra*  the  "leader” 
your  corset  buyer  is  looking  for  to 
boost  bra  traffic  and  sales.  Completely 
new  design  to  meet  demand  for 
all-day  comfort. 

*pat.  pendinj^ 


Gossard*s  revolutionary  new 
"Stock-Keeper”  box  cuts  costs,  gets  rid 
of  stock-keeping  headaches.  Box  shell 
stays  in  place  on  shelf;  flip-top  end  lifts 
for  quick  access  to  inner  pull-out  tray, 
folds  into  handy  take-home  box  for  your 
customer.  Speeds  inventory-taking — 
flip-top  end  lets  you  check  box  contents 
without  removing  from  shelf,  has  clear 
label  for  accurate  inventory  checks. 


TURNOVER 


NEW 
ITEMS  WITH 
‘SELU 


STOCK-KEEPING 

ECONOMY 
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GOSSARD  GIVES  YOU  THE  SELLING  POWER 
OF  A  CONTINUOUS  NETWORK  TV  PROGRAM! 

network:  NBC  coast  to  coast. 

progrsms  "Tic  Tac  Dough”  largest  daytime  women’s  audience  on  television. 

BmCBB:  Jack  Barry  who  made  the  popular  quiz  show  "21”  the  highest  rated 
TV  program  on  the  air. 

audlBnCB:  Tuned  in  day  after  day  in  more  than  4,000,000  homes.  Many 
thousands  of  these  w'omen  viewers  live  in  your  community. 


LEADING  AMERICAN  DESIGNERS  TIE-IN  WITH 
GOSSARD  IN  VOGUE  AND  GLAMOUR  FULL  PAGE  ADS 
REACHING  MILLIONS  OF  FASHION-MINDED 
WOMEN  AND  YOUNGER  CAREER  WOMEN 

(Combine  Gossard  Originals  with  the  fashion  authority  of  foremost  designers — and 
you  have  a  sure  traffic-puller.  This  campaign  will  give  you  the  kind  of  customers  that 
mean  most  in  dollars  and  profits. 


this  is  the  season 
for  you  to 

GO 

GOSSARD 

Go  ahead  in  sales .Go  ahead  in  profits 

\ 
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Panelists  who  questioned  whether  retailers  are  doing  enough  consumer  research  to  serve  and  sell  their  com¬ 
munities  efficiently  were:  David  Schwartz,  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Egil  E.  Krogh,  John  W.  Hubbell  and  Earl 
Miller.  Richard  H.  Rich  was  the  moderator,  at  a  session  that  discussed  findings  of  Life’s  spending  survey. 


Facts  and  Techniques  in  Promotion 


How  to  find  out  what  the  customer  wants;  how  to  make  her  want  it  from  you 


RUN-OF-PRESS  color  in  news¬ 
papers,  the  results  it  has  achieved 
in  retail  advertising,  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  for  getting  the  most  out  of  it— 
these  subjects  were  explored  thorough¬ 
ly  and  presented  dramatically  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  staged  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation.  Opening  the  meeting,  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Engle,  SPD’s  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  ROP  as  “one  of  the  most 
promising  and  potentially  rewarding 
developments  since  the  war,”  and  cit¬ 
ed  a  recently  released  survey  which 
showed  that  58  per  cent  of  reporting 
stores  are  already  using  ROP  color, 
nearly  all  with  fair  or  good  results. 

Antidote  for  Gloom.  Presiding  over 
the  meeting  was  Charles  Andrews, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennesseean,  who 
warned  retailers  against  accepting 
without  question  the  idea  of  a  down¬ 
ward  cycle  in  business.  He  suggested 
that  this  was  a  time  when  creative 
flair  and  effective  promotion  were 
needed,  when  the  powerful  weapon  of 
color  in  advertising  would  help.  Aid¬ 
ed  by  a  tableau  prepared  by  the  G.  M. 
Basford  Agency  for  Hoe  Press,  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  how  much  black-and-w'hite 


ads  leave  to  the  customer’s  imagina¬ 
tion— and  how  effectively  color  in  ad¬ 
vertising  tells  its  story.  “Let  them  see 
it  in  color,”  he  recommended,  in  these 
days  when  color  is  the  dominant  fac¬ 
tor  in  fashions  for  the  home  as  well 
as  apparel. 

Color  Sells  Everything.  Previewing  a 
film  soon  to  be  shown  by  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  in  their  ow’n  areas, 
the  delegates  next  saw  Hoe  Press’s 
“Color  Sells  Everything.”  Fashions  by 
name  designers  illustrated  the  stand¬ 
ard  red,  yellow  and  blue  that  news¬ 
papers  use  for  ROP  color;  dozens  of 
ads  illustrated  how  every  color  of  the 
rainbow  can  be  presented  through 
these  three  standard  colors. 

New  though  it  is,  ROP  color  has 
proved  a  completely  trustworthy  me¬ 
dium,  said  Robert  K.  Drew,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  who  w'ith  two  of 
his  colleagues  staged  a  presentation 
of  ColoROPtics,  his  paper’s  analysis 
of  results  achieved  through  the  use  of 
ROP  Color.  Mr.  Drew  hailed  the  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  exploiting  this  new 
medium.  “Some  create;  some  copy,” 
he  said,  “some  refine;  some  are  bold; 
but  they’re  changing  the  horizons  of 
new’spaper  advertising.” 


ROP's  Plus.  Through  a  series  of  slides,, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  team  showed 
a  number  of  ads  and  reported  their 
scores  for  recognition  and  retention. 
Scores  represented  showings  in  a  3,600- 
interview  survey,  based  on  issues  of 
the  paper  with  split-run  ads,  so  that 
black-and-white  results  would  lie  com¬ 
pared  directly  with  color  results.  The 
best-read  ads  and  the  best-remembered 
ads,  among  men  and  among  women, 
each  separately,  proved  almost  always, 
to  be  those  employing  color.  In  re¬ 
tention  scores  (based  on  interviews 
five  days  after  publication  of  an  issue), 
ads  using  color  made  esjjecially  im¬ 
pressive  gains  over  black-and-white. 
Probing  for  reasons  for  customer  re¬ 
actions,  the  newspaper’s  interviewers 
found  that  people  said  color  gave  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  the  ad,  a  feeling 
of  quality  to  the  merchandise. 

With  its  retention  advantages  as 
well  as  its  readership  advantages,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  team  concluded 
that  color  moves  up  an  already  good 
retail  ad— that  when  it  does  the  job 
more  effectively  and  at  lower  costs  in 
terms  of  results,  it  should  be  used. 

Preparing  for  ROP.  To  get  clean,  clear, 
comp)elling  ads  in  color,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  has  to  keep  in  mind 
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New  RCA  Victor  film 
helps  you  build 
Stereophonic  Sound  volume 


Use  it  two  ways  to  boost  sales:  for  sales 
training  ...  for  showing  directly  to  customers 

All  the  unrivaled  excitement,  the  thrilling  depth 
and  direction  of  Stereophonic  Sound  have  been 
caught  by  RCA  Victor  on  film  and  tape,  ready  for 
you  to  use  in  stepping  up  sales  and  profits. 

The  film  is  in  full  color  and  has  its  own  tape  which 
dramatically  brings  Stereophonic  Sound  to  life. 

Ideal  for  training  salespeople  in  this  new  concept 
of  sound,  this  same  film  has  proved  a  powerful 
sales  tool  when  shown  to  customers. 

And  this  is  just  one  example  of  the  many 
RCA  Victor  sales  training  aids  available  through 
your  RCA  Victor  distributor. 

You  may  want  to  use  RCA  Victor’s  "Sales  Institute 
Kit"  which  includes  a  16>minute  color  strip  film 
with  sound  on  record,  ’Tweeter,  Woofer  and  Wow” 
...  a  9-minute  color  strip  film  with  sound  on 
record,  "Sound”  Profits  in  High  Fidelity  ...  a 
black-and-white  strip  film  with  script,  "A,  B,  See” 
of  High  Fidelity  Electronics  .  .  .  plus  a  turnover 
chart,  "AU  This  and  Stereophonic  Sound,  Too.” 
Other  sales  training  aids  available  include  a 
complete  audio-visual  kit  for  Strip  Films  (Table  Top) 

.  . .  flip  chart  "All  This  and  Stereophonic,  Too”  .  .  . 
and  a  Sales  Institute  Kit  for  2-Spe^  Instruments. 
Your  RCA  Victor  distributor  will  be  glad  to  , 

help  you  or  supply  additional  information. 

It’ll  pay  you  to  cs^  him  today. 

<Sl  RCA\^CTOR  @ 
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the  porosity  of  newsprint  and  the  high 
speeds  at  which  newspaper  presses  op¬ 
erate.  Ed  Felasca,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
AN  PA,  together  with  an  associate,  pre¬ 
sented  a  series  of  production  do’s  and 
don’t’s. 

In  art,  bright,  clear,  undiluted  colors 
are  recommended,  preferably  opaque. 
If  water  color  is  used,  it  should  not  be 
combined  with  opaque  colors  in  the 
same  ad.  .  .  .  Contrast  is  needed,  with¬ 
out  too  much  gradation  of  tone.  .  .  . 
Vignette  treatments  are  not  recom¬ 
mended;  they  sometimes  come  out 
with  a  hard  edge.  .  .  .  Caution  should 
be  used  in  overprinting.  Letters  should 
be  larger  than  the  space  allowed  for 
them,  so  that  there  is  the  possibility  of 
overlapping  color  rather  than  that  of 
white  space  around  the  letters.  .  .  . 
For  reverse  type,  shun  small  letters 
and  serifs.  .  .  .  Have  four  register 
marks  on  every  plate.  .  .  .  Consider 
spot  color;  it’s  often  easier.  .  .  .  On 
ads  of  less  than  full  page,  count  on 
the  fact  that  the  color  mats  may 
shrink;  give  the  black  some  leeway, 
keeping  it  from  the  color  portion  if 
possible.  .  .  .  Use  more  caution  on 
process  than  on  spot  color.  .  .  .  Don’t 
use  small  print  for  more  than  one 
color.  .  .  .  Really  apply  yourself  to  the 
art  of  using  ROP! 

Retail  Result  Story.  Some  indication 
of  the  promotional  help  to  be  had 
from  color  was  offered  by  O.  William 
Spoor,  of  Loveman’s,  Birmingham. 
Said  Mr.  Spoor:  “Color  brings  a  plus 
business  of  20  to  50  per  cent  more 
than  black-and-white.’’  He  considers 
color  a  solid  investment  that  produces 
traceable  results  for  his  store.  Many 
resources,  he  added,  back  color  with 
cooperative  advertising— among  them, 
some  of  the  most  alert  promoters  the 
store  deals  with. 

Among  Loveman’s  effective  promo¬ 
tions  that  use  color,  Mr.  Spoor  cited 
dyed-to-match  items,  hosiery,  house- 
wares.  He  stressed  that  even  color  ads 
that  were  not  pretty  pulled  well,  that 
a  small  color  ad  can  dominate  a  page. 

How  ROP  Produces.  Further  exam¬ 
ples  of  how  ROP  produces  results  were 
offered  by  Robert  N.  Weed,  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  who  gave  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  by  the  National  Newspaper 


Promotion  Association. 

Color  ads  he  showed  included  one 
1,000-liner  that  sold  more  than  |7,000 
worth  of  dresses  in  Miami;  a  two-color 
and  black  ad  that  sold  $14,500  worth 
of  housewares  for  Loveman’s,  Birm¬ 
ingham;  a  color  ad  that  sold  cashmere 
coats  in  the  midsummer  heat  of  Tu¬ 
cson,  Arizona— followed  by  another 
color  ad  a  week  later  that  did  just  as 
well  by  cashmere  coats  offered  by  a 
second  store  in  that  city.  The  testi¬ 
monial  of  a  Spokane  store  was  quoted: 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  in  color,  and  the 
color  produces  three  times  the  results 
of  black-and-white. 

Concluded  Mr.  Weed:  “It  is  true 
that  advertisers,  agencies— yes,  and 
newspapers  themselves— regard  and  use 
ROP  color  as  a  basic  part  of  continu- 


ABILITY  to  predict  the  buying  be¬ 
havior  of  his  own  customers  is  the 
merchant’s  basic  skill.  Whether  this 
skill  is  as  sharp  as  it  could  be  was  the 
question  that  concerned  a  panel  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  at  a  Sales 
Promotion  Division  session  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Richard  H.  Rich, 
president  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta  and  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  NRMA.  The 
take-off  for  the  discussion  was  the  Life 
Magazine  study  of  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  first  analyses  of  which  were 
released  three  months  ago. 

The  members  of  the  panel  were: 
Egil  E.  Krogh  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr;  Earl  Miller,  vice  president  and 
general  manager,  Ed.  Schuster  R:  Co.; 
John  W.  Hubbell,  vice  president, 
Simmons  Company;  David  Schwartz, 
president,  Jonathan  Logan,  and  Alfred 
C.  Thompson,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Miller  &  Rhoads,  and 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  NRMA. 

The  Life  report  on  which  the  panel 
discussion  was  based  covered  dollar 
expenditures  per  household  in  19.56, 
the  households  being  classified  by  in¬ 
come;  by  age,  occupation  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  household;  by 
the  stage  of  the  household  in  the  life 
cycle  (e.g.,  children  and  their  age); 


ing  sales  programs.  Not  just  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  tool  for  announcing  a  sale,  or  for 
bailing  a  store  or  a  product  out  of 
trouble,  but  as  a  basic  tool  for  effec¬ 
tive,  continuing  sales  efforts.” 

Quiet  Presentation.  A  quiet  but 
effective  indication  of  how  widely 
stores  are  already  using  ROP  color  was 
presented  by  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  for  whom 
Jack  Lake,  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal,  set  up  an  exhibit  around  the 
convention  room.  Ranged  along  the 
walls  were  clips  of  retail  ROP  color 
ads— part-page,  full-page,  multiple- 
page  ads;  high  fashion  and  mass  ap¬ 
peal;  big  stores  and  small.  With  the 
voices  of  dozens  of  stores  any  conven¬ 
tion  delegate  knew  well,  the  exhibit 
said:  “Look,  we’re  using  it!” 


by  geographic  region  and  market  loca¬ 
tion,  with  city,  suburban  and  rural 
areas  separately  analyzed. 

Eight  major  types  of  expenditures 
were  reported:  (1)  food,  tobacco  and 
beverages;  (2)  clothing  and  accessor¬ 
ies;  (3)  home  operation  and  improve¬ 
ment;  (4)  home  furnishing-s,  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances;  (5)  medical  and 
personal  care;  (6)  automotive;  (7) 
recreation  and  recreation  equipment, 
and  (8)  all  other. 

Reports  still  to  come  will  tell  in 
what  types  of  stores  consumers  buy 
different  products;  how  their  expendi¬ 
tures  vary  in  time,  within  the  year, 
the  month  and  the  week;  and  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  consumer  markets 
reached  by  five  major  magazines. 

Predictable  Spending.  Some  of  the 
general  conclusions  of  the  first  Life 
report  were  that  different  income  lev¬ 
els  distribute  their  outlay  in  much  the 
same  proportions  over  the  different 
major  consumer  goods  classifications; 
that  regional  differences  in  expendi¬ 
ture  patterns  are  becoming  less  notice¬ 
able.  It  documented  certain  spending 
trends  that  are  generally  familiar  to 
merchants;  e.g.,  while  suburban  hou.se- 
holds  are  27  per  cent  of  the  total,  they 
account  for  45  per  cent  of  floor  cover- 
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iiigs  purchases  and  45  per  cent  of 
sports  equipment  purchases. 

However,  the  mass  of  data  assem¬ 
bled  offers  opportunity  for  many  more 
cross  tabulations  about  buying  habits 
related  to  style  of  living.  Provided  a 
store  has  reasonably  accurate  data  on 
its  own  customers,  such  observations 
as  these  can  be  significant  in  its  mer¬ 
chandising  plans: 

►  The  higher  people’s  educational 
level  the  more  they  buy  things  that 
get  the  woman  out  of  the  kitchen. 

►  Suburbia  spends  a  good  deal  less 
on  spectator  entertainments  and  sports, 
a  good  deal  more  on  home-made  rec¬ 
reation. 

►  When  income  passes  $10,000  a 
year,  families  suddenly  splurge  on 
rugs,  spending  almost  as  much  on  them 
as  they  do  on  major  appliances.  Life 
asks:  Has  wall-to-wall  carpeting  be¬ 
come  the  real  status  symbol? 

►  In  households  with  incomes  of 
$4,000  or  less— 47  per  cent  of  all— the 
typical  family  spends  more  than  it 
earns.  Part  of  the  excess  represents 


debts.  But  another  part  represents 
sjiending  by  retired  persons  living  on 
earnings. 

Do  department  stores  know  enough 
about  their  customers  to  put  this  kind 
of  information  to  work  in  predicting 
their  behavior,  and  in  serving  them 
more  satisfactorily  and  profitably? 

A  Little  Knowledge.  Alfred  C.  Thomp¬ 
son  said  he  believed  that  the  typical 
store  department  has  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  its  customers,  but  either 
the  knowledge  is  inadequate  or  it  is 
not  sufficiently  acted  upon.  Whichever 
the  cause,  local  buying  habit  surveys 
show  that  customer  loyalty  seldom 
takes  in  all  departments  of  a  store  but 
is  concentrated  on  one  or  two. 

He  suggested,  too,  that  stores  some¬ 
times  change  their  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  on  a  guess  that  the  customers  will 
go  along  with  them.  “You  can’t  decide 
for  yourself,’’  he  said,  “whether  cus¬ 
tomers  should  be  traded  up  or  traded 
down.  Why  not  ask  the  customers?’’ 

When  stores  open  branches,  he  con¬ 


tinued,  they  should  supplement  sta¬ 
tistical  market  research  with  customer 
research,  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  thing.  Miller  &  Rhoads  has 
found,  for  example,  that  the  store 
should  carry  a  lower  price  line  of 
men’s  clothing  in  the  Roanoke  branch 
than  in  the  main  store.  Egil  E.  Krogh 
reported  that  customer  research  showed 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  that  the  store 
should  trade  up  in  one  of  its  new 
branches  and  down  in  the  other. 

The  discussion  of  trading  up  policies 
was  precipitated  by  John  Hubbell’s 
criticism  of  department  store  price 
emphasis  in  areas  of  infrequent  pur¬ 
chase,  like  bedding  and  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  “Remember,’’  he  said,  “when 
you’ve  sqM  them  you’ve  taken  them 
out  of  tire  market  for  a  long  time: 
you  should  not  be  satisfied  with  low 
price  purchases.”  In  all  income  cate¬ 
gories,  he  added,  people  want  to  buy 
wisely,  and  the  department  store 
should  do  a  much  better  job  of  selling 
the  better  qualities. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


Art  and  Merchandise 


Julian  Trivers,  Sales  Promotion  Division  chairman,  with  Frances  Corey, 
Rene  d’Harnoncourl,  A.  1..  Chanin  and  Arthur  Drexler. 


The  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
affect  the  design  of  things  that 
jjeople  use  and  wear.  As  they  change, 
applied  design  changes  too.  Some¬ 
times— too  often,  perhaps— consumers 
are  ready  for  the  change  before  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  are  prepared 
to  risk  it. 

That  was  the  proposition  with  which 
.Mrs.  Frances  Corey,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  introduced 
a  Sales  Promotion  Division  session  de¬ 


voted  to  modern  art  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  modern  merchandising. 

“The  tendency  of  practical  doers 
like  ourselves,”  said  Mrs.  Corey,  “is  to 
view  creativity  or  creative  artists  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  personal  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  But  if  you  can  accept  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  artist  is  talking,  many 
times,  beyond  our  frame  of  personal 
reference,  it  will  make  it  easier  for  you 
to  accept  creative  thought  whether  you 
understand  it  or  not.  .  .  .  Look  to 


youth;  they  sometimes  recognize  it  be¬ 
fore  you  do!  ...  In  any  case,  you  don’t 
ihave  to  like  it,  but  to  recognize  it  as 
I  change— a  brave  new  idea  in  a  brave 
new  world.  And  if  there  is  one  word 
that  synthesizes  the  whole  period  com¬ 
ing  up  in  1958  it  is  ‘change’.” 

Rene  d’Harnoncourt,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  told  the  au¬ 
dience  of  400  that  there  is  no  assurance 
that  “good  design  means  good  busi¬ 
ness,”  but  that  many  markdowns  are 
traceable  to  the  store’s  lagging  behind 
its  customers’  tastes  and  willingness 
to  experiment. 

A.  L.  Chanin,  staff  lecturer  at  the 
Museum,  show'ed  with  slides  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  painting  in  the  late  19th 
and  20th  centuries  and  its  relation, 
decade  by  decade,  to  popular  taste. 

.Arthur  Drexler,  director  of  the  arch¬ 
itecture  and  design  division  of  the 
Museum,  said  that  American  depart¬ 
ment  stores  could  profit  by  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  leading  stores  in  Japan,  w’hich 
have  frequent— in  some  cases,  continu¬ 
ous-exhibitions  of  modern  art.  Such 
shows,  he  said,  stimulate  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  new  ideas  and  eventually 
of  new  merchandise,  besides  creating 
both  prestige  and  traffic. 
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Here’s  what’s  being 


UVE  BETTER  ELECTRICALLY  SPEARHEADS  BIG  SPRING  PUSH. 

Full-color  national  advertisements  and  exciting  network  TV  commercials  —  selling 
appliance  benefits  to  your  prospects  —  will  help  you  cash  in  on  the  seasonal  upswing 
in  consumer  bu5dng. 


300  UTILITIES  CARRY  PROGRAM  TO  LOCAL  LEVEL.  m»»  than 

70  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  1958  to  promote  electrical  living  in  utility  terri¬ 
tories  —  your  territories!  Build  sales  by  working  with  your  utility  in  special  Live 
Better  Electrically  promotions. 


SPECIAL  SPRING  PUSH  EXTRA:  $l.SO  BRINGS  YOU  NEW 


OrdGr  from  Ol'ck  Harmol,  Look  MagazioRt 


TIME  YOUR  PROMOTIONS  WITH  THIS 

ELECTRICAL 

SPRING  CAMPAIGN 

LIVE  BETTER  ELECTRICALLY 

APPLIANCES 

PERIODS 

ADVERTISING 

Electric  Laundry . 

. .  .CBS-TV  Commercial— Jan.  12 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post— March  1 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens— March 

National  Electric  Week 

. .  .CBS-TV  Commercial— Feb.  9 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post— Feb.  8 

Electric  Ranges . 

.  .  .CBS-TV  Commercial— March  9 

The  American  Home— March 

McCall's— March 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post— May  10 
Bettor  Homes  and  Gardens— May 
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Seven  leading  electrical  manufacturers  joined  forces  at  a 
press  conference  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  to 
outline  their  plans  for  Live  Better  Electrically  in  1958. 


POWERFUL  SELLING  TEAM 
THE  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY 

done  to  help  you  sell: 


180  MANUFACTURERS  PLEDGE  SUPPORT.  Manufacturers  whose  prod. 

ucts  you  sell  —  including  Frigidaire,  General  Electric,  Hotpoint,  Kelvinator,  Philco, 
Westinghouse  and  RCA- Whirlpool  —  will  push  Live  Better  Electrically  in  their  own 
promotions.  Work  with  their  distributors  in  tie-in  activities. 


TIE  IN-CASH  IN.  This  multimillion-doUar  industry-wide  promotion  will  help 

you  increase  your  sales  of  the  brands  you  carry.  The  time  is  ripe  —  so  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  “Big  Spring  Push.”  Ask  your  utility  and  distributor  to  help  you  plan 
your  Live  Better  Electrically  promotion  now! 


LIVE  BETTER  ELECTRICALLY  CALENDAR 

Water  Heaters . 

. . .  .The  Saturday  Evening  Post— March  1 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens— March 

Electric  Dishwashers . 

. .  .  .The  American  Home— March 

McCall’s— March 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post— May  10 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens— May 

Food  Freezers 

Refrigerator-Freezers . 

. . .  .The  Saturday  Evening  Post— May  10 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens— May 

Air  Conditioners . 

. .  .  .CBS-TV  Commercial— June  1 

Electric  Housewares . 

• .  •  .CBS-TV  Commercial— May  4 

Look— May  13 

“GIVE  BETTER  ELECTRICALLY”  MAY-JUNE  SELLING  KIT 


488  Madison  Ava.,  Now  VorK  82,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Thompson  said  that  here  again 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  customers 
you  deal  with  is  important;  neither 
Mr.  HubbeH's  point  about  infrequent 
purchases  nor  Life  Magazine’s  com¬ 
ment  on  wall-to-wall  carjseting  as  a 
“status”  purchase  can  be  taken  to  ap¬ 
ply  universally.  Many  young  couples, 
he  pointed  out,  are  not  interested  in 
lifetime  purchases  of  any  kind;  they 
prefer  home  furnishings  which  do  not 
require  major  investment  and  can  be 
changed  frequently. 

Earl  Miller  suggested  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  not  yet  given  enough 
weight  to  the  preferences  and  habits  of 
the  younger  groups  in  the  population, 
but,  almost  by  force  of  tradition,  tend 
to  more  conservative  merchandise  and 
merchandising  than  ^ese  demand. 
(The  forthcoming  Life  study  that  will 
analyze  where  different  age  groups  and 
income  groups  do  their  buying  should 
be  of  special  interest  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Some  recent  market  studies  of 
more  limited  scope  have  indicated,  for 
instance,  that  department  stores  have 
not  met  the  younger  customers’  de¬ 
mand  for  graceful,  inexpensive  mod¬ 
ern  furniture.) 

Mr.  Rich,  referring  to  Life  Maga¬ 
zine’s  contention  that  a  higher  general 
level  of  education  is  leveling  out  taste 
differences,  said  that  it  is  borne  out  by 
the  lag  in  basement  store  growth  as 
compared  with  the  main  store.  This, 
he  said,  has  been  very  noticeable  in 
his  own  store.  He  suggested  that 
further  study  of  this  trend— how  much 
is  due  to  general  income  improvement, 
how  much  to  education— would  be  re¬ 
warding.  For  one  thing,  it  would 
guide  a  store’s  advertising  policy. 

David  Schwartz  of  Jonathan  Logan 
drew  another  conclusion  from  the  Life 
study:  the  disappearing  of  “class  mar¬ 
kets,”  the  decline  of  regional  differ¬ 
ences  and  the  other  observations  all 
suggested  to  him  that  stores  should  tie 
in  their  merchandising  more  closely 
with  national  brands. 

Robert  T.  Elson,  general  manager 
of  Life,  said  that  no  influence  on  the 
economy  compares  in  importance  with 
consumer  spending  attitudes.  Whereas 
a  rise  of  10  per  cent  in  the  defense 
budget  would,  he  said,  pump  roughly 
$4  billion  into  the  economic  system, 
a  two  per  cent  increase  in  consumer 
expenditures  would  increase  the  gross 
national  product  by  5.5  billion. 


Ideas  Unlimited 


Sears,  roebuck  advertising  in 
national  magazines  is  intended  (1) 
to  make  Sears’  brands  as  familiar  to 
the  public  as  manufacturers’  national 
brands;  (2)  to  emphasize  Sears’  mer¬ 
chandise  range  and  especially  its  top- 
of-the-line  goods;  and  (3)  to  provide 
an  institutional  backdrop  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  generally  concentrates 
on  items. 

Fred  C.  Hecht,  Sears’  general  retail 
merchandise  and  sales  manager,  de¬ 
scribed  his  company’s  new  experiment 
in  advertising  at  a  session  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  He  was  followed 
on  the  program  by  13  fast-talking  sales 
promotion  managers,  each  of  whom 
had  five  minutes  in  which  to  tell  one 
promotion  success  story  or  expound 
one  idea  for  the  general  improvement 
of  promotion.  Chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  Julian  Trivers,  vice  president' 
of  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Mr.  Hecht  illustrated  his  description 
of  the  Sears  national  ad  series  with 
color  slides.  He  drew  attention  to  the 
informative  nature  of  the  appliance 
advertisements,  their  specific  state¬ 
ments  about  price,  and  their  direct  at¬ 
tack  on  discount  house  claims:  “Sears 
does  not  establish  artifically  high  ‘list’ 
prices  in  order  to  allow  so-called  ‘dis¬ 
count’  selling.  Sears’  original  prices 
are  low  prices.” 

Other  features  aimed  against  dis¬ 
count  house  competition  are  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  Sears’  guaranteed  service 
and  on  its  credit  facilities.  Sears’ 
Home  Modernizing  Service,  supplying 
merchandise,  installation  and  financ¬ 
ing,  was  the  theme  of  one  ad  which 
offered  a  booklet  and  brought  in  cou¬ 
pon  responses  by  the  thousands. 

Soft  lines  are  also  important  in  the 
national  advertising  program.  Home 
furnishings  ads  stress  the  simplicity  of 
planning  a  harmonious  decorative 
scheme  when  all  the  merchandise  is 
styled  and  color-coordinated  by  Sears. 

Asked  about  the  results  of  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  so  far,  Mr.  Hecht 
said  they  can’t  be  measured  exactly, 
but  one  unmistakable  effect  has  been 


to  stimulate  local  promotion  of  the 
featured  merchandise.* 

Promotion's  Profit  Goal.  Instead  of 
telling  a  promotion  success  story,  Har¬ 
old  Merahn,  vice  president  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Gertz,  New 
York,  raised  a  question:  What  is  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion?  He  said  that  the 
sales  promotion  man  who  evaluates  a 
promotion  on  the  basis  of  the  volume 
it  produced  is  taking  too  narrow  a 
view  of  his  responsibilities.  When  he 
checks  results  he  should  note  the  mark¬ 
up  alongside  each  item,  said  Mr. 
Merahn,  to  get  an  evaluation  of  how 
profitable  the  promotion  was.  “Of 
course,”  said  Mr.  Merahn,  "we  must 
have  off-price  promotions  in  middle- 
income  department  stores.  There’s 
justification  for  sometimes  sacrificing 
markup  to  volume  and  turnover.  But 
let’s  not  give  the  store  away  every  day.” 

B.  Lewis  Posen,  sales  promotion 
manager  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  also  urged  more  study  of 
the  profit  results  of  advertising.  But, 
he  pointed  out,  even  on  the  basis  of 
volume  alone,  it’s  questionable  wheth¬ 
er  the  average  store  is  using  its  adver¬ 
tising  money  effectively.  In  a  study  of 
one  year’s  advertising  in  his  own  store 
—leaving  out  clearance  ads— he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “45  per  cent  of 
our  money  brought  us  8.5  per  cent  of 
our  volume— at  a  generous  estimate.” 
With  media  costs  and  other  expenses 
rising,  said  Mr.  Posen,  stores  must  find 
ways  of  getting  more  volume  for  their 
advertising  money,  and  he  called  for 
research  on  this  subject  by  NRMA 
and  newspapers. 

Storewide  Sale— No  Leftovers.  Post¬ 
mortem  on  a  storewide  sale  all  too 
often  reveals  a  stock  of  leftovers  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  exact  merchandise  that 
the  store  expected  to  clear  out  in  two 
days.  At  the  W.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona, 


•The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Hecht’s  adtlretw. 
which  included  a  description  of  how  Sears 
services  local  stores  with  promotion  plans  and 
promotion  material,  appeared  in  the  January 
i.ssiie  of  Stores. 
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Pa.,  reported  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  Jack  Mitchell,  they  did  a  careful 
analysis  of  these.  They  found  that  cer¬ 
tain  departments  consistently  sold  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  sale  goal  in 
special  buy  merchandise:  the  bulk  of 
their  sale  days  volume  was  in  the  same 
gootl  merchandise  that  moves  well 
every  day.  Now  the  buying  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sales  is  controlled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  sales  pattern  established  by 
each  department:  so  much  for  regular 
merchandise,  so  much  for  special 
goods.  The  result  has  been,  reported 
Mr.  Nfitchell,  a  higher  percentage  of 
sell-outs  on  sale  goods;  better  values 
because  the  short  markon  applies  on 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise;  an  improvement  in  average  mark¬ 
on;  and  more  customer  confidence,  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  see  leftovers  all  over 
the  store  after  the  sale  is  over. 

More  Saturday  Business.  How  Wie- 
boldt’s  has  been  coping  with  the  trend 
to  Sunday  openings  in  the  Chicago 
area  was  described  by  William  T. 
White,  sales  promotion  manager.  The 
store’s  policy,  he  said,  is  this:  “We  can 
serve  our  customers  in  six  days  a  week; 
we  do  not  need  to  open  or  to  take 
telephone  orders  on  Sunday;  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  employees  and  our  customers 
both  have  a  right  to  Sunday  off.’’  A 
survey  among  customers,  he  noted,  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  majority  were  unin¬ 
terested  in  Sunday  openings;  a  small 
group  objected  to  legislative  action  on 
the  subject;  a  very  few  said  they  did  a 
little  Sunday  shopping. 

Last  September  Wieboldt’s  started 
using  this  line  in  its  ads;  “Save  Satur¬ 
days  for  Shopping:  Save  Sundays  for 
Yourself  at  Home.’’  More  effort  has 
been  put  into  stimulating  Saturday 
business,  and  Mr.  White  noted  that 
this  appears  to  be  a  trend,  with  Friday 
advertising  increasing  and  Saturday 
sometimes  chosen  to  open  a  sale. 

Honest  Advertising.  Customer  confi¬ 
dence  in  retail  promotion  is  being 
strained  to  the  breaking  point,  said 
William  C.  Myers,  of  Stripling’s,  Fort 
Worth,  by  stores  that  make  deceptive 
price  claims.  For  those  that  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  misrepresentation  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  new  organization,  “Atlvertisers 
Anonymous,’’  to  teach  them  and  cure 
them.  Membership  would  be  open 
too,  he  said,  to  manufacturers  and  sup- 
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pliers  who  invite  retailers  to  deceive 
their  customers  by  using  loaded  list 
prices  and  false  pre-ticketing.  His  own 
rule  for  advertising  claims,  said  Mr. 
Stripling,  is  this;  “Don’t  put  anything 
in  the  paper  you  wouldn’t  tell  your 
wife!’’ 

Cooperative  Events.  Promotions  that 
have  brought  them  outstanding  vol¬ 
ume  results  were  described  by  six 
members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision’s  board  of  directors.  Two  were 
community  affairs.  In  Cincinnati,  re¬ 
ported  Sam  Pogue,  sales  promotion 
director  of  H.  &  S.  Pogue,  the  Down¬ 
town  Retail  Merchants  Association 
staged  a  community  bargain  sale  on 
July  5th.  On  the  first  day  they  beat 
the  previous  year  by  30  per  cent;  for 
the  three  days  of  the  sale  the  increase 
was  20  per  cent.  January  2nd  was 
chosen  for  the  opening  of  a  similar 
winter  event,  and  its  first  day  produced 
a  sales  increase  of  nine  per  cent.  These 
two  dates,  said  Mr.  Pogue,  are  natural 
clearance  times,  and  “we’re  fishing 
when  the  fish  are  running.’’ 

Birmingham’s  well-organized  com¬ 
munity  promotions  were  described  by 
William  Spoor,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb. 
They  always  have  a  fashion  theme, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  was  this 
year’s  Fall  Fashion  Time,  a  week  of 
shows,  clinics  and  personal  appear¬ 
ances.  It  included  a  dress-up  promo¬ 
tion  for  men,  with  a  men’s  fashion 
show  that  drew  an  audience  of  2,000 
at  $1  per  admission.  Newspap>er  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
such  promotions,  he  said,  and  news¬ 
papers  are  invited  into  the  earliest 
planning  meetings.  Before  the  fall 
promotion  this  year,  Mr.  Spoor  re¬ 
ported,  the  event  got  editorial  cover¬ 
age  every  day  for  seven  weeks. 

Carnivals  and  Forums.  The  favorite 
promotion  of  W.  F.  Buckle,  manager 
of  publicity  at  Henry  Morgan  &  Co., 
Montreal,  is  the  store’s  annual  ware¬ 
house  sale.  It  started  in  1952,  with 
100  per  cent  clearance  goods.  Last 
year  40  per  cent  was  consignment  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  six  years  the  volume  has 
tripled.  Morgan’s  sets  up  tents  and  all 
the  trimmings  of  a  carnival  at  its  ware¬ 
house  outside  the  city  and  runs  a  bus 
service  to  the  sale. 

Ted  Bushman,  sales  promotion  man¬ 


ager  of  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  said 
that  84  per  cent  of  last  year’s  brides 
in  the  county  signed  themselves  up  at 
the  ZCMI  bride  registry.  This  record 
is  the  result  of  year-round  promotion, 
including  bridal  forums  several  times 
a  year.  The  forums  are  promoted  by 
500-line  ads  in  the  Sunday  paper’s 
society  section  and  by  mail  invitations. 

Meet  Your  Neighbor  Parties.  Koos 
Bros,  is  a  furniture  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings  store  that  does  a  |10  million  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  residential  area  of  Rahway, 
N.  J.  (population  23,000).  Its  main 
store  faces  a  highway;  there  is  no  side¬ 
walk  traffic.  Dorothea  Young,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  described  the  store’s 
successful  method  of  bringing  in  shop¬ 
pers:  “Meet  Your  Neighbor  Nights.’’ 
There  are  many  new  housing  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  area,  and  Koos  invites  an 
entire  development  to  a  dinner  party 
at  the  store.  Each  invitation  brings 
from  20  to  50  couples.  At  the  main 
store  they  have  dinner  in  the  restau¬ 
rant,  then  go  on  a  conducted  tour.  .At 
the  branches,  with  no  restaurants,  a 
catered  meal  is  served  in  the  dinette 
section  of  the  furniture  department. 

Results  are  not  strictly  measurable, 
but  Mrs.  Young  said  that  salesmen  re¬ 
port  return  visits  to  buy  specific  mer¬ 
chandise;  the  store  feels  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  stimulates  customer  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  present  possessions;  and  a 
valuable  propect  file  is  built  up  from 
thank-you  letters. 

Koos  runs  a  similar  event  for  teen¬ 
agers.  High  school  classes  come  in  the 
morning  in  chartered  buses;  the  girls 
are  taken  on  a  store  tour  and  the  boys 
visit  the  warehouse;  then  luncheon  is 
served.  The  youngsters  are  important, 
said  Mrs.  Young,  not  only  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  because  of  the  strong  influ¬ 
ence  they  exert  in  family  buying  de¬ 
cisions  right  now. 

Hourly  Markdowns.  A  clearance  tech¬ 
nique  that  generated  a  lot  of  customer 
excitement  and  corresponding  volume 
at  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  was  called  a  “Scotch  Auction.” 
Joseph  Purcell  described  it.  Every 
three  minutes  an  announcement  was 
made  over  the  public  address  system 
of  an  item  that  was  “going  on  the 
block.”  The  original  price  of  the  item 
was  then  reduced  10  per  cent  every 
hour. 


Standees  crowded  the  doorways  and  speakers  popped  up  all  over  the  room  when  the  Careers  in 
Retailing  Committee  held  an  early  morning  session  for  store  executives,  students  and  teachers. 


Executive  Futures  in  Retailing 


College  students  asked  the  questions 


COLLEGE  students,  teachers  of  re-  That  Starting  Salary.  The  session  was  The  discussion  of  starting  salaries 
tailing  and  store  executives  came  scarcely  under  way  before  students  went  deeper,  however.  Mr.  Schlesin- 

together  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  offered  the  time-honored  criticism  of  ger  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  out- 

of  the  retail  career  at  a  session  spon-  retailing  for  its  “low”  starting  salar-  bidding  all  competition  for  executive 

sored  by  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  ies.  Robert  Nesbit  asked  if  retailers  trainees  could  be  borne  by  most  stores 

Retailing  of  the  NRMA.  There  were  couldn’t  solve  most  of  their  recruiting  if  that  cost  were  the  only  factor  to  be 

400  in  the  audience,  and  for  the  first  problems  by  upping  their  salaries  to  considered.  But  there  are  other  con- 

time  in  convention  history  there  was  the  levels  offered  by  industrial  em-  siderations,  and  he  summed  them  up 

standing  room  only  at  an  8:00  A.M.  ployers.  The  discussion  that  followed  this  way: 

session.  The  session  chairman  was  departed  from  tradition  in  more  than  “This  is  not  just  a  question  of  say- 
Theodore  Schlesinger,  vice  president  one  respect.  First,  Mr.  McMullin  ing,  ‘We  can’t  afford  it.’  We  can 

of  Allied  Stores  Corporation  and  made  the  point  that  comparisons  with  afford  anything,  because  the  relative- 

chairman  of  the  Careers  Committee.  salaries  offered  to  engineers  and  scien-  ly  few  executive  trainees  any  store  has 

Panel  members  were:  tists  are  irrelevant:  retailing  is  not  at  any  one  time  aren’t  going  to  break 

Arlene  Olive,  student  in  the  Depart-  competing  for  this  limited  supply  of  us  if  they  get  $10  or  $15  a  week  more, 

ment  of  Merchandising,  Drexel  Insti-  technically  trained  manpower.  Second,  The  basic  issue  is  the  department  store 

tute  of  Technology,  Philadelphia:  Mr.  Schlesinger  said  that  some  of  the  pay  structure;  the  pay  differential  be- 

Robert  Nesbit,  student  in  the  School  current  folklore  about  the  salaries  tween  these  executive  trainees  and 

of  Retailing,  New  York  University;  offered  even  in  these  fields  is  exagger-  the  rank  and  file  of  our  organization, 

Martin  Spielberg,  student  of  retailing  ated;  there  is  a  tendency  to  cite  the  including  supervisors.  If  we  start  our 

in  the  School  of  Business  Administra-  offers  made  by  a  few  top  companies  trainees  at  too  high  a  rate,  we  create 

tion,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis;  to  a  few  top  students  as  if  they  were  a  difficult  problem  of  integrating  them 
Weston  P.  Figgins,  divisional  vice  typical  of  a  whole  industry.  Third,  into  our  elaborate,  step-by-step  execu- 

president  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Dr.  George  Robinson,  chairman  of  tive  organization  as  they  make  prog- 

Washington,  D.  C.;  David  McMullin,  the  Department  of  Retailing  at  Wash-  ress.  The  store  can’t  afford  to  upset 

divisional  vice  president  at  John  Wan-  ington  University,  reported  that  a  its  whole  salary  program.” 

amaker,  Philadelphia,  and  George  A.  study  made  on  his  campus  shows  that 

Scott,  president  and  general  manager  the  salary  offers  made  to  retailing  The  Beginner's  Needs.  No  student 

•of  the  Walker-Scott  Company,  San  students  compare  favorably  with  took  exception  to  the\retail  claim  that 

Diego.  Members  of  the  audience  took  others,  and  that  these  students  fare  promotions  and  ^financial  rewards 

as  active  a  part  in  the  discussion  as  better  than  much  of  the  talk  about  come  very  quickly  to  the  successful 

the  panel  did.  this  matter  would  indicate.  young  retail  executive.  But  several 
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You  can  change  a  CLERK  into 

a  competent  SALESPERSON  for  only 


Is  your  store  located 
in  one  of  these  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  cities 


Atlanta 

Milwaukee 

Baltimore 

Minneapolis 

Boston 

Monroe,  La. 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Charlotte 

Oklahoma  City 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Cincinnati 

Peoria 

Cleveland 

Philadelphia 

Columbus 

Phoenix 

Dallas 

Pittsburgh 

Dayton 

Portland,  Ore. 

Denver 

Providence 

Des  Moines 

Rochester 

Detroit 

Sacramento 

Erie,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

San  Diego 

n.  Worth 

San  Francisco 

Greensboro 

St.  Louis 

Harrisburg 

Seattle 

Indianapolis 

Shreveport 

Jacksonville 

Spokane 

Kansas  City 

South  Bend 

Long  Beach 

Syracuse 

Los  Angeles 

Toledo 

Louisville 

Washington,  D. 

Miami 

Wichita 

In  Canada 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Approved  by  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  (formerly  NRDGA)  and 
your  local  Retail  Merchants 
Association. 


on  a  nationwide  LIVE  telecast 

when  -  what  -  where  -  who 


when  -  -  -  -  Wednesday,  March  5,  1958.  Coast-to-Coast 

7  ta  9  P.M.  EST  6:30  to  8:30  P.M.  MST 

6  to  8  P.M.  CST  7:30  to  9:30  P.M.  PST 

what  -  -  -  -  first  retail  over-the-counter  selling  pro¬ 

gram  OF  ITS  KIND:  Research  and  retailing  special¬ 
ists  will  show  how  new  methods  of  applied  science 
provide  short  cuts  to  more  profitable  retail  selling. 

where  -  -  -  -  in  54  cities  listed  at  left  —  seating  capacity  OVER 
100,000! 

who  -----  The  nation's  foremost  retail  leaders  and  marketing 
experts  —  a  million  dollars  worth  of  talent: 


Keynoter:  J.  C.  PENNEY,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc. 
GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
(formerly  NRDGA) 

ARTHUR  H.  "Red"  MOTLEY,  Publisher  of  Parade  Magazine 
RICHARD  C.  BORDEN,  of  Borden  &  Busse 

RICHARD  S.  BURKE,  Operating  Assistant  to  the  President,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co. 

HARRY  B.  CUNNINGHAM,  General  Vice  President,  S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 
CHARLES  E.  McCARTHY,  President,  Allied  Stores  Corp. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration 
H.  V.  McNAAAARA,  President,  National  Tea  Co. 

SYLVIA  F.  PORTER,  Columnist,  New  York  Post 
MARVIN  RAFAL,  President,  the  Personnel  Institute,  Inc. 

PHILIP  SALISBURY,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Sales  Management  Magazine 

Mail  This  Coupon  Now 


MORRIS  I.  PICKUS,  CHAIRMAN,  VISUALS  DIVISION 
COMMUNICATIONS  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
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Two  students,  Martin  Spielberg  and  Robert  Nesbit,  and  two  retailers, 
George  Scott  and  Theodore  Schlesinger,  lead  a  mass  interview  on  retail 
careers  covering  salaries,  training  and  chances  for  promotion. 


felt  that  these  considerations  were 
outweighed  by  what  they  said  were 
higher  starting  salaries  in  banking, 
insurance  and  other  fields.  For  many 
young  men  it  isn’t  even  a  matter  of 
choice,  said  a  student  from  New  York’s 
City  College.  Often,  with  military 
service  and  graduate  study  behind 
them,  they  are  older  than  college 
graduates  of  other  years;  they  may  be 
married,  and  have  children  to  sup¬ 
port.  The  retailer,  said  this  student, 
should  take  individual  background 
and  needs  into  account  and  make  his 
salary  offer  fit  the  individual  case. 

Morris  Guberman,  president  of 
Kaufman’s,  Colorado  Springs,  told 
him  that  such  flexibility  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  advantages  the  small-to-me- 
dium-sized  store  offers. 

“I  feel,”  said  Mr.  Guberman,  “that 
the  amount  we  pay  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  start  isn’t  important.  It’s 
a  matter  of  negotiation.  If  the  young 
man  happens  to  be  married  we  know 
we’ve  got  to  pay  him  more.  I  tell 
people  when  I  hire  them  that  we’d 
be  very  stupid  not  to  pay  any  person 
at  least  what  he’s  worth.  We’d  rather 
pay  him  a  little  more,  because  the 
expense  involved  in  the  turnover  of 
people  is  considerable.” 

And  Mr.  Schlesinger  added:  “I 
know  of  many  stores,  big  and  small,  in 
the  New  York  area  where  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  Mr.  Guberman  describes  would 
be  true.  I’m  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that 
if  you  went  in  to  his  store  and  said. 
‘I  require  $10,000  a  year,’  you’d  get  it. 
What  he  says  is  that  on  the  basis  of 
negotiation  you  will  get  a  rate  that’s 
related  to  (a)  your  abilities  and  (b) 
to  some  extent,  your  need.  Although 
we  can’t  go  too  far  in  supplying  an 


individual’s  needs,  I  know  that  all 
stores  that  have  a  good  program  recog¬ 
nize  that  some  individuals,  either  by 
training  or  by  need,  require  a  higher 
rate  than  others  do.” 

Training  and  Promotion.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  adjusting  rates,  status  and 
training  to  different  degrees  of  ability 
and  knowledge  was  brought  up  rather 
insistently  by  several  students,  who 
said  they  thought  retail  placement  was 
too  mechanical.  Arlene  Olive  said 
some  of  her  fellow  students  in  the 
Drexel  cooperative  program  made  this 
complaint.  They  get  discouraged  even 
before  they  graduate,  said  Miss  Olive, 
about  their  chances  of  being  recog¬ 
nized,  trained  and  promoted  as  indi¬ 
viduals  with  individual  talents. 

Dr.  Robinson  of  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  agreed,  reporting  that  some  of 
his  students  have  had  all  their  enthus¬ 
iasm  quickly  rubbed  out  by  a  year  of 
store  exjjerience.  Buyers,  said  Dr. 
Robinson,  seem  to  do  the  worst  job 
of  all  in  handling  these  beginners. 

George  Scott  said  emphatically  that 
this  is  the  trouble  that  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole  retail  executive  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Though  store  heads 
everywhere  talk  eloquently  about  their 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  good 
recruiting  and  sound  training,  too 
many  only  talk.  They  do  not  follow 
up  by  showing  interest  and  pride  in 
the  trainee,  by  charting  and  checking 
his  progress,  and  seeing  to  it  that  ex¬ 
ecutives  —  including  the  “toughest” 
buyers— give  him  the  help  he  needs. 
Executive  development  programs  will 
work  well  when— and  only  when— top 
management  gives  them  more  than  lip 
service,  said  Mr,  Scott. 


How  to  Get  Ahead.  But  besides  want¬ 
ing  individual  attention  and  encour¬ 
agement,  the  students  also  want  a  clear 
advance  idea  of  where  they’ll  be  in 
five,  10  and  20  years  after  hiring.  How 
can  they  be  sure  of  advancement? 
Richard  Weaver  of  the  University  of 
Dayton  put  the  question,  and  George 
Scott  and  Weston  Figgins  answered  it. 

Mr.  Scott’s  advice  was  to  select  as 
an  employer  a  store  that  isn’t  too 
large.  Make  your  start,  he  urged,  in 
a  store  where  the  management  is  acces¬ 
sible  and  interested  in  your  future: 
you  will  not  find  it  a  handicap  that 
management  realizes  you  have  an  eye 
on  a  future  in  a  bigger  establishment. 

Within  five  years,  the  good  begin¬ 
ner  in  merchandising  can,  in  Mr. 
Scott’s  opinion,  expect  to  be  a  buyer 
or  better;  he  can  have  a  top  personnel 
job  or  the  job  of  credit  manager  or 
better.  But  there’s  one  big  “if”— he 
must  be  in  a  store  where  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  alert  to  the  potentials  of  train¬ 
ees  and  cultivates  that  potential. 

Weston  Figgins  added  another  piece 
of  advice  to  help  the  student  judge 
management’s  attitude:  in  the  job  in¬ 
terview,  he  said,  the  student  should  try 
to  see  an  organization  chart  of  the 
company,  and  find  out  the  age,  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  of  the  various 
executives.  That,  he  said,  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  how  long  people  have 
been  in  training  for  specific  jobs  and 
the  degree  to  which  management 
promotes  from  within. 

The  advice  that  was  given  at  this 
session  wasn’t  going  all  in  one  direc¬ 
tion;  the  students  had  some  for  retail¬ 
ers  on  how  to  build  more  interest  in 
retail  careers.  The  gist  of  most  of  it 
was  that  the  public  should  be  told 
more  about  aspects  of  retailing  other 
than  the  buyer’s  job. 

“Many  of  us,”  said  Mario  Lecicero 
of  City  College,  “have  a  cooperative 
program,  working  in  department  stores 
and  buying  offices  while  attending 
school.  We  get  an  insight  into  the 
functioning  of  a  department  store. 
However,  there  are  probably  many 
students  who  do  not  know  of  the  many 
administrative  and  personnel  positions 
available.  _  Perhaps  if  the  industry 
would  publicize  itself  more,  make  the 
student  more  aware'  of  the  range  in 
the  field,  we  would  have  a  better  per¬ 
spective  when  we  apply  for  jobs  and 
not  think  only  of  starting  salaries.” 
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Stores'  Public  Relations  Activities 


Good  programs  have  one  thing  in  common:  continuity 


Wl 

Klein 

An  informal  “shop-talk”  session  was 
held  during  this  convention  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  NRMA  Public 
Relations  Committee.  It  produced 
some  interesting  case  histories  and 
some  useful  opinions  about  public  re¬ 
lations;  it  underlined  the  fact  that  the 
border  line  between  public  relations 
and  sales  promotion  in  the  average 
store  is  still  shifting  and  indefinite, 
and  it  suggested  that  every  p.  r.  prac¬ 
titioner,  in  or  out  of  retailing,  has  his 
own  concept  of  how  specialized  or 
how  inclusive  his  job  should  be.  It 
was  also  clear  that  the  public  relations 
responsibility  may  come  to  rest  at  al¬ 
most  any  point  in  a  store  organization 
chart. 

After  an  introduction  by  William 
Ellyson,  Jr.,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Miller  &  Rhoads  and  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  committee,  jerome  E. 
Klein,  public  relations  director  of 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  took  over  as  mod¬ 
erator.  A  five-man  panel  consisted  of 
Harold  Merahn,  vice  president  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  Gertz, 
New  York;  E.  Dawson  Fisher,  public¬ 
ity  director  of  The  J,  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit;  Lawrence  S.  Phillips, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  at  Phillips  Van  Heusen  Corpo¬ 
ration;  Sam  Sealfon,  president  of  Seal- 
fon’s,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  C.  Stuart 
Hall,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Carl  Byoir  & 
.Associates. 

The  range  of  topics  introduced  by 
both  the  panel  and  the  audience  made 


Merahn 


it  clear  that  public  relations  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  including  everything,  outside  of 
the  merchandise  itself,  that  influences 
people’s  decisions  about  a  store.  Mr. 
Phillips,  in  fact,  did  not  even  except 
the  merchandise:  he  said  that  a  store 
practices  good  public  relations  when 
it  stocks  and  advertises  well-known 
national  brands  and  displays  them  in 
convenient  self-selection  fixtures. 

Gertz  Is  Persistent.  Mr.  Merahn  said 
he  found  the  most  common  fault  of 
public  relations  efforts  to  be  lack  of 
continuity.  Sometimes  this  is  due 
merely  to  poor  planning;  sometimes 
it  is  due  to  confusion  w'ith  a  direct 
sales  promotion  purpose;  sometimes 
a  new  administration  kills  a  program 
as  an  expense  control  measure  or 
changes  it  arbitrarily.  The  latter 
charge,  commented  Mr.  Merahn,  is 
often  made  against  chains  that  take 
over  individual  stores,  but  Allied,  his 
own  parent  group,  has  a  long  record 
of  not  interfering  with  the  character 
and  personality  a  store  has  built  up 
locally. 

Gertz,  though  it  is  young  as  depart¬ 
ment  stores  go,  has  a  customer  advis¬ 
ory  board  that  has  been  functioning 
for  16  years.  Besides  the  main  store 
board,  Ciertz  has  one  at  each  branch, 
and  finds  it  a  very  useful  way  of  estab¬ 
lishing  friendly  relations  in  a  new 
community.  At  the  new  branch  in 
Hicksville,  for  example,  the  board  is 
made  up  of  25  presidents  of  local 
clubs.  They  meet  once  a  month  with 


store  executives  who  tell  them  about 
buying  plans  and  give  them  buying 
information,  and  receive  in  return 
information  about  what  they  expect  in 
service  and  merchandise.  Then  the 
board  members  report  back  to  their 
clubs.  Relations  between  the  board 
members  and  the  store  people  get 
“very  social,”  refKsrted  Mr.  Merahn, 
and  this  community  acceptance  and 
word-of-mouth  publicity  is  invaluable. 

Store  As  Community  Center.  To  Sam 

Sealfon,  word-of-mouth  publicity  is  so 
important  that  he  said  he  would  never 
hesitate  to  cut  his  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  in  order  to  finance  club 
activities  for  his  junior,  teen-age  and 
pre-teen  customers.  Public  relations  at 
Sealfon’s— a  six-year  old  specialty  shop 
doing  just  under  $1  million— is  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  has  made  the  store  an 
activity  center  for  Ridgewootl’s  high 
school  crowtl. 

They  have  club  meetings,  monthly 
fashion  design  contests,  fashion  shows 
for  which  the  girls  themselves  choose 
models  from  among  their  own  num¬ 
ber.  Each  week  one  of  the  store’s  four 
windows  is  trimmed  by  two  junior 
high  students,  who  get  a  card  credit 
for  their  work  and  a  thank-you  letter 
from  Mr.  Sealfon.  The  waiting  list  of 
girls  to  do  the  window  is  full  for  a 
year  and  a  half  ahead. 

All  of  these  activities,  of  course, 
have  the  good  will  of  the  youngsters’ 
families  in  mind,  too.  .At  the  last 
High  School  Fashion  Board  meeting, 
.Mr.  Sealfon  promised  silver  dollars  to 
six  young  nail-biters  if  they  would 
show  him  grown-out  nails  at  the  end 
of  three  months.  .A  new  club  (“The 
Emery  Board”)  was  organized  on  the 
spot  and  within  a  few'  days  it  had  a 
membership  of  47,  all  dedicated  to  the 
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conquest  of  nail-biting. 

Sealfon  pays  advertising  rates  for  a 
Teen  Talk  column  which  a  different 
member  of  the  High  School  Fashion 
Board  writes  for  the  local  paper  each 
week.  Merchandise  is  never  men¬ 
tioned;  the  store  never  changes  or 
edits  the  copy  in  any  w'ay;  and  a  re¬ 
cent  check  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best-read  features  of  the  paper.  [See 
September  1957  Stores  for  the  com¬ 
plete  Sealfon  story.] 

Institutional  Advertising.  What,  asked 
a  member  of  the  audience,  is  the  value 
of  institutional  advertising?  Mr.  Elly- 
son  said  that,  properly  done,  it  puts  a 
seal  of  character  on  the  store.  But, 
said  Mr.  Merahn,  too  much  of  it  is 
not  properly  done.  There  is  little 
value,  he  said,  in  the  kind  of  so-called 
institutional  advertising  that  is  full  of 
generalities  about  what  would  be  an 
ideal  store  anywhere.  The  best  insti¬ 
tutional  advertising  says  what’s  true  of 
a  particular  store’s  policies  and  its  re¬ 
lations  with  a  particular  community. 

Mr.  Phillips  observed  that  brand 
merchandise  advertising  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  “semi-institutional”  and  so 
allocated.  A  member  of  the  audience 
asked  him  whether  the  retailer  should 
expect  public  relations  money,  then, 
as  well  as  co-op  ad  money  from  manu¬ 
facturers.  Van  Heusen,  he  responded, 
doesn’t  believe  in  or  offer  either  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  or  public  relations 
allowances. 

Mr.  Fisher  reported  that  complete¬ 
ly  institutional  advertising  has  been 
cut  back  at  Hudson’s  in  the  past  two 
years.  There  is  more  emphasis  on  item 
advertising  than  there  used  to  be,  and 
the  strictly  institutional  approach  has 
largely  given  way  to  a  type  in  which 
merchandise  and  merchandising  pol¬ 
icy  are  both  featured. 

Storekeeping  Is  Public  Relations.  Hud¬ 
son’s  public  relations  activity,  as  Mr. 
Fisher  described  it,  seldom  takes  the 
form  of  an  explicit  message  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer;  it  is  based,  rather,  on  the 
knowledge  that  “people  are  always 
watching  you”  and  that  everything 
they  see  must  add  up  to  a  totally  fav¬ 
orable  impression.  That,  he  said,  is 
why  Hudson’s  washes  its  400  delivery 
trucks  every  week;  why  salesmen  call¬ 
ing  on  buyers  aren’t  kept  waiting;  why 
the  store  sent  greeting  cards  to  6,000 


resources  at  New  Year’s;  why  any  com¬ 
ment  a  telephone  customer  makes 
about  the  store  or  merchandise  is  not¬ 
ed  down  at  the  switchboard  and  sent 
to  the  executive  concerned.  The  size 
of  the  public  relations  department  it¬ 
self  is  no  measure  of  the  scope  of  a 
store’s  public  relations  program,  said 
Mr.  Fisher;  Hudson’s  consists  of  only 
three  people. 

What  about  the  small  store  where 
neither  the  president  nor  any  other 
executive  has  the  time  or,  like  Mr. 
Sealfon,  the  talent  to  handle  public 
relations?  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
hire  outside  public  relations  counsel? 
To  this  question  from  the  audience, 
Mr.  Hall’s  answer  was  qualified.  There 
are  few  small  stores,  he  said,  that 
could  afford  a  thorough-going  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  a  big  public  rela¬ 
tions  outfit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
often  possible  to  find  an  astute  small 
firm  in  the  community  that  can  do  the 
job.  But  nothing  will  serve,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  in  the  absence  of  public  re¬ 
lations  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  store  owner. 

A  Manufacturer's  Concept.  The  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  public  relations  as 
the  Phillips  Van  Heusen  Corporation 
views  it— and  as  many  large  stores  do— 
was  indicated  by  Mr.  Phillips’  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  divides  his  public  relations 
into  three  categories:  relations  with 
the  financial  community  and  the  stock¬ 
holders;  relations  with  the  buying 
public;  relations  with  the  company’s 
accounts  and  their  particular  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Stockholders  are  kept  advised  of 
company  plans  and  progress  by  let¬ 
ters;  friendly  contact  with  the  financial 
community  is  maintained  through 
luncheon  meetings  and  phone  calls. 
National  advertising  is  the  chief  medi¬ 
um  of  direct  contact  with  ultimate 
consumers;  another  is  the  cultivation 
of  newspaper  writers,  including  wom¬ 
en’s  fashion  editors,  who  occasionally 
will  give  mention  to  men’s  wear— espe¬ 
cially  around  Father’s  Day  and  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  its  relations  with  its  retail 
accounts.  Van  Heusen’s  purpose  is  to 
reinforce  in  the  store  itself  the  con¬ 
sumer  demand  created  by  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Consequently,  Mr.  Phillips 
regards  attractive  packaging,  fixturing 
and  display  as  part  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort.  And  so,  of  course,  is  the 


indoctrination  and  cultivation  of  sales¬ 
people,  which  Van  Heusen  carries  on 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  meetings. 

Donations  and  Shows.  A  ticklish 
problem  in  public  relations  is  created 
for  many  stores  by  the  numerous  com¬ 
munity  organizations  which  ask  them 
to  donate  prizes  and  put  on  fashion 
shows  for  club  and  charity  affairs.  As 
to  prizes,  Mr.  Merahn  reported  that 
Gertz  handles  the  problem  by  having 
every  year  one  standard  gift  it  will 
supply  to  “any  worthy  organization.” 
(This  year  it’s  a  set  of  cutlery.)  As  to 
fashion  shows,  Gertz  and  the  other 
member  stores  in  the  Jamaica  retail 
association  have  a  rule  that  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  at  least  600  must  be  guaran¬ 
teed.  Mr.  Sealfon  said  that  in  his 
town  gift  requests  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  local  chamber  of  commerce. 
His  solution  to  the  fashion  show  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  trunk  show,  which  the  store 
will  put  on  for  any  group  of  50  or 
more.  It  requires  only  one  model,  who 
shows  four  basic  costumes  and  how 
they  can  be  transformed  into  30  with 
different  accessories.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion,  remarked  Mr.  Sealfon,  endears 
the  store  to  men  in  the  audience  as 
well  as  women:  “It  really  teaches  our 
customers  how  to  save  money!” 

Editorial  Publicity.  Another  situation 
that  some  stores  regard  as  a  public 
relations  problem  is  how  to  get  edi¬ 
torial  mention  in  local  newspapers. 
Asked  a  member  of  the  audience: 
“Shouldn’t  an  advertiser  be  entitled 
to  free  space  in  a  newspaper?”  Mr. 
Hall,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Sealfon  and  Mr. 
Phillips,  as  one  man,  said,  “Certainly 
not!”  “Are  newspap>ers  entitled  to  free 
merchandise  from  you?”  asked  Mr. 
Hall.  “The  publisher  doesn’t  owe  you 
anything  because  you  advertise:  on 
the  other  hand,  when  you  do  have 
genuine  news  they  should  recognize  it.” 

Hudson’s,  said  Mr.  Fisher,  doesn’t 
complain  even  when  local  newspapers 
seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  not  to 
mention  the  store’s  name.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  he  thank  a  news¬ 
paper  that  runs  an  editorial  mention, 
which  would  be  to  imply  that  the  store 
has  beenidone  a  favor.  "We  may  com¬ 
pliment  them  for  fche  way  they’ve 
handled  a  story,  but  ,we  are  careful 
not  to  imply  that  the  store  owes  them 
thanks  for  being  mentioned.” 
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Store  Organization  Study 


Most  common  weakness:  the  overburdened  buyer 


INCREASED  emphasis  on  the  selling 
function,  to  the  point  where  buying 
becomes  a  staff  function  in  its  sup¬ 
port,  was  a  key  point  in  the  new  con¬ 
cept  of  organization  presented  for  de¬ 
partment  store  consideration  by  the 
NRMA’s  Retail  Research  Institute  at 
a  session  held  jointly  with  the  Store 
Management  Group.  Elias  S.  Gottlieb, 
of  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Cor¬ 
porate  Control  Office,  and  secretary  of 
the  Retail  Research  Institute,  presid¬ 
ed.  For  this  study  of  department  store 
organization,  he  explained,  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget 
had  been  engaged.  A  presentation  of 
their  findings  was  made  by  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  firm,  DeFord  C. 
Mills,  partner,  and  Richard  L.  Lies, 
principal. 

Need  for  Research.  Introducing  the 
presentation,  Isadore  Pizitz,  president 
of  Pizitz,  Birmingham,  and  chairman 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  study  of  store  organization  since 
the  report  of  Paul  Mazur,  back  in 
1927.  He  stressed  the  tremendous 
growth  of  population  and  national 
product  in  the  intervening  period, 
cited  the  importance  laid  on  research 
in  so  many  fields  of  totlay’s  life,  and 
quoted  Paul  Mazur  to  the  effect  that, 
once  department  stores  have  learned 
to  research,  their  share  of  the  market 
should  indeed  be  promising. 

The  current  study,  it  was  explained, 
concerns  only  single-unit  stores:  a 
study  of  multiple-unit  stores  is  yet  to 
come.  In  preparation  for  this  one, 
however,  a  33-page  questionnaire  was 
distributed  among  800  stores  with  an¬ 
nual  volumes  in  excess  of  $1  million. 
From  93  replies  received,  insight  was 
obtained  into  the  problems  of  stores  in 
five  different  volume  categories. 

Present  Forms  of  Organization.  Re¬ 
porting  on  the  survey  findings,  Rich¬ 


ard  Lies  indicated  that  present  forms 
of  store  organization  tend  to  the  func¬ 
tional,  with  each  executive  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  his  own  function. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores 
use  the  two-pyramid  plan;  28  per  cent 
use  three-pyramid  plans;  31  per  cent 
have  four  pyramids;  25  per  cent  have 
five  or  six.  The  three-  and  four-pyra¬ 
mid  plans,  of  course,  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon  and  account  for  a  majority  of  the 
stores.  A  majority  of  the  reporting 
stores,  70  per  cent,  said  their  present 
organization  setup  performs  very  well; 
25  per  cent  said  only  “fairly”  well; 
five  per  cent,  not  too  well. 

Among  the  strengths  indicated  in 
present  plans  of  store  organization 
were:  clear  lines  of  authority  and  re¬ 
sponsibility;  unusual  strengths  in  one 
or  more  functions;  efficiency  and  flex¬ 
ibility;  authority  commensurate  with 
responsibility.  Among  the  weaknesses 
enumerated  by  the  reporting  stores, 
overburdening  of  buyers  was  most 
common.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
stores  mentioned  this,  as  against  50 
per  cent  who  said  top  management 
was  overburdened.  Difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  qualified  personnel  was  mentioned 
by  62  per  cent. 

Smaller  stores  obviously  tend  to 
build  plans  around  individuals,  and 
they  tend  also  to  show  confusion  as 
to  responsibilities  and  duties.  Larger 
stores  indicated  concern  over  lack  of 
adequate  provision  for  the  selling 
function  and  over  failure  of  commu¬ 
nication  within  the  store. 

Objectives  of  the  New.  In  mapping 
out  a  new  plan  of  organization,  then, 
certain  objectives  were  clear.  They 
included,  among  other  things,  relief 
of  the  overburdened  buyer  and  top 
management  executives:  establishment 
of  more  realistic  duties  for  key  posi¬ 
tions;  increasing  decentralization  of 
a  larger  segment  of  the  responsibility 
for  profit;  improved  provision  for  the 


selling  function,  and  more  careful  ob¬ 
servance  of  organization  principles. 

The  proposed  plan,  as  outlined  by 
DeFord  Mills,  was  offered  not  as  the 
only  or  ultimate  answer,  but  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  answer,  one  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation,  testing,  and  possible  later  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  light  of  actual  experi¬ 
ence.  A  highlight  of  the  proposals 
was  that  they  sought  to  cope  with  the 
possibility  that,  closely  interrelated 
though  buying  and  selling  may  be, 
buying  and  selling  skills  may  not  be 
found  in  the  same  individual. 

Selling,  Mr.  Mills  said,  is  the  more 
important  and  difficult  of  the  two 
totlay;  it  includes  selling  the  store 
against  its  competitors;  therefore  it 
should  get  primary  emphasis  in  the 
organization  plan,  with  a  single  exec¬ 
utive  to  coordinate  the  entire  job  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  general  management. 
Buying  would  then  become  a  function 
in  support  of  selling,  and  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  functions  would  be  in  support  of 
both  of  these. 

New  Concepts.  Mr.  Mills  illustrated 
with  charts  for  stores  at  five  volume 
levels:  S20  million,  SIO  million,  $5 
million,  S2  million  and  $1  million  a 
year.  The  most  elaborate  of  these,  for 
the  $20  million  store,  illustrates  the 
principles  most  clearly.  Here,  under 
a  general  manager,  there  is  a  single  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  Under  him  are  a  selling  director, 
a  buying  director,  and  a  promotion 
director.  Public  relations  is  a  staff 
function  under  general  management. 
All  other  functions  give  staff  supter- 
vision  and  service  to  the  merchandise 
and  sales  manager. 

The  selling  director,  under  this  key 
executive,  approves  assortments  for 
the  store,  but  has  staff  assistance  from 
three  (or  more,  or  less)  product  line 
merchandise  and  sales  managers,  each 
of  whom  is  an  exp>ert  in  a  relatively 
narrow  field  of  merchandise.  He  ap- 
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proves  the  sales  promotion  programs, 
utilizes  the  buying  and  promotion 
services  provided,  and  directs  ail  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  selling  activities— adjust¬ 
ments,  layaway,  mail  and  phone  orders, 
workroom,  cost  departments.  Sales 
supervisors,  under  him,  are  each  as¬ 
signed  a  group  of  departments.  In  his 
work,  the  selling  director  has  the  staff 
support  and  supervision  of  personnel, 
building  and  traffic  management, 
and  control. 

Emancipated  Buyers.  Answering  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor,  Mr.  Mills  agreed 
that  such  plans  of  organization  eman¬ 
cipate  the  buyer  from  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  making  his  sales  figures  for  the 
day;  the  selling  director  now  has  the 
responsibility  for  selling— along  with 
the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  assortments  to  be  carried  in  stock. 
The  buyer  becomes  an  expert  on  what 
is  in  the  market,  something  of  a  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  Although  the  buyer’s 
importance  has  been  reduced,  so  have 
his  burdens.  Markdowns  under  this 
plan  become  the  responsibility  of  the 
selling  organization,  since  the  selling 
executives  have  the  last  word  on  as¬ 
sortment,  timing,  and  promotion.  The 
buyer,  however,  is  responsible  for  sug¬ 
gesting  the  timing  and  amount  of 
markdowns. 

Buyers  would  be  asked  also  to  help 
in  providing  merchandise  information 
for  salespeople.  Personnel  handles  the 
recruiting  and  training,  but  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  background  a  buyer  would  have. 
The  line  responsibility,  nevertheless, 
remains  with  the  selling  director. 

Controller-Advisor.  A  question  on 
where  payroll  resp)onsibility  would  lie 
brought  into  focus  the  concept  of  the 
controller  as  an  advisor,  primarily. 
Each  division  head,  said  Mr.  Mills, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  payroll  of 
his  division.  The  controller  would 
have  no  line  control,  except  in  his  own 
department,  but  would  be  exp)ected  to 
exert  staff  sup)ervision  and  make  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

In  matters  of  budgeting,  the  con¬ 
troller  would  not,  as  he  sometimes 
does  today,  go  beyond  staff  supervis¬ 
ion.  As  Mr.  Mills  explained:  “He 
often  sets  or  changes  budgets,  or  re¬ 
fuses  markdowns,  orders,  and  so  on. 
Our  concept  would  keep  him  in  a 


truly  staff  position.  If  his  advice  were 
not  taken,  he  would  have  to  go  to 
general  management.  .  .  .  This  is  no 
great  change  from  what  is  done  today, 
except  that  today  there  is  often  no 
right  of  app>eal  from  the  controller’s 
decision.’’ 

Key  Man:  Selling  Supervisor.  The 

new  key  man  to  emerge  under  this 
concept  is  the  selling  supervisor,  whose 
job  is  a  far  cry  from  that  of  today’s 
service  sup)erintendent.  Mr.  Mills  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  needs  to  be  a  good 
business  manager,  an  administrator,  a 
merchandiser.  Stores  haven’t  such 
p)eople  today,  except  for  general  man¬ 
agers,  he  admitted.  Instead  they  have 
exp)erts  in  various  fields,  but  few  all- 
around  business  executives.  From  the 
ranks  of  the  selling  supervisors,  he 


Norris  B.  BRISCO,  general  op¬ 
erative  manager  of  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  Milwaukee,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Store  Management  Group 
for  a  second  term  in  elections  held  at 
the  convention  last  month.  The  new 
first  vice  chairman  is  William  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  general  superintendent  of  The 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  vice  chairman  will  be  Charles  H. 
Cronheim,  store  manager  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark. 

The  Group  also  chose  five  new  di¬ 
rectors  for  three-year  terms:  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Bennet,  store  manager  of  R.  H. 
Stearns  Company,  Boston:  William 
C.  Berwick,  multiple  store  operating 
manager  of  Broadway-Hale  Stores, 
Los  Angeles:  Edward  L.  Leavey,  oper¬ 
ating  manager  of  Hutzler  Bros.  Co., 
Baltimore;  James  M.  Rudd,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  operating  manager 
of  D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New 
Orleans,  and  J.  B.  Shier,  op>erating 
manager  of  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica. 
In  addition  Mr.  Leavey  will  serve  on 
the  Executive  Committee. 

George  A.  Palmer,  Jr.,  personnel 
director  of  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts- 


suggested,  future  general  management 
executives  would  be  drawn. 

Discussing  costs,  Mr.  Mills  saw  no 
increase  resulting  from  the  new  plan. 
Where  a  store  now  has  50  buyers,  he 
indicated  the  new  organization  plan 
might  require  25  buyers  and  25  selling 
suptervisors.  Although  the  selling  ex¬ 
ecutive  would  lose  the  buyer’s  present 
advantage  of  contact  with  resources, 
in  itself  a  selling  tool,  Mr.  Mills  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  advantages 
of  sp>ecialization  would  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  of  separating  buying 
and  selling.  Buying,  he  indicated,  is 
simpler  today,  with  many  “pre-bought” 
items  and  with  similar  merchandise  in 
many  stores.  For  that  reason,  he  held, 
the  loss  of  resource  contact  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  executive  was  not  the  obstacle  it 
might  have  been  in  the  past. 


burgh,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  succeeding  Melville 
A.  Smiley,  personnel  director  of  La¬ 
Salle' 8c  Koch  Co.,  Toledo.  The  new 
first  vice  chairman  will  be  John  P. 
Morrissey,  personnel  director  of  Peck 
8c  Peck,  New  York. 

Five  new  directors  were  elected  for 
three-year  terms:  K.  Wade  Bennett, 
p)ersonnel  director  of  L.  Bamberger  8c 
Co.,  Newark;  Dorothy  Lowney,  per¬ 
sonnel  director  of  The  Shepard  Co., 
Providence;  John  J.  McGrath,  head  of 
the  division  of  education  and  com¬ 
munication,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New 
York;  Robert  T.  McMillen,  jjersonnel 
director  of  Bowman’s  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Nadel,  p)ersonnel  director  of  Abra¬ 
ham  8c  Straus,  Brooklyn.  To  replace 
two  directors  who  have  left  retailing, 
Douglas  Douglas,  personnel  director  of 
Robinson’s,  South  Bend,  and  Mary 
Lloyd,  training  director  of  Neiman 
Marcus,  Dallas,  were  chosen.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Grath  and  Ralph  Peterson,  director  of 
p>ersonnel  and  training  of  Scruggs, 
Vandervoort,  Barney  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
will  be  on  the  Executive  Committee. 


Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  Elect  Brisco  and  Palmer 
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Hutzler’s  finds 

Burroughs  Calculators  very  fast, 
easy  to  operate,  simple  to  learn 


When  it  came  to  high- volume  figuring,  Hutzler’s — "A 
Maryland  Institution  since  1858” — turned  to  Burroughs 
Calculators. 

Today  these  swift  electric  two-total  calculators  are  in 
use  in  the  Auditing  Department,  Statistical  Department, 
and  Payroll  Office.  Single  machines  are  employed  in 
other  scattered  areas  and  some  hand-operated  machines 
are  used  for  Stock  Control  work. 

Speed,  efficiency,  ease  of  operation,  and  easy  mastery  by 
operators  are  among  the  reasons  Hutzler’s  turned  to 
Burroughs  to  meet  the  complex  calculating  needs  of  a 
thriving  department  store. 

Burroughs  Calculators  can  make  molehills  out  of 
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mountains  of  paper  work  in  your  offices,  too.  The 
Burroughs  Series  C  line  of  calculators  includes  models 
and  capacities  for  all  uses.  Hand-operated  portables, 
manual  or  electric  single-total  models,  and  electric  two- 
total  machines — your  Burroughs  representative  can 
help  you  select  the  models  best  suited  to  your  needs. 

Give  our  nearest  branch  office  a  call  for  a  free  demon¬ 
stration  (right  in  your  own  office).  Or  write  direct  to 
Burroughs  Division,  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit 
32,  Michigan. 

BURROUGHS 

BUftftOUORS— TRADBIIARK 
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Fact  Finding  About  Retail  Costs 

How  to  evaluate  and  improve  production 


Techniques  for  cutting  expenses 
through  finding  the  facts  about 
costs  were  explored  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Store  Management  Group  and 
Controllers’  Congress.  It  was  presided 
over  by  the  Store  Management  Group 
chairman,  Norris  B.  Brisco,  general  op¬ 
erative  manager  at  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee.  At  this  session,  Ken¬ 
neth  P.  Mages,  partner.  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  and  Smart,  New  York, 
illustrated  how  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  is  applied:  Isaac  Danzig,  con¬ 
troller,  Biederman  Furniture  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  told  how  fact-finding  is  leading 
to  savings  in  an  extensive  delivery  op¬ 
eration;  and  Fred  O.  Blair,  workroom 
superintendent  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  told  how  workroom  and 
merchandising  staffs  have  cooperated 
to  reduce  workroom  exjjense. 

EGA  and  PUA.  Expense  center  ac¬ 
counting  and  production  unit  account¬ 
ing  will  not  of  themselves  solve  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  expense  problems, 
Kenneth  Mages  explained,  but  they 
will  make  productivity  measurement, 
budget,  and  control  much  more  effec¬ 
tive.  About  1,000  stores,  he  said,  are 
following  the  Expense  Center  Account¬ 
ing  Manual,  classifying  and  accumu¬ 
lating  expenses  into  groups  of  related 
accounts,  all  of  which  pertain  to  the 
same  activity  or  function.  With  a 
standard  approach,  inter-store  com¬ 
parisons  become  possible. 

With  or  without  the  use  of  ECA, 
production  unit  accounting  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  productivity  measurement. 
Used  with  it,  exchange  of  experience 
among  stores  becomes  simpler.  To 
show  how  production  unit  accounting 
works,  Mr.  Mages  ran  through  a  few 
illustrations.  Using  a  pre-billing  op¬ 
eration  as  an  example,  he  told  how  a 
store  plans  its  payroll  for  this  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  six-month  period  in  terms 
of  the  average  number  of  people  (40- 
hour  units)  used  each  week  of  the  pre¬ 


ceding  year;  last  year’s  actual  over¬ 
time  dollars;  and  last  year’s  total  dol¬ 
lar  payroll. 

Workload  is  budgeted  to  sales  in 
terms  of  the  relative  workload  p)er  $100 
of  sales.  Productivity  pfer  jjerson  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  expected  workload  to 
arrive  at  the  expected  number  of  40- 
hour  units  needed  for  the  period. 

Self-Disciplinary  Device.  As  the  work 
progresses,  each  operator  each  day 
enters  on  a  worksheet  her  own  daily 
production.  This  is  available  to  all 
people  in  the  department,  and  so  is  the 
monthly  figure  averaged  out  from  the 
daily  reports  and  posted  to  a  year’s 
work  sheet  by  the  supervisor.  Term¬ 
ing  this  “a  self-disciplinary  device,” 
Mr.  Mages  said:  “It  provides  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  newcomers,  whose  aver¬ 
age  production  per  day  usually  rises 
rapidly,  and  justifies  the  higher  earn¬ 
ings  paid  to  the  consistently  good  pro¬ 
ducers.” 

With  such  figures,  the  store  can  con¬ 
trol  payroll  costs  during  a  given  month 
by  using  some  full-time  and  some  part- 
time  workers,  and  by  adjusting  the 
number  of  days  worked  by  individuals 
if  the  workload  or  the  daily  production 
per  person  should  vary  significantly 
from  the  plan.  He  stressed  that  the 
keeping  of  records  need  not  entail  any 
additional  expense,  since  the  employ¬ 
ees  maintain  some  of  the  records  and 
the  department  head  prepares  the  rest. 
The  forms  used  are  simple  worksheets. 

Delivery  Problem.  Production  Unit 
Accounting,  said  Isaac  Danzig,  “can 
stimulate  alert  operating  managements 
to  think  far  and  wide  about  a  problem 
and  then  do  something  about  it.”  His 
company  operates  eight  home  furnish¬ 
ings  stores,  widely  separated,  and  offers 
free  delivery  within  a  200-mile  radius 
of  any  of  the  stores.  In  normal  selling 
periods,  close  to  70  pieces  of  delivery 
etjuipment  are  used.  Management  felt 


Blair  Mages 


that  costs  were  too  high,  but  had  no 
tangible  information  to  confirm  or  dis¬ 
pel  this  feeling. 

Mr.  Danzig’s  first  step  was  to  consult 
United  Parcel  Service,  whose  help  he 
gratefully  acknowledged.  UPS,  he 
found,  had  developed  techniques  simi¬ 
lar  to  production  unit  accounting  long 
before  the  department  stores  had  for¬ 
malized  that  approach.  Working  with 
UPS  methods  of  measuring  driver  pro¬ 
ductivity,  Biederman’s  developed  a 
“mileage”  factor— the  time  required  for 
travel  in  various  zones,  depending  on 
speeds  and  traffic.  Subtracting  driving 
time  from  working  time,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  actual  delivery  time 
per  piece  and  to  develop  standards. 

Each  day’s  trip  sheet  is  now  analyzed 
by  a  clerk,  and  if  there  is  more  than  15 
minutes  variation  from  the  standard, 
the  driver  is  interviewed  by  his  super¬ 
visor.  Since  the  standards  are  based  on 
the  company’s  own  experience,  the 
drivers  tend  to  accept  them;  they  offer 
excuses  rather  than  arguments  for  poor 
productivity. 

Related  Benefits.  Aside  from  analyz¬ 
ing  individual  driver  performance,  the 
study,  within  its  first  year,  has  led  to 
refining  the  route  setup,  so  that  each 
man  can  be  in  areas  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  It  has  also  led  the  com¬ 
pany  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
steadier  workloads  and  fewer  ups  and 
downs  in  the  number  of  trucks  used 
per  day.  Drivers  who  do  not  have 
steady  employment,  commented  Mr. 
Danzig,  do  not  have  the  incentive  to 
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turn  in  a  good  day’s  work,  nor  do  they 
have  sufficient  familiarity  with  the 
routes  to  be  able  to  do  it  easily. 

Other  avenues  of  improvement  are 
opening  up  for  study,  Mr.  Danzig  w'ent 
on.  Production  unit  accounting,  he 
concluded,  “is  invaluable  in  leading 
you  to  think  deeply  and  logically 
about  everyday  problems.  You’d  be 
surprised  how  easily  the  solutions 
come.  .  .  .  The  little  we’ve  done  has 
paid  off,  but,  more  important,  we  have 
a  program,  a  plan,  and  we  believe 
we’re  going  some  place,’’ 

Cooperation  Cuts  Costs.  Mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperation  between 
workrooms  and  merchandising  staffs 
can  help  bring  workrooms  into  the 
black,  said  Fred  Blair,  explaining  how, 
with  top  management’s  guidance  and 
help,  this  was  accomplished  at  Hud¬ 
son’s.  Over  a  three-year  period,  the 
store  went  from  workroom  losses  to 
“plus”  contributions. 

“A  wedding  of  interest  between  buy¬ 
er  and  workroom  manager”  is  how 
Blair  described  the  type  of  cooperation 
between  merchandising  and  workroom 
staffs  that  cuts  losses.  He  cited  the  un¬ 
even  workload  in  a  department  like 
custom  draperies  and  slip  covers.  With 
a  buyer  promoting  only  enough  to 
meet  last  year’s  figures,  the  workroom 
had  tremendous  peaks  and  valleys. 
These  were  flattened  out  when  an  out¬ 
side  selling  force  w'as  established,  since 
this,  together  wuth  a  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  program,  insured  a  controlled 
workload.  In  three  years,  labor  sales 
rose  greatly,  sales  of  the  parent  depart¬ 
ment  went  up  markedly,  and  the  work¬ 
room  went  from  loss  to  profit. 

Quality  Control.  Another  area  in 
which  buyer  and  workroom  manager 
can  work  hand  in  hand  is  that  of  quali¬ 
ty  control.  “Many  buyers,”  said  Mr. 
Blair,  “are  buying  style,  color,  and  size 
but  are  not  placing  any  emphasis  on 
quality  as  a  specification.”  This  results 
in  a  heavy  cost  for  repairing  substand¬ 
ard  merchandise.  Once  aware  of  the 
problem,  buyers  returned  defective 
television  sets,  dropped  certain  drap¬ 
ery  and  upholstery  fabrics  which  per¬ 
formed  unsatisfactorily,  and  had  work¬ 
room  managers  working  with  garment 
manufacturers  to  correct  designs  that 
were  resp>onsible  for  excessive  altera¬ 
tions. 


Functional  accounting  helps  here. 
Said  Mr.  Blair:  “If  a  workroom  has 
low  unit  productivity,  the  manager  is 
responsible;  or  if  garments  have  to  be 
consistently  resized,  the  buyer  is  re¬ 
sponsible;  or  if  warranty  service  ex¬ 
pense  appH-'ars  too  high,  both  parties 
should  get  together  for  a  coordinated 
study  and  make  recommendations  to 
top  management  for  a  restatement  of 
policy.” 

A  difficult  element  in  workroom 
management  is  balancing  the  work¬ 
load  (over  which  the  w'orkroom  has 
little  control)  against  the  man  hours 
available.  Mr.  Blair  suggested  adjust¬ 
ing  workroom  quotas  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  workload  and  then  using  compje- 
tent  contractors  and  developing  a  con¬ 
tingent  force  for  peak  loads.  He  also 
reported  success  in  the  development  of 
merchandise-workroom  promotions  — 
using  outside  selling— to  develop  more 
business  in  slow  months. 

Studying  Costs.  In  studying  costs  per 
hour  per  employee,  Mr.  Blair  advises 


Expediting  the  flow  of  incoming 
merchandise  through  better  man¬ 
agement  and  mechanization  was  the 
subject  of  a  session  of  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group,  headed  by  William  E. 
Shamski,  vice  president  and  director 
of  operations  at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis.  The  approaches  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  many,  Mr.  Shamski  explained, 
and  there  is  no  one  solution  that  ap¬ 
plies  to  all.  He  stressed  that  the  projier 
scheduling  of  inbound  merchandise 
before  it  reaches  the  store  is  part  of  the 
job  of  getting  it  rapidly  to  the  selling 
floor,  and  he  reminded  his  audience 
that  mechanization  is  no  substitute  for 
management. 

AVhat  can  be  done  by  better  organi¬ 
zation  of  lx>th  the  physical  facilities 
and  the  paper  work  to  sjieed  receiving 
and  marking  was  illustrated  by  John 
J.  Kane,  receiving  and  marking  mana¬ 
ger  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc,,  Rich¬ 
mond.  His  store  put  its  receiving  and 
marking  operation  into  a  separate 
building  in  1950,  thereby  increasing 


workroom  managers  to  know  all  costs, 
not  just  wages,  so  that  they  know  how 
much  a  man  must  earn  or  produce  per 
day  for  the  store  to  profit.  With  factu¬ 
al  labor  costs  per  hour  and  production 
records,  his  store’s  workroom  managers 
have  been  able  to  reduce  expenses  in 
spite  of  increased  wages.  Mr.  Blair  be¬ 
lieves  each  manager  should  know  how 
much  money  his  operation  has  made 
or  lost  at  least  weekly;  he  believes  that 
buyers  should  get  monthly  service  ex¬ 
pense  reports,  too,  so  that  they  know 
the  quality  situation  in  dealing  with 
manufacturers. 

Finally,  Mr.  Blair  stressed  the  im- 
))ortance  of  developing  good  work¬ 
room  managers,  who  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  good  technical  men.  With 
such  men,  his  store  has  been  able  to 
effect  dramatic  improvements  in  work¬ 
room  results  without  having  to  call  in 
outside  specialists.  “The  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  any  workroom,”  he  summar¬ 
ized,  “is  a  capable  manager  backed 
with  effective  direction.  Unless  you 
have  this,  no  program  will  succeed.” 


selling  space  and  cutting  daytime  car¬ 
rier  traffic  in  its  main  building.  Even 
in  its  own  three-story  building,  how¬ 
ever,  receiving  departments  sometimes 
took  five  to  six  days  to  process  ship¬ 
ments,  and  even  twice  that  long  if  a 
snag  W'as  struck. 

Physical  Flow.  Studying  the  physical 
flow  of  merchandise,  the  store  laid  out 
its  work  area  and  mechanized  so  that 
merchandise  traveled  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  distances,  so  that  the  first  in  was 
the  first  processed,  so  that  cross  traffic 
was  eliminated,  and  so  that  cubic  foot¬ 
age  was  used.  Conveyors  and  power 
belts  made  it  possible  for  checkers  to 
work  on  two  levels,  and  markers  on 
three. 

Next,  paper  work  was  studied,  and 
it  was  found  that,  since  the  invoice  was 
used  in  receiving,  processing  was  often 
delayed  because  of  the  vendor’s  tardi¬ 
ness  in  mailing  that  document,  and 
payments  were  often  delayed  because 
invoices  were  late  getting  to  the  ac- 
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Its  whirling  disk  filas  find  vital  merchondis*  facts 
for  you  — without  time-consuming  soorching  and 
sorting.  This  romorkoblo  data  processing  system 
—complete  in  one  unit— produces  up-to-the-minute 
facts  in  fractions  of  a  second. 


-V.t 


IBM’S  NEW 
305  RAMAC 


it 


How  to  spot  a  markdown 
before  it  happens 

With  a  speed  and  accuracy  you’d  never  believe  possible,  IBM’s 
new  305  RAMAC  reports  on  slow  movers  and  best  sellers  alike! 

Recording  and  analyzing  stock  movements  faster  than  ever 
before,  RAMAC  helps  you  spot  the  “dogs”  early  .  .  .  prevents 
reordering  of  slow-moving  stock  .  .  .  reduces  your  markdown 
losses.  In  addition,  RAMAC  helps  you  gain  more  sales  by  fast 
reporting  of  best  sellers  .  ,  .  helps  you  prevent  “out  of  stock” 
situations  . . .  unclogs  your  “open  to  buy”. . .  eliminates  costly 
manual  posting  of  stock  cards. 

Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representa¬ 
tive  or  write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A58a,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  590  Madison  Ave,,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Kane  Lovett  Shamski 


counting  office.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  only  a  purchase  order  is  used. 
Two  copies  are  in  the  receiving  files, 
one  for  control,  and  one  for  use  of  the 
markers.  (The  department  makes  up 
its  own  order  forms  for  back  orders.) 
Invoices  go  directly  to  the  accounting 
department,  and  the  r'crchandise  flow 
now  controls  the  paper  flow  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department,  with  checkers  do¬ 
ing  the  very  minimum  of  paper  work. 

Making  It  Work.  To  make  the  system 
function  effectively,  Mr.  Kane  speci¬ 
fied  that  there  must  be  a  retail  on 
every  order,  an  order  for  every  pur¬ 
chase,  and  an  order  number  on  each 
shipment. 

The  backing  of  top  management  is 
also  needed;  without  it,  buyers  and 
divisipnal  merchandise  managers  are 
sometimes  hard  to  convince  that  the 
new  way  applies  to  all  purchases  and 
all  departments. 

Results,  after  five  years  of  the  new 
system,  tell  their  own  story.  Although 
there  has  been  more  than  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  cartons  han¬ 
dled  a  year,  there  has  been  a  24.8  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  number  of  produc¬ 
tive  hours  used  in  receiving,  checking, 
and  marking,  and  a  45.8  per  cent  gain 
in  productivity.  Merchandise  reaches 
the  selling  floor  normally  in  two  days, 
and  in  three  at  peaks.  Same-day  pro¬ 
cessing  is  possible,  but  a  planned 
carry-over  of  work  to  the  next  morning 
is  preferred  for  smooth,  steady  flow.  In 
the  rare  instances  where  merchandise 
is  not  to  be  retailed  until  it  arrives, 
the  checkers  telephone  the  buyer  to 
come. 

Automation  and  Data  Processing.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  promise  of  automa¬ 
tion  and  data  processing,  .411en  Har¬ 
vey,  partner  in  the  Dasol  Corporation, 
New  York,  stressed  that  these  things 
are  neither  complicated  nor  costly,  nor 
are  they  only  for  very  large  firms;  some 


of  the  outstanding  jobs  his  company 
has  done  have  been  for  smaller  firms. 

Automatic  and  data  processing 
equipment,  Mr,  Harvey  said,  can  free 
salespeople  from  routine  tasks  and  can 
get  the  behind-the-scenes  job  done 
better  and  cheaper,  with  fewer  p)eaks 
and  fewer  possibilities  of  complaint. 
He  cited  warehouses  using  fewer  than 
half  the  former  number  of  employees 
and  functioning  with  little  or  no  over¬ 
time— a  state  of  affairs  that  has  only  to 
exist  for  a  year  or  two  to  pay  for  a 
typical  installation. 

The  tools,  however,  are  not  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  new,  he  said.  If  the  job  is 
not  organized  systematically,  automa¬ 
tion  alone  will  not  accomplish  much. 
Good  systems  engineering,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  organizes  procedures  so  that 
human  decision-making  is  eliminated 
as  far  as  possible  in  handling  materials 
and  data.  Systems  engineering  can 
make  use  of  technological  develop¬ 
ments,  but  it  often  accomplishes  its 
results  without  involving  intricate 
equipment.  He  cited  case  after  case— 
an  order  picking  operation,  a  ware¬ 
house,  a  trucking  terminal— in  which 
better  planning  and  improved  system, 
rather  than  new  equipment,  wrought 
the  needed  miracles. 

Good  systems  engineering,  he  said, 
finds  the  causes  of  the  problem,  uses 
whatever  techniques  are  applicable  in 
order  to  eliminate  these  causes,  and  de¬ 
signs  a  system  that  looks  to  the  future 
and  prepares  the  way  for  further 
growth  and  for  further  moves  toward 
automation  when  these  are  needed. 

Recent  Mechanization  Developments. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  recent 
mechanization  developments,  Howard 
E.  Lovett  mentioned  that  practically 
all  advances  in  mechanical  usage  for 
retailing  have  taken  place  in  the  past 
10  years.  Mr.  Lovett  is  chairman  of 
the  board  for  Feature  Items  Division, 
Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Corpora¬ 


tion,  New  York. 

The  basic  principles  of  materials 
handling  are  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin,  he  said,  but  until  recently  re¬ 
tailing  lagged  far  behind  industry  in 
utilizing  and  benefiting  from  progress 
in  this  field.  He  hailed  the  fact  that 
medium-to-large  stores  nowadays  have 
a  “resident”  engineer,  or  architect,  or 
materials  handling  specialist. 

Mechanization,  said  Mr.  Lovett, 
must  be  sensible;  it  shoidd  be  used 
where  the  savings  in  labor,  materials 
and  space  are  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  installation.  As  a  general  rule,  he 
added,  a  well  executed  installation  will 
improve  a  retailer’s  merchandise  han¬ 
dling  by  30  to  50  per  cent  and  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  to  three  years.  To 
smaller  stores,  he  said:  “Because  the 
little  fellow  needs  less  mechanized 
help,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  needs 
none.  ...  It  is  a  case  of  not  what  tools 
you  can  afford,  but  what  you  cannot 
afford  to  be  without.” 

New  Economies.  Among  recent  de¬ 
velopments,  he  cited  those  that  permit 
going  over  head,  using  an  upper  level 
to  double  storage  space.  He  also  de¬ 
scribed  powered  rails  which  incorpo¬ 
rate  switches  permitting  the  trolley  to 
change  directions  in  predetermined 
patterns,  so  that  containers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  can  leave  the  receiving  point 
and  be  dispatched  to  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  selection  of  areas  wholly  by 
mechanical  means.  “Free”  rails,  on 
which  the  carrier  is  propelled  manual¬ 
ly,  have  their  virtues,  but  this  is  not 
among  them. 

In  working  out  a  handling  scheme 
for  merchandise,  Mr.  Lovett  reminded 
retailers  of  the  essential  principle  of 
keeping  people  on  station  and  bring¬ 
ing  material  to  them.  “Your  selling 
force  belongs  on  the  selling  floor,”  he 
said,  “and  it  is  important  that  we  bring 
the  retail  merchandise  to  them  and 
not  make  stock  boys  or  errand  boys  out 
of  them.”  Perimeter  stockrooms,  fed 
by  mechanical  equipment,  are  particu¬ 
larly  efficient  from  this  viewpoint. 

“Warehousing,  receiving,  marking, 
stock-keeping  and  retail  materials  han¬ 
dling  generally  will  see  a  radical  im¬ 
provement  within  the  next  decade,”  he 
promised.  “This  may  well  be  the  life¬ 
line  to  meet  the  changing  conditions 
and  competitive  problems  now  con¬ 
fronting  our  trade.” 
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PAPER  BAG  MFG.  CO. 


Hei«'s  ihe  PROFIT  AHGLE 

In  Cutting  the  Cost 
of  Home  Deliveries  S. 


*  «  «  «  • 


1301-25  MADISON  AVE. 


COVINGTON,  KY. 


Tliere  really  is  a  profit  angle  —  that  works  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage  —  when  your  stores  use  smart  Triangle  Shopping  Bags.  For 
once  you  display  Triangle  Shopping  Bags  throughout  your  store,  de¬ 
livery  problems  start  to  disappear.  The  result:  home  delivery  costs  go 
way  down  . .  .  store  profits  go  up!  Triangle  produces  only  finest  quality 
shopping  bags,  all  of  which  have  the  folded  tops  to  give  a  finished 
look.  In  addition,  every  style  is  made  with  the  patented  preformed 
molded  handles,  which  are  both  stapled  and  glued.  Both  these  features, 
exclusive  with  Triangle,  give  the  added  strength  that  makes  Triangle 
Shopping  Bags  the  most  popular  nationally,  with  customers  and 
retailers  alike! 


WALKING  ADVERTISING  for  the  RETAILER! 

I'riangle  Shopping  Bags  achieve  powerful,  far-reaching  advertising 
effect.  New  business  comes  to  your  store  in  increasing  amounts  because 
your  customers  carry  your  store  name  and  beautiful  personalized  design 
within  view  of  thousands. 


AVAILABLE  IN  9  STYLES  and  SIZES 


EASY  KARY  •  "KARY-MOR"  SHOPPER  •  STANDARD 
TOTE  SHOPPER  •  #20  BASKETLYKE  KARRIER 

JR.  KARY  •  EASY  SHOE  KARY  •  PAINT  BAG 
Plus  Triangle's  Popular  "JUMBO"  Shopper 


WRITE,  WIRE  or  PHONE  for  Printed  SAMPLES 
and  Price  Lists,  Specifying  Type  of  Bag 
HEmlock  1-6396 
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Charles  Cronheim  and  James  M.  Gassaway,  two  of  the  five 
panelists  who  appeared  at  the  Store  Management  Group’s 
session  on  service  and  how  to  provide  it  economically. 


Cutting  Costs  on  Customer  Services 


Charges  for  some;  elimination  of  others 


CUSTOMER  services  and  the  bite 
they  take  out  of  department  store 
profits  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
concern.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
a  Store  Management  session  devoted 
to  evaluating  these  services  drew  a 
good-sized  audience  that  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  discussions  of  limiting  re¬ 
turns,  charging  for  layaways,  gift  wrap 
policies,  COD  charges,  and  men’s  al¬ 
teration  costs. 

Thomas  P.  Liston,  presiding  at  the 
session,  pointed  out  that  this  is  an 
area  in  which  stores  must  make  great 
strides  if  profits  are  to  be  raised.  Mr. 
Liston  is  vice  president  and  general 
Of>erating  manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr,  Rochester.  Speaking  from  the 
floor,  however,  and  speaking  in  the 
capacity  of  elder  statesman,  S.  J.  Fos- 
dick,  of  Wieboldt's,  Evanston,  Ill., 
warned  against  cutting  services  in  such 
a  way  as  to  change  the  character  of  the 
store.  He  suggested  that  there  are  vast 
areas  where  customary  practices  result 
in  waste;  with  changes  in  some  of  these 
practices,  it  can  be  possible  to  run  the 
store  economically  while  continuing 
to  render  services  in  keeping  with  the 
store’s  traditions. 

"No  Return"  Policies.  Can  a  fine  store 
limit  customer  return  privileges  in 
some  of  its  departments?  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue  has  done  that  in  millinery, 
corsets,  and  swim  suits,  with  success 
and  with  practically  no  customer  com¬ 
plaints.  Allen  Johnson,  the  store’s 


general  manager,  told  how. 

Analyzing  its  ready-to-wear  milli¬ 
nery  returns,  Saks-Fifth  found  that 
most  of  them  were  from  chronic  re¬ 
turners;  from  women  who  buy  before 
noon,  wear  a  hat  over  the  luncheon 
period,  and  return  it  in  mid-after- 
noon;  and  from  women  whose  hus¬ 
bands  did  not  admire  their  choices. 
When  the  store  decided  to  relieve  it¬ 
self  of  the  burden  of  such  returns,  it 
first  discussed  matters  with  the  buyer 
and  then  the  salespeople.  No  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  to  customers, 
except  through  a  sign  at  fitting  tables 
saying  that  millinery  was  not  return¬ 
able.  The  same  message  was  imprint¬ 
ed  on  sales  checks  by  the  charge  plate 
device,  and  customers  were  asked  to 
sign  each  check,  indicating  under¬ 
standing  of  the  policy. 

There  were  some  complaints,  but 
these  proved  to  be  primarily  from 
chronic  returners.  Over  all,  returns  in 
the  department  dropped  80  per  cent; 
its  personnel  was  reduced  15  per  cent; 
its  net  sales  have  shown  no  effect;  and 
complaints  referred  to  the  customer 
service  bureau  have  dropped. 

After  the  success  in  millinery  was 
proved,  Saks-Fifth  applied  the  same 
policies  to  corsets  and  brassieres  and 
to  swim  suits.  Some  returns  still  have 
to  be  accepted  in  all  these  depart¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Johnson  explained,  but  the 
store  has  eliminated  those  that  could 
be  described  as  "capricious  or  wholly 
unwarranted.”  So  far,  the  policy  has 


not  been  tried  in  departments  where 
there  is  much  gift  buying,  except  in 
jewelry.  Saks-Fifth  tags  certain  jewel¬ 
ry  items  and  will  accept  no  returns  if 
the  tags  have  been  removed. 

From  the  floor  came  the  suggestion 
that  merchants’  groups  will  find  few 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agreeing 
not  to  accept  returns  in  any  case  where 
local  health  officials  see  a  health  haz¬ 
ard  in  reselling  the  returned  goods. 
Where  there  is  no  such  hazard,  the 
familiar  legal  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way  of  group  action. 

Variable  Layaway  Charges.  Robert 
E.  Winkel,  controller  of  Crowley,  Mil¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  reported  on  his 
store’s  experience  with  variable  lay¬ 
away  charges.  Layaway,  he  explained, 
is  a  form  of  credit;  it  requires  follow¬ 
up  and  substantial  investment.  In  his 
store,  such  sales  are  almost  five  per 
cent  of  total  sales— and  probably  the 
most  abused  and  most  expensive  form 
of  selling.  Salespeople,  he  said,  abuse 
layaway  as  a  device  for  closing  a  sale. 
Customers  use  it  as  a  temporary  charge 
when  their  regular  accounts  are  too 
heavy.  Returns  are  high— 26  per  cent 
on  layaway  sales,  as  compared  with  16 
per  cent  on  COD  and  a  nine  per  cent 
average  for  all  typ>es  of  sales. 

Crowley’s  effort  to  control  abuses  of 
layaway  consists  of  charging  one  dol¬ 
lar  if  the  customer  cancels  a  layaway 
within  the  allowed  time,  and  two  dol¬ 
lars  if  the  cancellation  comes  later.  In 
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four  months’  experience,  these  charges, 
which  have  been  at  the  two  dollar  rate 
in  one-third  of  the  cases,  have  paid 
70  per  cent  of  the  payroll  in  the  lay¬ 
away  department,  and  returns  are 
down  a  bit. 

There  has  been  little  adverse  cus¬ 
tomer  reaction.  The  store  intends  to 
continue  this  program  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  nominal  charge  at  point  of  sale, 
in  addition  to  the  cancellation  charge. 
A  25-cent  handling  charge  on  all  lay¬ 
away  transactions,  Mr.  Winkel  esti¬ 
mates,  would  cover  those  costs  for  the 
service  not  covered  by  the  cancellation 
charges. 

To  the  discussion,  the  chair  con¬ 
tributed  details  from  a  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  survey  soon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished:  23  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores  now  charge  for  layaway  service, 
with  25  cents  the  predominating  fig¬ 
ure.  Others  charge  50  cents,  and  some 
have  a  sliding  scale  of  from  15  cents 
to  $1.00.  Cancellation  penalties  are 
still  rare,  according  to  the  survey. 


Quick  Change . . . 

from  shelves  to  hangralls 


Adjustable  shelf  brackets  in  Garcy’s 
“Adapt- A-Wall”  and  “Adapt- A-Strut”  sys¬ 
tems  quickly  convert  to  support  hangrad 
with  any  one  of  three  simple  adapters. 

Individual  rail  sections  or  continuous 
lengths  of  Garcy’s  Perma-Plated  hangrail 
can  be  installed  in  minutes. . .with  strength 
to  spare  for  carrying  heavy  overcoats,  yet 
neatly  inconspicuous  for  showing  summer 
dresses. 

It’s  a  Garcy  idea  .  .  . 

It  makes  store  planning  easier 

Throughout  the  new  Garcy  catalog  you  will  find 
many  other  ways  to  simplify  your  merchandising 
requirements ...  a  complete  reference  for  store 
fixture  and  display  hardware. 

Sixty  years  experience  enables  Garcy  to  con¬ 
sistently  come  up  with  the  “little  ideas”  that 
solve  big  merchandising  problems. 


Gift  Boxes,  Gift  Wrap.  Speaking  for 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Nor¬ 
man  Richman,  store  sup>erintendent, 
told  how  a  program  of  charging  for 
gift  boxes  and  gift  wraps  has  worked 
to  the  store’s  advantage.  If  a  gift  wrap 
is  dramatically  done,  and  if  it  is  not 
too  high  in  price,  the  paid  wrap  be¬ 
comes  a  “plus.”  The  store  can  adver¬ 
tise  it,  feature  it  in  displays,  and  gen¬ 
erally  use  it  to  build  prestige,  as  Gim- 
bel’s  has  done,  he  explained. 

Free  gift  wraps,  Mr.  Richman  said, 
are  usually  done  without  professional 
skill  by  the  salespeople.  They  waste 
selling  time  and  materials  and  are 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  Gimbel’s 
offers  them  only  in  a  few  departments 
(infants’,  cosmetics,  candy)  and  keeps 
them  extremely  simple.  In  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  store,  customers  paid  for  an 
estimated  22,000  to  25,000  gift  wraps 
in  1956,  at  charges  usually  ranging 
from  25  cents  to  50  cents,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  up  to  $1.00  per  wrap. 

In  August  1956,  the  store  felt  its 
way  cautiously  along  in  charging  for 
gift  boxes  on  purchases  of  less  than 
$10— five  or  10  cents  each  box,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  needed.  In  five  months 
there  was  a  saving  of  one-third  in 
boxes  used;  also  considerable  saving 
in  space,  salespeople’s  time,  and  unit 
delivery  costs.  There  was  occasional 
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MERCHANDISING 
SHOULD  BE  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  PHASE  OF 
YOUR  FUTURE  STORE 
PLANNING! 

We  can  help  you  gain  greater  Sales 
and  Profits  with  better  Merchandise 
Planning,  whatever  your  Future 
Store  Planning  may  be  —  a  Depart¬ 
ment,  Floor  or  Complete  Store. 

For  further  details  regarding  E-W 
Merchandising  —  Store  Planning 
and  E-W  fixtures,  write  to: 

Hw|  ozx^o-sz^ 

-TTCX.OWV' 

"  *  iwc. 

1410  Spruce  Street,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
New  York  Telephone:  KE  2-12<8 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Here  ore  jutl  a  few  of  the  many  od- 

vonlaget  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I,  Production  Unit  Stondordt,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  os  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  pul 
on  o  firm  "one-price"  basis. 

'  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridon  Rood,  Chitoqo  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-511? 


resistance,  but  no  lost  sales.  After  two 
Christmas  seasons  on  this  basis,  cus¬ 
tomers  are  getting  used  to  the  idea, 
Mr.  Richman  reported. 

Quoting  again  from  the  SMG  sur¬ 
vey,  the  chairman  reported  that  41  per 
cent  of  the  stores  restrict  gift  boxes 
and  gift  wraps  in  some  way.  A  show 
of  hands  from  the  audience  indicated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  stores  use 
folding  gift  boxes;  some  even  charge 
for  them.  Another  show  of  hands  in¬ 
dicated  that  well  over  half  provide 
free  gift  box  and  wraps  all  year. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  selling  salespeople  on  the  idea 
of  charging  for  gift  wraps,  as  their 
attitudes  color  the  customers’.  As  to 
the  importance  of  charging  for  gift 
boxes,  one  speaker  said:  “The  income 
is  small,  but  the  reduction  in  box^s 
used  is  large.”  Where  folding  boxes 
are  used,  discussion  emphasized  that 
it  is  important  to  play  up  their  ad¬ 
vantages— in  a  take-with  sale,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  can  take  two  or  three  items  and 
as  many  flat  boxes  home  in  a  small 
package. 

COD  and  Delivery  Pick-Ups.  Discuss¬ 
ing  charges  for  COD  and  pick-ups, 
C^harles  Cronheim,  store  manager  for 
Bamberger’s,  Newark,  urged  each  store 
to  examine  carefully  aspects  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  in  which  the  store 
rofi  say  “No.”  When  Bamberger’s  be¬ 
gan  charging  for  COD’s,  in  August  of 
1955,  there  was  not  a  murmur  from 
customers,  although  the  only  notice 
they  had  of  the  policy  was  a  one-line 
note  in  the  store’s  advertising.  The 
store  has  suffered  no  loss  in  its  share 
of  the  market;  there  has  been  a  very 
small  drop  in  the  ratio  of  COD’s  to 
total  sales;  there  has  been  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  rate  of  refusals:  and  there 
has  been  a  substantial  income  to  off¬ 
set  the  cost  to  the  store  of  COD  sales. 

\fr.  Cronheim’s  conclusion  from 
that  experience  is  that  customers  rec¬ 
ognize  an  extra  service  as  such  and 
will  pay  for  it.  The  capricious  cus¬ 
tomer,  however,  is  deterred  bv  the 
f  barge.  Similarly,  when  after  a  month's 
notice  to  customers,  the  store  institut¬ 
ed  a  policy  of  charging  for  pick-uris 
(except  for  store  error),  there  were 
no  complaints.  After  a  full  vear  of 
experience  with  a  .85-cent  charge  on 
pick-ups,  the  store’s  return  percentage 
is  down:  its  delivery  costs  have  been 


reduced— and  its  executives  continue 
to  be  amazed  at  how  cheerfully  cus¬ 
tomers  pay  for  out  of  the  ordinary 
services. 

Survey  results  on  pick-ups,  reported 
by  the  chair,  w'ere  that  only  nine  per 
cent  have  such  charges,  but  that  an 
additional  three  per  cent  make  free 
pick-ups  only  above  a  minimum  price. 
Bamberger’s,  it  was  explained,  makes 
no  charge  on  pick-ups  of  items  that 
cannot  readily  be  carried;  a  list  of 
such  items  is  at  the  telephone  boards. 
Telephone  operators  at  Bamberger’s, 
Mr.  Cronheim  added,  tell  customers  of 
the  pick-up  charges  on  items  to  which 
they  apply,  and  often  are  told  that  the 
customer  will  bring  the  item  in  on 
her  next  trip  downtown. 

Men's  Alterations.  Recapturing  part 
of  men’s  alteration  costs  is  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  a  procedure  described  by 
James  M.  Gassaway,  operating  super¬ 
intendent  at  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia.  As  in  so  many  stores, 
Strawbridge’s  salesmen  seemed  to 
make  little  effort  to  fit  the  customer; 
the  net  effect  was  an  unsatisfactory  fit 
after  even  extensive  alterations. 

Strawbridge,  in  1954,  adopted  the 
policy  of  making  certain  common  al¬ 
terations  free,  but  of  charging  for 
others.  .\dju.stments  in  sleeve  lengths, 
shoulder  padding,  waist,  and  cuff,  and 
raising  or  lowering  of  the  collar,  for 
example,  are  free. 

Income  from  the  charges  for  extra¬ 
ordinary  alterations  has  not  been 
large,  but  the  work  has  been  reduced 
considerably  by  the  elimination  of 
unreasonable  alterations.  The  store 
has  held  its  sales  position  with  lower 
workload  and  lower  costs  in  its  alter¬ 
ation  room.  Work  done  was  analyzed 
by  vendors,  and  buyers  have  pointed 
out  to  their  resources  the  elements 
needing  correction. 

Constructive  Services.  Summing  up. 
Chairman  Liston  suggested  that  stores 
should  provide  services  at  small  cost 
that  are  not  available  from  other 
forms  of  distribution.  Fancy  gift 
wraps,  even  though  the  customer  pays 
for  them,  constitute  such  a  service: 
so  does  package  mailing  service  at 
Christmas:  so  do  travel  services:  so 
do  restaurants  which  forego  profit  in 
order  to  draw  customers  to  the  store 
for  a  good  meal  at  a  reasonable  pt  ire. 
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Report  from  Washington 


■ 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


Forces  working  for  equalization  of  taxation  among  all 
types  of  business  organizations  were  given  a  big  lift  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  B.  Anderson  told  Congress, 
“The  proper  taxation  of  cooperatives  continues  to  be  a 
troublesome  problem.  We  have  already  called  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  a  series  of  court  decisions  has  made  largely 
ineffective  the  1951  legislation  that  was  intended  to  assure 
that  all  cooperative  income  would  be  taxed  either  to  the 
cooperative  or  to  its  members  as  it  was  earned.”  NRMA, 
along  with  17  other  large  national  associations,  has  been 
urging  equal  treatment  tax-wise  of  all  types  of  business 
enterprises.  In  a  joint  statement  advocating  action,  more 
than  120  trade  associations  affixed  their  names. 

Postal  Rates.  The  President  has  asked  that  postal  rates  be 
raised.  He  asked  that  first-class  rates  for  all  but  local  mail 
be  raised  to  five  cents.  Congress,  if  it  does  authorize  any 
increase,  is  not  expected  to  go  above  four  cents  for  first- 
class  mail. 

International  Trade.  Tough  fights  face  the  Administration's 
drive  for  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  Congressional  approval  of  the  Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation.  NRMA  has  for  the  past  two  years  strongly 
backed  these  two  proposals.  Hearings  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  opened  on  February  17th. 
The  Association  will  be  represented  by  Jack  L.  Goldsmith, 
chairman  of  NRMA’s  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 

Taxes  and  the  Budget.  It  is  much  too  early  to  predict  what 
will  happen  in  the  area  of  tax  legislation  this  year.  The 
"spenders”  in  Congress  are  advocating  tax  increases,  while 
the  “savers”  are  striving  to  find  ways  of  cutting  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposed  budget.  Although  it  is  the  largest  budget 
ever  offered  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the  country,  the 
largest  budget  ever  proposed  was  the  $98  billion  request  for 


1945,  the  last  year  of  World  War  II. 

Tax  cuts  will  not  be  opposed  by  the  Administration  if 
the  business  slide-off  continues  deep)er  into  the  first  half 
of  the  year  than  expected. 

Budget  Breakdown.  The  budget  dollar  for  the  new  budget 
is  broken  down  in  the  following  manner:  Individual  in¬ 
come  taxes  will  yield  52  cents;  corporation  income  taxes, 
27  cents;  excises  are  exp>ected  to  produce  13  cents,  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  other  receipts,  eight  cents.  Expenditures  will  be 
allocated  in  the  following  manner:  Major  national  security 
and  international  programs,  64  cents;  civil  benefits,  22  cents; 
interest  on  the  debt,  11  cents;  and  other  costs,  three  cents. 

Government  Accounting.  NRMA  is  supporting  legislation 
to  bring  about  federal  budgeting  on  an  annual  accrued- 
expenditure  basis.  At  present.  Congress  makes  lump-sum 
appropriations  for  projects  running  over  several  years.  \ 
rep>ort  on  how  the  money  is  sf>ent  is  not  made  to  Congress 
from  year  to  year.  These  huge  “carry-overs,”  according  to 
the  Hoover  Commission,  now  total  $70  billion,  almost  a 
year’s  budget.  The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  would  provide  for  the  funds  to  be  allocated  on 
an  annual  basis,  with  control  of  the  funds  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  Congress  instead  of  the  many  agencies. 

New  Firearms  Act.  New  rules  under  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  become  effective  on  March  1,  1958.  Retailers  who 
handle  firearms  and  ammunition  can  secure  copies  of  the 
new  regulations  by  writing  the  NRMA  Washington  office. 

Briefly,  the  new  regulations  require  that  records  be  main¬ 
tained  for  a  period  of  10  years,  instead  of  six  years  as  pres¬ 
ently  required.  At  present  Internal  Revenue  Service  officers 
have  authority  to  inspect  the  records  of  firearms  sellers. 
Under  the  new  regulations  they  are  also  granted  authority 
to  insftect  stocks.  A  recommended  permanent  card  for  rec¬ 
ord-keeping  is  al.so  provided  for  in  the  new  regulations. 

Fair  Labor  Standards.  .Advocates  of  expanded  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act  w’ere  dealt  a  severe  blow 
when  Representative  Phil  M.  Landrum  of  Jasper,  Georgia, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Representa¬ 
tive  Landrum  succeeded  the  late  .Augustine  Kelley.  Kelley 
was  the  author  of  several  bills  calling  for  broader  coverage 
of  the  so-called  Wage-Hour  .Act;  on  the  other  hand.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Landrum  has  never  advocated  such  amendments. 
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Mrs.  Charlotte  Montgomery,  Dick  Edwards,  Joe  Feller,  Gail  Grant  and  Arthur  Wrubel  were  members 
of  the  panel  that  related  case  histories  in  sales  promotion  at  the  Smaller  Stores  Division's  session. 


Promoting  the  Smaller  Store 


A  woman  customer  says,  "we  want  special  attention;"  five  merchants  tell  success  stories 


The  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  ses¬ 
sion  on  sales  promotion  heard  a 
panel  of  five  retailers  tell  their  experi¬ 
ences  in  five  areas  of  promotion  activ¬ 
ity  and  saw  a  visual  demonstration  of 
how  department  stores  can  use  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  easily  and  cheaply.  But  the 
meeting’s  high  p)oint  w’as  a  speech 
about  the  woman  customer  of  today 
by  a  woman  customer  of  today  who 
said  she  w-as  appalled  by  the  general 
failure  of  retailing  to  give  the  proper 
attention 'to  the  women  who  are  its 
essential  support. 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  w’as  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  A.  G,  Pollard  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  chairman  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division. 

The  Customer  Speaks.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Montgomery  is  a  housewife,  part-time 
consultant,  lecturer  and  w’riter.  She 
told  the  smaller  store  merchants  what 
their  woman  customer  is  like,  what 
services  she  requires  and  how  to  give 
them  to  her, 

“Play  fair  with  her,’’  was  her  first 
request.  The  woman  customer  of  1958 
is  educated,  exp>erienced  in  financial 
matters,  and  won’t  be  made  a  fool  of, 
said  Mrs.  Montgomery,  so  “quote  hon¬ 
est  prices  ...  do  no  false  pre-pricing.’’ 
Furthermore,  as  an  intelligent  pur¬ 


chasing  agent  for  her  home  and  fam¬ 
ily,  “she  can  be  taken  into  your  confi¬ 
dence;  can  be  told  that  this  appliance, 
for  example,  is  reduced  because  a  new 
model  is  coming  out.  She  will  respect 
you  for  respecting  her!’’ 

With  all  the  customer  knows,  how¬ 
ever,  she  still  needs  instructions  on  all 
the  new  products  constantly  coming 
out.  The  information  can  be  in  ads 
or  on  tags  or  given  by  salesclerks,  but 
alw'ays  the  woman  will  absorb  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Montgomery,  because 
she’s  hungry  for  knowledge. 

She  urged  the  merchants  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  woman  buyer  often  has 
decided  preferences  which  should  be 
respected.  “Don’t  snub  her  or  run  her 
down,”  Mrs.  Montgomery  said.  “Wom¬ 
en  resent  it  when  they  are  told  that 
‘Nobody  wears  that.’  If  you  don’t  have 
the  merchandise,  then  say  so.  But 
don’t  imply  there’s  something  wrong 
with  the  customer  because  she  asks  for 
it.  And  don’t  let  anyone  in  your  store 
say.  Til  show  it  to  you,  but  it’s  ex¬ 
pensive,’  adding  suspiciously,  ‘I  didn’t 
think  you’d  want  to  go  that  high’.” 

“A  common  complaint  about  shop¬ 
ping  in  the  specialty  store,”  continued 
Mrs.  Montgomery,  “is  the  difficult 
matter  of  making  a  graceful  exit  if 
you  haven’t  made  a  purchase.  .  .  .  The 
very  essence  of  this  operation— with 


limited  merchandise,  frequently  re¬ 
newed  and  more  or  less  exclusive— goes 
with  a  just-dropped-by-to-look  atmos¬ 
phere.  If  the  shopper  feels  that,  once 
inside  those  doors,  she’s  a  captive  cus¬ 
tomer,  she’ll  hesitate  to  go  in.” 

To  capitalize  on  the  advantages  of 
being  a  smaller  store,  Mrs.  Montgom¬ 
ery  advised:  “Know  names,  remember 
personal  likes;  be  ready  to  do  that  bit 
of  extra  help  or  give  that  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice.  Put  the  ‘you’  into  everything. 
It  is  the  reason  the  woman  often  pre¬ 
fers  the  smaller  store.  ...  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  woman  shopper  is 
always  going  to  want  to  do  her  buying 
in  mammoth  stores.  They  will  never 
have  the  same  atmosphere  of  exclusive¬ 
ness  or  intimacy.” 

Nurturing  the  Plus  Values.  These  were 
some  explicit  suggestions  Mrs.  Mont¬ 
gomery  offered: 

1.  Give  special  service  like  order¬ 
ing  the  single  item  or  doing  the  gift 
wrap  or  mailing  the  package  to  a 
giftee  in  a  manner  that  the  woman 
trusts. 

2.  Be  exclusive— capitalize  on  high- 
fashion  merchandise  in  limited  num¬ 
ber,  in  furniture,  gift  items  and  other 
gotxls  as  well  as  apparel. 

3.  Go  all  out  on  special  days  and 
occasions,  tying  in  with  local  events  as 
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well  as  national  ones.  And  then  change 
displays  fast:  keep  up  to  date.  After 
Easter,  for  example,  clear  away  the 
decorations  immediately. 

4.  Know  the  shoppers  in  your  area 
and  what  they  want. 

5.  Don’t  be  out  of  seasonal  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  Make 
it  possible  for  a  woman  to  buy  a  bath¬ 
ing  suit  in  the  middle  of  July. 

6.  Arrange  store  hours  to  suit  the 
local  situation;  if  necessary  have  more 
night  openings. 

7.  Consider  the  special  departments 
that  can  be  added  either  because  they 
meet  an  unHlled  requirement  of  the 
locality  or  because  they  will  attract 
business  your  way.  Here  are  some  ex¬ 
amples:  a  soup  bar  or  sandwich  coun¬ 
ter:  outdoor- vending  machines  to  sell 
items  when  stores  are  closed:  a  small 
hardware  department  carrying  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  colorful  items  nowadays 
given  as  gifts,  and  displaying  as  much 
pre-packed  merchandise  as  possible;  a 
small,  self-service  notion  counter  that 
similarly  highlights  the  unusual  rather 
than  the  staple:  a  wrapping  depart¬ 
ment:  a  gourmet  department  to  serve 
the  growing  fancy  food  trend. 

"Bright's  Variety  Show."  Leading  the 
panel  of  retailers  with  sales  promotion 
success  stories,  Dick  Edwards,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Bright  Stores, 
Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  told  about  his  com¬ 
pany’s  local  radio  program  w’hich  has 
been  on  the  air  for  25  years. 

Essentially  it’s  a  talent  show.  It’s 
also  a  community  service  program  and 
a  news  broadcast.  Up  to  the  last  min¬ 
ute  before  going  on  the  air  phone  calls 
come  in  reporting  births,  deaths,  mar¬ 
riages,  engagements,  etc.,  and  these  are 
often  announced  before  the  local  press 
can  report  them.  Community  events 
are  mentioned,  too. 

Item  advertising  is  tied  in  with  a 
jack-pot  type  feature.  Three  merchan¬ 
dise  specials  are  described;  then  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  are  drawn  from  a  box 
and  the  woman  who  is  reached  on  the 
phone  is  asked  to  name  the  three  spe¬ 
cials.  A  right  answer  wins  her  $50 
worth  of  merchandise  in  the  store.  To 
assist  the  store  in  financing  the  pro¬ 
motion,  manufacturers  contribute  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise. 

Mr.  Edwards  enthusiastically  urged 
others  to  sponsor  similar  programs, 
especially  since  it’s  so  easy  to  do.  It 


requires  no  professional  help,  he  said. 
In  fact,  his  advice  was  to  avoid  trained 
announcers  because  they’re  generally 
too  formal  and  they  lack  interest  in 
your  customer  or  your  store.  "There’s 
always  someone  in  your  store  who  can 
do  it— or  do  it  yourself,’’  he  remarked. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Edwards 
said  that  Bright’s  spends  four  per  cent 
of  sales  on  all  advertising.  He  couldn’t 
give  precise  figures  on  the  cost  of  the 
radio  advertising  but  he  guessed  it  was 
around  1.5  per  cent. 

Someone  else  asked  whether  so  big 
an  advertising  budget  is  good  policy. 
Mr.  Edwards  painted  this  picture:  al¬ 
though  anthracite  coal  mining,  the 
local  industry,  is  in  a  decline  and  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  bus  strike  just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  Bright’s  had  Decem¬ 
ber  sales  of  $325,000.  Annually,  the 
store  does  $2  million  in  an  area  of 
72,000  people,  only  8,000  of  whom  live 
in  I.ansford  itself. 

A  Direct  Mail  Triumph.  The  Gail  G. 
Grant  Company,  Painesville,  Ohio, 
had  one  of  its  most  successful  mid¬ 
summer  clearance  sales  last  July  when 
it  used  the  mail  to  invite  charge-ac¬ 
count  customers  to  a  private,  half-price 
sale,  reported  store  president  Gail  G. 
Grant. 

A  mailing  piece,  printed  on  a  stand¬ 
ard-size  sheet  of  newsprint  and  folded 
three  w-ays,  went  out  to  charge  custom¬ 
ers.  .\s  the  customer  opened  the  mail¬ 
ing,  first  she  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Grant  thanking  her  for  her  continued 
patronage  and  telling  her  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  select  the  cream  of  merchan¬ 
dise  being  cleared  out;  then  she  found 
a  listing  of  the  sp>ecial  merchandise. 

Normally  Grant’s  is  not  ojien  on 
Thursday  evening  but  for  the  private 
sale,  6:30  to  9:30  P.M.  on  Thursday, 
July  25th  was  set  aside.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  sale  was  opened  to  the 
public.  A  full-page  ad  apjseared  in 
the  Thursday  newspapter,  featuring 
different  specials  from  those  in  the 
mailing  piece. 

Result:  all  the  old  merchandise  was 
cleared  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
regular-priced  goods  were  sold,  Mr. 
Grant  reported.  The  store,  therefore, 
had  additional  open-to-buy  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  promotion  in  August. 

Community  Identity.  Lester  Lieb,  vice 
president  of  Babs  Shop,  Inc.,  Mont¬ 


clair,  N.  J.,  believes  that  with  the  en¬ 
trance  of  branch  stores,  discount  houses 
and  shopping  centers  into  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  their  blanketing  the 
newspapers  with  advertising,  his  store 
has  been  able  to  meet  this  competition 
because  of  the  solid  recognition  it  has 
budt  up  by  its  institutional  ads. 

For  many  years,  he  explained,  the 
specialty  shop  has  been  running  a 
standard  ad  on  the  society  page  of  the 
Montclair  Times— and  in  the  same 
spot  on  the  page,  too— themed  “Typic¬ 
ally  Montclair.’’  It  pictures  local  girls 
against  a  local  background,  wearing 
outfits  sold  at  Babs.  The  same  ad  is 
also  used  in  the  papers  of  nearby  towns 
but  the  slug  is  changed  to  "Smartly 
Suburban’’  or  “Campus  Favorite’’  or 
some  other  catch-phrase. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  store  sponsored 
a  Typically  Montclair  contest  as  part 
of  a  charity  show  which  was  held  in 
the  local  theater,  was  broadcast  on  TV 
and  featured  Harry  Conover  as  judge. 

Mr  Lieb  reported  that  many  of  the 
girls  photographed  for  his  ads  have 
since  made  modelling  their  careers, 
and  also,  that  the  local  library  has 
been  accumulating  the  original  glossy 
prints  in  its  historical  collection  of 
wearing  apparel. 

Use  the  Telephone.  The  great  poten¬ 
tialities  of  telephone  sales,  said  Arthur 
Wrubel,  president  of  Wrubel’s,  Inc., 
Middletown,  Conn.,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  realized.  Telephone  sell¬ 
ing  is  too  often  a  “hit  or  miss  affair 
with  a  few  sales  pieople  calling  up  a 
customer  once  in  a  while,  whenever 
they  think  of  it,  or  whenever  we  prod 
them  into  it,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Wrubel  urged  a  better  organized 
approach  to  telephone  selling  along 
these  lines: 

1.  Maintain  a  card  file  in  every 
department  of  customers’  sizes,  wants 
and  expressed  likes. 

2.  Alert  salespeople  to  the  extra 
sales  opportunities  on  new  merchan¬ 
dise  when  it  fills  these  needs. 

3.  Encourage  buyers  and  depart¬ 
ment  managers  to  hold  meetings  each 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
clerks  about  new  arrivals  in  stock  and 
their  fashion  details.  Have  them  ask 
each  salesperson  to  think  of  someone 
who  they  think  would  want  a  particu¬ 
lar  garment.  The  same  thing  can  be 
done  with  other  items  in  the  store  as 
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well  as  apparel. 

4.  Teach  clerks  how  to  make  a  sales 
pitch  on  the  phone;  how  to  call  Mrs. 
Jones  and  say  ‘Good  Morning’  with  a 
smile  in  their  voices.  “Here’s  a  good 
chance  for  your  advertising  copy 
people  to  help  too,’’  he  concluded. 

Live  TV.  Joe  Feller,  president  of  Joe 
Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  is  an  old 
hand  at  TV.  While  showing  typical 
ads  his  store  has  used,  he  explained: 
“We  have  been  on  TV  with  a  20-sec¬ 
ond  spot  every  week  for  years.  Every 
commercial  starts  and  ends  the  same 
although  the  center  part  is  changed 
each  week  and  a  different  item  is  pro¬ 
moted.’’ 

Mr.  Feller’s  experience  with  the  me¬ 
dium  has  shown  him  that  it  is  effective 
because  it’s  animated;  because  it  en¬ 
ables  a  store  to  present  its  personality 
to  a  viewer  sitting  in  his  owm  home 
and  watching  a  screen  on  which  there 
is  no  other  ad  to  distract  attention; 
because  it  reaches  a  widespread  and 
varied  audience.  He  has  also  become 
familiar  with  the  various  helps  that 
are  available.  These  include  profes¬ 
sional  film  services  and  vendors’  films, 
for  which  they  will  sometimes  share 
as  much  as  half  the  cost.  Most  im¬ 
portant  is  the  help  of  TV  station  per¬ 
sonnel,  who  will  advise  a  store  on  the 
kind  of  show  or  announcements  it 
should  use,  and  who  can  provide  tech¬ 
nical  help  in  the  preparation  of  art, 
copy  and  props. 


SMALLER  stores  heard  suggestions 
for  two  quite  different  attacks  on 
their  problems  at  their  dinner  meeting 
during  the  Convention.  One  sf>eaker 
told  them  how  to  step  up  sales  and 
profits  through  better  staff  training 
and  better  morale  within  their  organ¬ 
izations.  The  other  told  them  how  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  expanding 
their  operations  to  keep  pace  with  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  by  an 
expanding  economy. 

Clark  E.  Simon,  president  of  Cole’s 
Department  Store,  Billings,  .Mon¬ 
tana,  and  retiring  chairman  of  the 


Howard  Abrahams,  director  of  retail 
sales  of  the  Television  Bureau  of 
America,  projected  on  a  screen  various 
stores’  TV  ads.  He  said:  “If  you  know¬ 
how  to  sell  behind  a  counter,  then  you 
have  the  built-in  knowledge  of  how¬ 
to  create  television.  It’s  nothing  but 
plain,  ordinary  selling  by  demonstra¬ 
tion.’’ 

Perhaps,  he  suggested,  retailers  have 
shied  away  from  a  greater  use  of  TV 
because  they’re  afraid  it  requires  Hol- 
lyw'ood  production  and  Broadway  act¬ 
ing.  Another  reason,  he  thought,  may 
be  that  because  business  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  good,  traditiqnal  methods  have 
been  perpetuated.  These  misappre¬ 
hensions,  in  his  view,  must  be  dis¬ 
pelled  because  there’s  a  great  untapped 
market  to  be  reached  by  this  10-year- 
old  baby.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all 
families  in  the  United  States  own  one 
or  more  television  sets;  the  average 
family  spends  42  hours  a  week  with  its 
television  set;  young  families  spend 
four  times  as  much  time  looking  at 
television  as  in  reading;  and  older 
families  give  it  twice  the  time  they 
give  to  reading.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  comparable  opportunities  for 
building  sales  simply  can’t  be  found 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Abrahams  said. 

And  it  need  not  be  expensive,  he 
concluded.  As  evidence  he  showed  a 
Stone  &:  Thomas  promotion  of  Dollar 
Day  and  reported  that  the  store  uses 
40  similar  spot  announcements  each 
month  w’ith  a  budget  of  $.^00. 


Smaller  Stores  Division,  presided.  The 
speakers  were:  Wendell  B.  Barnes,  ad¬ 
ministrator,  Small  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington;  and  John  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  consultant.  Marketing- Person¬ 
nel  Development,  General  Electric, 
New-  York. 

Looking  to  Washington.  Illustrating 
with  the  case  history  of  a  small  depart¬ 
ment  store  (and,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  “small’’ 
to  the  SBA  now  means  gross  annual 
volume  of  J2  million,  instead  of  |1 
million  or  less),  Wendell  Barnes  told 
how  to  utilize  the  help  offered  by 


the  government.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  does  not  compete  with 
private  banks,  but  usually  works  with 
them  on  a  participation  basis.  To 
qualify  for  a  loan,  the  borrower  must 
therefore  show  that  private  financing 
is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms. 
In  such  cases,  if  there  is  adequate  col¬ 
lateral  and  the  business  is  sound,  loans 
up  to  1250,000  are  available,  with 
maximum  maturity  of  10  years  and  in¬ 
terest  rates  of  between  five  and  six  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Barnes’s  example  was  the  case  of 
the  sound  small  retailer  with  growing 
pains:  to  keep  up  with  community 
growth  and  to  maintain  his  competi¬ 
tive  position  in  his  town  and  in  the 
market,  he  had  to  expand  his  store. 
Without  government  help,  the  bank 
could  not  have  given  him  the  sum  he 
needed.  The  retailer’s  situation,  Mr. 
Barnes  implied,  is  typical  of  what  may 
face  many  smaller  merchants  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  population  and  the 
economy  continue  to  expand  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  to  set  its  sights  higher  than 
ever.  Other  helps  offered  by  the  SBA 
include:  financial  counseling,  college- 
level  courses  for  businessmen;  publi¬ 
cations  on  management  problems. 

Looking  to  the  Salespeople.  John 
McCarthy  urged  retailers  to  look  to 
their  sales  staffs  to  help  them  attract 
back  to  their  stores  the  customer  they 
have  lost  “by  default’’  to  the  discount 
house— the  one  who  isn’t  interested 
solely  in  price,  but  wants  and  appre¬ 
ciates  department  store  services  and 
“wants  recognition  as  an  individual 
with  individualized  problems.’’  This  is 
the  customer  who  goes  out  the  door 
unsold  because  so  many  salespeople 
don’t  know  how  to  sell. 

“Too  many  buyers,”  Mr.  McCarthy 
said,  “think  the  salesman  should  pick 
up  his  merchandise  information  by  a 
process  of  osmosis  and  exposure.  .  .  . 
Salesmen  aren’t  selling  because  they 
have  been  regarded  as  vending  ma¬ 
chines.  Especially  in  this  era  of  name¬ 
brands,  there  has  been  a  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  will  buy  because 
of  the  impact  made  upon  him  by 
blanket  advertising.”  Suggested  rem¬ 
edy:  Intelligent  sales  training,  effec¬ 
tively  presented  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion,  and  sincere  interest  on  the  part 
of  management  and  the  buyer  in  the 
salesman  as  an  individual. 
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STORES 


Wmdoufs  That  Sell 


Looking  to  Morale.  Mr.  McCarthy 
laid  special  stress  on  morale,  on  treat¬ 
ing  salespeople  as  something  more  than 
vending  machines.  This  means  recog¬ 
nizing  that  people  need  to  belong,  need 
recognition,  emotional  security,  finan¬ 
cial  security.  It  is  the  salesf>eople  who 
can  keep  selling  costs  down,  who  can 
attract  back  to  the  store  customers  who 
have  gone  to  discount  houses,  who 
actually  represent  the  store  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Management  should  insist  “that 
your  people  get  the  best  training,  that 
they  are  treated  as  first  class  citizens, 
that  they  are  let  in  on  the  plans.”  The 
buyer,  he  said,  must  be  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  his  key  responsibility  is 
to  develop  his  people’s  selling  skill. 

In  times  when  expenses  must  be  cut, 
Mr.  McCarthy  warned  of  cutting  the 
personnel  staff.  At  such  times,  the 
morale  building  knowledge  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  experts  is  most  needed  and  the 
training  skills  of  the  training  staff  are 
most  valuable.  Instead  of  automatic¬ 
ally  reducing  personnel,  he  suggested 
an  honest  and  unprejudiced  analysis 
of  where  profits  are  being  lost.  A 
training  program  for  supervisors,  in 
the  course  of  which  these  executives 
are  required  to  submit  method  im¬ 
provements,  is  one  way  he  recommends. 

Look  to  Work  Simplification,  .\nother 
suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  McCarthy 
was  the  task  force  method— divorcing 
a  group  from  their  regular  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  two  or  three  days  while 
they  make  a  study  of  some  special 
problem.  He  sounded  a  caution,  how¬ 
ever:  no  recriminations  in  the  wake  of 
discovery  of  a  wasteful  method!  That 
way,  cooperation  dies  a-borning.  But 
with  cooperation,  work  simplification 
and  economies  develop. 

"You  can’t  buy  employees’  dedica¬ 
tion  with  money  alone,”  he  concluded, 
“and  you  can’t  buy  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  customers  with  price  alone.” 
Treating  salespeople  and  executives 
“as  members  of  the  household,”  bring¬ 
ing  them  in  on  planning,  soliciting 
their  opinions,  giving  them  the  train¬ 
ing  they  need  for  their  jobs— it  is  in 
these  fields,  he  indicated,  that  the  an¬ 
swer  lies.  “Your  greatest  w'eapon  in 
the  struggle  to  maintain  volume  with 
profit  is  providing  helpful,  friendly, 
informed  and  interested  service  at  all 
points  where  the  customer  conies  into 
direct  contact  with  your  people.” 


WINDOW'S  and  ways  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  them  proved  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  subject  for  members  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  A  good-sized 
audience  listened  with  keen  interest  to 
talks  by  Dana  O’Clare,  display  con¬ 
sultant,  New  York,  and  Tony  Comorat, 
president  of  Comorat  Displays,  Bay- 
side,  New  York,  and  then  bombarded 
both  experts  with  questions.  Joseph 
Chastain,  vice  president  of  Lintz  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  presided. 

The  Display  Man.  Mr.  O’Clare’s  talk 
stressed  the  importance  of  getting  the 
most  out  of  the  display  man  himself. 
He  urged  management  to  have  faith 
in  him,  his  judgment  and  his  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  commented:  “The  consultant 
is  an  authority,  but  the  full-time  em¬ 
ployee  seldom  is.”  The  same  man, 
looked  up  to  as  a  consultant,  loses  pres¬ 
tige  with  management  when  hired  on 
a  full-time  basis!  He  recommended 
that  management’s  faith  in  the  display- 
man  extend  to  novel  window  presen¬ 
tations  which  management  itself  may 
not  understand,  but  which  will  be  new 
and  different. 

“It’s  very  important,”  Mr.  O’Clare 
said,  “that  the  display  director  be  well 
acquainted  with  store  policy.”  Other¬ 
wise  the  windows  will  not  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  personality  of  the  store. 

The  display  man,  Mr.  O’Clare  ex¬ 
plained,  must  bring  to  his  job  artistic 
ability,  common  sense,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  store 
themes.  But  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  a  good  job  on  a  project  about  which 
he  knows  little  or  nothing.  Ideally,  he 
should  go  to  the  market  with  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  get  first-hand  information  on 
the  merchandise.  When  a  free-lancer 
is  used,  as  some  in  the  audience  said 
they  do,  Mr.  O’Clare  suggested  that  he 
should  read  appropriate  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  and  be  shown  the  stores  that 
most  nearly  represent  what  his  client 
is  striving  to  do. 

If  the  display  man  objects  to  certain 
garments  selected  for  a  window^,  Mr. 
O’Clare  would  give  him  the  last  word, 
he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question.  This 
assumes,  of  course,  that  the  display 
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man  is  interested  and  well-grounded  in 
fashion.  Not  much  can  be  expected, 
he  indicated,  from  the  display  man 
who,  no  matter  how  many  other  un¬ 
related  jobs  he  may  have  to  do  in  the 
store,  shows  no  w’illingness  to  learn. 

Selling  Through  Windows.  The  selling 
job  that  must  be  done  through  win¬ 
dows  grows  more  important  every  day, 
said  Tony  Comorat.  Planning  a  good 
window  begins  with  knowing  what 
merchandise  the  customer  wants  and 
how  much  she  is  prepared  to  pay  for 
it.  Next,  the  sales  message  should  be 
identified.  “Why  do  you  think  your 
customer  will  part  with  her  hard- 
earned  money  to  buy  what  you  are 
offering?”  the  merchant  should  ask 
himself.  Once  the  strongest  feature 
of  the  goods  has  been  picked  out,  that 
feature  should  be  dramatized,  simply 
but  effectively  enough  to  reach  the 
customer  hurrying  by. 

Original  ideas,  Mr.  Comorat  went 
on,  are  much  more  effective  than  any 
attempt  to  copy.  Like  Mr.  O’Clare,  he 
stressed  the  value  of  reflecting  the 
store’s  ow'n  personality  in  its  windows. 
As  for  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
window,  here  are  his  suggestions: 

Decor  should  not  overpower  the 
merchandise;  the  layout  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  precedes  the  problem  of  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  window:  related  items 
should  be  shown  in  windows  alongside 
each  other,  so  that  the  viewer  will  re¬ 
late  them  when  passing  by.  Merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  grouped  carefully  by 
style,  type,  character,  and  color;  the 
price  range  should  be  relatively  nar¬ 
row:  the  merchandise  should  be  placed 
with  its  best  side  to  the  customer— back 
interest  dresses,  for  instance,  with  their 
backs  visible.  (Cont’d  on  next  page) 
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Fixtures  and  Lighting.  To  do  right  by 
the  merchandise  in  the  window,  Mr. 
Coniorat  urged  stores  to  select  good 
quality  fixtures.  “They’ll  look  better 
and  last  longer,”  he  promised.  He  ad¬ 
vised  taking  time  and  pains  selecting 
fixtures,  even  paying  a  display  man  to 
help  with  this  job  if  the  store  has  no 
regular  man  of  its  own.  When  mani¬ 
kins  are  being  bought,  he  recommend¬ 
ed  taking  along  garments  from  some  of 
the  store’s  best  lines  and  slipping  them 
on  the  manikins  under  consideration 
before  coming  to  a  decision.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  fixtures  should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  serving  several  functions,  to 
eliminate  the  problem  of  storing  them 
when  not  in  use. 

In  lighting  a  window,  Mr.  Comorat 
recommended  that  quality,  not  quan¬ 
tity,  should  be  the  first  consideration. 
He  advised  the  best  possible  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  the  store  can  afford,  rather 
than  fluorescent.  “We  can  certainly 
question  the  wisdom  of  using  such  un¬ 
controllable,  unflattering  light  where 
we  need  the  utmost  in  control  and  the 
most  flattering  light  obtainable,”  he 
commented.  If  a  store  must  overcome 
reflections,  he  recommended  tackling 
the  problem  with  awnings  or  eaves, 
rather  than  with  lighting  systems  that 
try  “to  fight  the  sun.”  Color  lighting, 
he  warned,  changes  the  appearance  of 
colored  merchandise  in  a  window:  a 
spot  of  white  light  on  the  goods  washes 
out  the  misleading  color  effect. 

Problem  Windows.  Asked  about  long 
lobby  windows,  Mr.  Comorat  advised 
emphatically  against  breaking  up  their 
length  with  partitions.  He  prefers  do¬ 
ing  the  job  by  grouping  manikins  or 
otherwise  breaking  up  the  display.  For 
a  narrow  window,  he  advises  very  few 
manikins,  lest  they  create  a  jammed- 
up  feeling. 

A  familiar  problem  is  the  store  that 
“just  grew”  and  that  has  a  men’s  store 
with  its  own  entrance  and  window  at 
one  end,  and  some  women’s  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  departments  adjacent,  also  with 
their  own  windows.  Answering  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  such  a  store,  Dana  O’Clare 
advised  showing  women’s  goods  in  the 
“men’s”  windows  occasionally,  and 
vice  versa,  if  only  for  the  shock  effect 
and  to  avoid  sameness. 

From  a  small  fashion  store  came  a 
question  on  the  advisability  of  buying 
props  from  the  windows  of  larger 


stores  in  other  cities.  Mr.  Comorat, 
answering  on  this  jx)int,  saw  only  one 
problem:  finding  such  props  actually 
for  sale.  Large  stores,  nowadays,  have 
branches  to  which  they  circulate  their 
window  materials  and  therefore  they 
seldom  have  any  to  sell.  But,  he  sug¬ 
gested,  if  a  store  owner  sees  a  window 
he  likes,  there’s  no  harm  in  asking 
about  it— it  just  may  be  available! 


Wyckoff 


Interior  Layout  and  Display 


IN  a  session  on  store  planning, 
William  Wyckoff,  president  of  the 
fixture  company,  Ed  inger- Wyckoff, 
Inc.,  told  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
that  layout  and  merchandising  objec¬ 
tives  must  be  planned  together.  Albert 
Bliss,  president  of  Bliss  Displays,  made 
a  similar  case  for  the  inclusion  of  pro¬ 
motional  display  facilities  in  building 
and  modernization  plans.  Warner 
Daniels,  president  of  Daniels,  Inc., 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  was  chairman  of 
the  meeting. 

Layout  and  Fixtures.  Design  is  the  last 
stage  in  a  good  store  plan,  said  Wil¬ 
liam  Wyckoff:  first  there  must  be  a 
carefully  considered  and  explicitly 
stated  sales  program.  This  involves 
three  decisions:  (1)  what  specific  type 
of  customer  the  store  wants  to  reach: 
(2)  what  stores  are  its  competition  for 
these  customers:  (3)  what  its  dollar 
goal  is. 

The  next  step  is  functional  plan¬ 
ning.  “An  increase  in  sales  per  scpiare 
foot  should  be  your  objective,”  said 
Mr.  Wyckoff,  “since  this  increases 
profits.”  Space  allocation  requires  an¬ 
alysis  of  present  square  foot  produc¬ 
tion,  using  MOR  figures  for  compari¬ 
son:  analysis  of  present  inventory:  con¬ 
sideration  of  local  conditions.  Selling 
area,  Mr.  Wyckoff  advised,  can  be  en¬ 
larged  without  increasing  square  foot 
area  by  using  tiered  selling  units. 
These  have,  as  well,  the  advantage  of 
exposing  the  maximum  amount  of 
merchandise. 

Provisions  for  adequate  and  conven¬ 
ient  stock  rooms,  wrap  counters  and 
fitting  rooms  must  also  be  made  in  the 
light  of  planned  sales  goals. 

Department  placement  should  be 
planned,  he  continued,  for  logical 


merchandise  relationship  and  also  to 
achieve  maximum  exposure  for  im¬ 
pulse  departments— such  as  cosmetics, 
costume  jewelry,  greeting  cards  and 
notions.  For  these  two  important  steps 
of  space  allocation  and  department 
location  he  recommended  the  use  of 
block  plan  blueprints  or  scale  model 
layouts. 

When  the  design  stage  is  reached, 
(unction  is  still  the  first  consideration. 
For  example,  said  Mr.  Wyckoff:  fixtur- 
ing  must  be  flexible  to  allow  for  sea¬ 
sonal  merchandise  shifts:  it  must  fit 
the  merchandise:  it  must  show  it,  not 
conceal  it. 

Finally,  styling  and  decoration  cre¬ 
ate  the  atmosphere  which  is  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  neighborhood,  the  custom¬ 
ers,  the  type  and  quality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold. 

“Your  customers,”  concluded  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  “are  pre-sold  by  national  and 
newspaper  advertising  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  have.  But  you  can  unsell 
them  with  a  dingy,  poorly  planned 
store.  You  can  prevent  them  from 
buying  by  hiding  merchandise  in  out¬ 
moded  fixtures,  behind  glass  or  in  in¬ 
accessible  stock  rooms.  You  can  scare 
away  sales  by  not  having  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise  for  your  store  and  your  com¬ 
munity.  You  can  lose  sales  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  clearcut  goal  in  mind.” 

Interior  Displays.  For  any  one  item  of 
merchandise  a  store  has  for  sale,  most 
of  the  traffic  within  the  store  consists 
of  disinterested  pedestrians:  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  on  their  way  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  purpose  of  interior 
display  is  to  stop  these  passers-by  and 
sell  them  something  they  did  not  plan 
to  buy  when  they  came  in.  Interior 
displays  have  the  same  function  in  re- 
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lation  to  store  traffic  that  the  show  win¬ 
dow  has  in  relation  to  street  traffic. 

Are  interior  displays  generally  placed 
and  planned  to  do  this  job  effectively? 
Albert  Bliss  said  they  are  not;  they  are 
often  improvised  in  hit-or-miss  fash¬ 
ion,  serving  little  purpose  except  to  fill 
an  empty  wall. 

The  average  store,  as  Mr.  Bliss  has 
observed  it,  stores  its  merchandise  effi¬ 
ciently  and  exposes  it  effectively  for 
the  attention  of  the  “demand  buyer,” 
who  has  a  particular  purchase  in  mind. 
But  it  gives  little  attention  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  dramatic  display  that  will 
turn  the  disinterested  pedestrian  into 
a  buyer;  and  this  neglect  starts  way 
back  with  the  store  plan  itself. 

“Impulse  spaces,”  he  specified, 
“should  be  provided  as  an  integral 
part  of  store  fixturing  or  architecture. 
The  store  owner  should  make  provis¬ 
ion  for  the  right  kind  of  spaces  for 
showmanship  at  the  same  time  he 
plans  his  escalators,  departmental  loca¬ 
tions  and  fixturing.  In  order  to  find 
these  spaces,  he  will  have  to  sacrifice 
some  warehousing  or  assortment  ex¬ 
posure  space,  but  the  sacrifice  will  be 
fractional  and  the  increase  in  impulse 
sales  will  more  than  justify  the  space 
lost.” 

I'hese  are  the  elements  of  a  good 
impulse  display,  as  Mr.  Bliss  enumer¬ 
ated  them: 

►  It  has  a  good  traffic  location,  tiot 
off  the  beaten  track,  not  on  a  ledge  top 
nor  in  a  perimeter  wall  niche. 

►  The  merchandise  displayed  is  a 
“good  buy.”  It  may  be  a  staple  best 
seller:  an  off-price  bargain,  or  new  idea 
merchandise.  In  any  case,  it  reflects 
the  style  and  price  character  of  the  de¬ 
partment. 

►  The  merchandise  is  displayed  in 
use,  and  is  clearly  priced  and  labeled. 

►  The  display  is  backed  by  stock  in 
depth. 

It  is  important,  continued  Mr.  Bliss, 
that  someone  have  the  responsibility 
of  continually  checking  the  impulse 
display  spaces  to  see  that  the  right 
kind  of  item  is  always  on  display  and 
that  the  stock  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
space  the  display  is  using.  These  spots 
are  as  important  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said,  and  their  use  and  re¬ 
sults  should  be  evaluated  as  carefully. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE  - 

NRMA’s  Gold  Medal  Award,  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  month,  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 
was  not,  it  seems  to  me,  merely  in  recognition  of 
distinguished  services  to  our  craft  by  the  popular 
dean  of  New  York  University’s  School  of  Retailing. 
His  classroom  ability  to  communicate  the  facts  of 
management,  with  charm  and  conviction,  to  mer- 
chants-in-the-making,  has  been  matched  by  his 
effectiveness  as  an  administrator.  And,  in  the  field 
of  advertising  and  sales  promotion,  of  which  from 
the  beginning  he  has  made  a  lifetime  specialty,  he  has  few  peers  in  the 
country.  It  is  this  which  has  made  his  selection  for  NRMA’s  premier 
honor  of  the  year  of  special  significance  at  this  particular  economic  junc¬ 
ture.  Circumstances  in  affairs  of  the  world  and  the  nation,  coupled  witli 
critical  changes  in  the  traditional  patterns  of  competition,  present  a 
future  of  sharp  challenge  to  the  promotional  genius  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  expansion  and  prosperity  of  our  trade  in  the  past.  And,  if  the 
problem  of  communication  dates  venerably  back  to  “some  rose-red  city, 
half  as  old  as  time,”  it  is  presently  projected  so  unceremoniously  into  the 
Space  Age  that  the  shattering  of  precedent  may  often  have  to  precede  that 
of  volume  lecords  which  in  their  own  day  made  history.  But  the  adoption 
of  new  techniques  in  advertising  must  take  off  from  proved  experience. 


a 


l*ue  been  reading  ♦  •  ♦  the  nrdga  (now  nrma)  1958 

Sales  Promotion  Calendar.  Ed  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  and  May  Stern,  assistant  manager,  have  done  themselves  proud 
in  this  latest  edition  of  the  Division’s  famous  aid  to  planning.  It  merits 
description  as  an  ideal  launching-platform  for  advertising  efforts  of  any 
dimensions.  This  generation  of  executives  may  consider  themselves 
mighty  fortunate  to  have  such  a  device  ready-to-hand  and  theirs  for  the 
asking,  at  the  nominal  $4  price.  .  .  .  Some  of  us  can  remember  drawing 
up  on  full  sheets  the  forerunners  of  this  form  35  years  ago  and  gathering 
buyers  and  copywriters  around  the  director’s  table  it  took  to  spread  them 
out.  Today,  the  block  for  the  entire  year  1958  fits  neatly  into  any  brief 
case.  And,  while  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  your  own  sales  plan  entries, 
it  pre-assembles  for  you  all  the  f>ertinent  data  and  statistics  you  would 
otherwise  have  to  dig  out  for  yourselves  if  you  wanted  to  do  the  same 
thorough  job  this  calendar  requires  of  the  advertising  planner.  .  .  .  Here, 
month  by  month,  are  marshalled  the  weeks  and  days  in  calendar  form, 
the  block  for  each  day  bearing  slots  for  ’57  and  ’58  dollar  sales  and  adver¬ 
tising  percentages,  any  important  anniversary,  holiday,  or  other  observ¬ 
ance  being  indicated  on  its  appropriate  date.  Special  months  and  weeks 
are  also  highlighted,  as  w'ell  as  the  timely  promotional  ideas  which  will 
help  you  sell  more  at  that  particular  period.  And  every  department  is 
related  percentage-wise  to  its  Federal  Reserve  District’s  counterpart.  .  .  . 
Furthermore,  merchandising  and  general  management  also  will  find  the 
Sales  Promotion  Calendar  of  immense  assistance,  for  it  sharply  spot¬ 
lights  the  principal  considerations,  both  intra-store  and  competition-wise, 
upon  which  final  decisions  should  be  based.  ...  It  is  as  fine  a  mechanism 
as  exists  for  stimulating  the  discussions  which  will  produce  sound  sales 
promotion  strategy  in  any  type  of  retail  store  organization  and  under  any 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  economic  and  seasonal  cycles.  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  glass  through  which  the  merchant  ran  look  I95S  straight  in  the  eye. 
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The  Tailored  Training  Plan 


Three  programs  fitting  three  needs,  and  a  guide  for  creating  your  own 


The  Personnel  Group’s  session  on 
training  for  specific  needs  was  a 
course  of  practical  instruction  for  the 
almost  200  personnel  managers  who 
attended.  All  around  the  room  note- 
l>ooks  and  pencils  were  put  to  use  as 
a  four-man  panel  described  actual 
training  programs  in  specialized  needs 
of  their  stores,  and  then  a  round  table 
discussion  produced  a  blueprint  on 
how  to  go  about  devising  a  training 
program  for  a  specific  problem.  Anne 
Morgen,  training  director  of  Abraham 
&  Straus,  conducted  the  meeting. 

Safety  Training.  Macy’s  New  York 
has  a  safety  training  program  that 
goes  on  all  the  time,  has  top  manage¬ 
ment  support  and  participation  as 
well  as  “grass  roots’’  activity,  stresses 
employee  benefits  instead  of  company 
economy,  and  maintains  complete  and 
accurate  accident  records.  It  produced 
the  following  results  in  its  first  six 
months:  12  per  cent  reduction  in  lost 
time  accidents:  21  per  cent  reduction 
in  lost  time  days;  three  per  cent  re¬ 
duction  in  customer  injuries.  The  re¬ 
port  came  from  Macy’s  safety  super¬ 
visor,  Harvey  Siegel. 

The  training  starts  when  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  starts.  He  is  taught  what  to  do 
in  the  event  of  an  injury;  how  to  re¬ 
port  a  hazard;  and  the  importance  of 
keeping  his  mind  on  what  he  is  doing. 
It  continues  on  a  day-to-day  basis, 
operating  through  a  three-part  setup 
—a  senior  safety  committee,  depart¬ 
mental  safety  committees  and  a  safety 
supervisor. 

The  senior  safety  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  top  store  executives.  It  meets 
once  a  month  to  originate  policies  and 
to  review  reports  from  the  safety 
supervisor,  and  it  appoints  the  depart¬ 
mental  safety  committees. 

There  is  one  departmental  safety 
committee  for  each  major  area,  com¬ 
posed  of  executives,  supervisors,  and 
representatives  from  the  departments. 


Foster  Landon 


They  execute  the  senior  committee’s 
policies  and  procedures:  analyze,  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  all  accidents  in 
their  departments;  hold  weekly  in¬ 
spections  and  report  hazards  to  the 
proper  authority;  train  new  employees 
in  the  safety  know-how  of  their  jobs. 

Among  the  manifold  duties  of  the 
safety  supervisor,  Mr.  Siegel  selected 
these  examples:  He  supervises  meet¬ 
ings  and  activities  of  the  department¬ 
al  safety  committees;  he  organizes  and 
administers  regular  schedules  of  store 
inspection;  he  standardizes  proced¬ 
ures  for  the  quickest  correction  of  haz¬ 
ards:  provides  for  investigation  of  acci¬ 
dents  through  the  safety  organization; 
coordinates  safety  activities  with  the 
medical  department,  and  prepares  and 
distributes  training  material. 

In  essence  he  is  the  gadfly  of  the 
safety  program.  Therefore,  Mr.  Siegel 
said,  he  plans  a  monthly  itinerary  of 
visits  to  all  locations  to  get  first-hand 
information  and  to  study  places  and 
types  of  accidents  that  require  special 
attention;  audits  departmental  safety 
committee  meetings,  and  institutes 
controls  for  getting  immediate  infor¬ 
mation  on  departmental  activities. 

Franchise  From  the  Top.  Macy’s  com¬ 
plete  system  of  safety  training,  includ¬ 
ing  organized  follow-through,  came 
about,  he  continued,  as  a  result  of  a 
franchise  from  top  management,  once 
it  was  proved  that  safety  meant  more 
saving  than  cost.  The  franchise  was  set 
down  in  a  bulletin  from  the  senior  vice 
president  for  operations  and  sent  to 


Morgen  Siegel 


division  superintendents,  branch  store 
administrators,  and  sales-supporting 
department  managers. 

It  had  these  five  provisions:  (1) 
Each  department  must  conduct  at 
least  one  safety  meeting  a  month  on 
topics  supplied  by  the  safety  depart¬ 
ment.  Each  supervisor  will  receive  a 
monthly  accident  summary  for  his 
department  to  help  him  conduct  his 
meetings.  (2)  Departmental  safety 
meetings  will  follow  every  accident  in 
the  department  during  the  month.  (3) 
Quadrant  inspections— weekly  exami¬ 
nation  of  one-quarter  of  a  division- 
will  be  held  and  the  findings  postetl 
on  local  bulletin  boards.  (4)  When  the 
safety  supervisor  notes  poor  safety  per¬ 
formances,  he  will  recommend  that 
the  executive  responsible  be  invited  to 
the  next  monthly  meeting  of  the 
senior  safety  committee  to  discuss  the 
situation.  (5)  Each  executive  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  major  operating  area  will 
submit  a  weekly  safety  activities  report 
to  the  vice  president  for  personnel. 

Shortage  Prevention.  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a 
special  training  program  to  correct  in¬ 
ventory  shortages.  Controller  Stanley 
Landon,  who  described  the  program, 
explained  that  it  rests  on  two  tenets: 

(1)  that  the  biggest  shortage  producer 
is  the  selling  floor,  where  countless 
errors  and  policy  violations  occur  and 

(2)  that  corrective  measures  must 
reach  all  employees. 

Shortage  experts,  working  with  the 
training  department,  developed  a 
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course  of  instruction  to  be  given  at  the 
end  of  the  usual  orientation  of  new 
employees.  The  course  covers  (1)  an 
explanation  of  what  the  shortage  prob¬ 
lem  is  and  its  extent;  (2)  an  outline  of 
its  principal  causes,  with  illustrations 
of  the  most  common  selling  errors 
such  as  selling  merchandise  at  the 
wrong  price,  giving  the  customer  the 
wrong  quantity,  adding  incorrectly, 
etc.;  and  (3)  a  lecture  on  shoplifting 
and  other  forms  of  theft. 

Honesty  About  Crime.  Mr.  Landon 
considers  theft  by  employees  a  minor 
cause  of  shortages.  The  training  class, 
therefore,  treats  it  simply  and  frankly, 
he  said.  Employees  are  told  they  are 
bonded  and  what  it  means  to  be  bond¬ 
ed;  they  are  told  about  the  store’s 
shopping  service  and  that  they  will  be 
shopped  during  their  first  week.  They 
are  asked  to  check  on  the  shopper’s 
efficiency  and  report  to  shortage  con¬ 
trol  if  they  can  identify  the  shoppers. 
“Ninety -five  per  cent  of  the  time  they 
make  wrong  guesses,”  Mr.  Landon 
commented. 

Other  pointers  are  given,  he  contin¬ 
ued,  on  how  to  spot  shoplifters,  what 
to  do  if  a  shoplifting  situation  arises, 
and  how  to  contact  the  protection  de¬ 
partment.  A  20-minute  sound  film  on 
shoplifting  concludes  the  lecture. 

4,000  Shortage  Controllers.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  indoctrination  pro¬ 
gram  rests  on  the  first  step— explaining 
the  shortage  problem  and  its  serious¬ 
ness  to  the  new  employees.  “It  is  here,” 
said  Mr.  Landon,  “that  they  become 
properly  motivated  with  a  desire  to 
combat  it  vigorously.” 

Among  the  benefits  to  Hecht  fc  Co. 
Mr.  Landon  said,  three  stand  out:  (1) 
When  a  buyer  or  department  head 
holds  a  meeting  on  the  subject  his 
people  understand  what  he’s  talking 
about;  (2)  salesjjeople  often  remind 
executives  when  store  policies  or  pro¬ 
cedures  are  being  violated;  and  (3) 
there  is  a  “shortage  consciousness  in 
the  rank-and-file  that  creates  an  up¬ 
surge  throughout  the  organization  and 
helps  to  validate  our  claim  that  The 
Hecht  Company  does  have  4,000 
shortage  controllers.” 

There  are  other  ways  in  which 
Hecht’s  training  department,  with  the 
help  and  sometimes  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  shortage  control  department. 


helps  to  diminish  shortages.  Clerks 
who  are  weak  in  sales  check  or  cash 
handling  are  retrained.  Bulletins  on 
special  problem  situations  are  issued 
periodically.  There  is  a  special  train¬ 
ing  program,  in  conjunction  with  the 
protection  department,  for  teen-age 
employees  and  for  porters.  And  the 
executive  training  curriculum  includes 
a  detailed  and  technical  coverage  of 
shortages. 

Training  for  Training.  Lit  Brothers 
improved  the  training  of  non-selling 
personnel  by  holding  a  special  half¬ 
day  conference  for  department  heads 
and  providing  them  with  training 
plans  and  aids.  The  program  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  store’s  training  director, 
Ethel  Eyre. 

The  need  for  such  a  conference  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  company’s  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  into  branch  store  operations. 
Reorganization  of  procedures  and  du¬ 
ties  and  even  physical  layouts  of  de¬ 
partments  stirred  up  multitudinous 
calls  upon  the  training  department 
for  help.  The  SOS  was  answered  in 
several  isolated  departments,  but,  said 
Miss  Eyre,  “department  managers  and 
supervisors  were  asking  for  our  help 
at  a  faster  rate  than  we  could  pro¬ 
vide  it.” 

Necessity  nurtured  the  idea  of  a  de¬ 
velopment  conference.  Its  purpose, 
said  Miss  Eyre,  was  to  “stimulate  all 
department  heads  to  initiate  action 
with  minimum  assistance  from  us  and 
really  begin  to  live  the  well-worn  doc¬ 
trine  that  ‘training  is  a  way  of  doing 
the  supervisory  job'.” 

The  conference,  which  was  held  in 
October,  was  attended  by  about  50  de¬ 
partment  heads  in  control,  manage¬ 
ment,  operations,  service,  personnel, 
promotion,  administrative-clerical  and 
branch  stores,  and  four  representatives 
from  the  merchandising  division.  Five 
subjects  were  programmed  by  the 
training  department:  orientation  and 
sponsorship  programs;  departmental 
practices;  communications;  relation¬ 
ships  and  attitude  training;  training 
in  leadership  and  management  devel¬ 
opment;  increasing  efficiency. 

Each  topic  was  first  interpreted  by  a 
topmanagement  man,  then  described 
by  a  department  head  who  had  a  re¬ 
lated  program  under  way,  and  finally 
summarized  by  a  trainer  who  high¬ 
lighted  certain  practices  and  ap 


proaches,  and  added  pertinent  techni¬ 
cal  information  on  work  flow  charts, 
job  breakdowns,  job  descriptions,  and 
other  like  matters. 

The  Follow-Up.  The  meeting  closed 
with  a  brainstorming  demonstration 
on  “What  can  we  do  as  an  immediate 
follow-up  to  this  conference?” 

Miss  Eyre  rep>orted  immediate  and 
excellent  results.  One,  instigated  by 
an  idea  that  came  out  during  the 
brainstorming,  was  a  survey  of  present 
activity  and  future  plans  in  all  sales- 
supporting  departments.  Another  is 
that  work  has  started  on  forms  and 
procedures  for  various  departments, 
with  one  already  completed.  Media 
manuals  for  accounts  receivable  f>er- 
sonnel  are  being  planned. 

According  to  Miss  Eyre,  the  chief 
value  of  the  conference  was  getting 
“all  department  managers  working 
simultaneously  on  continuing  pro¬ 
grams.” 

“We  feel,”  she  said,  “it  is  somewhat 
a  new  approach  to  coordinate  and 
weave  all  the  various  programs  in  one 
division  together  so  that  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  sense  of  relatedness  to  a 
whole,  to  common  purposes  and  goals 
and  to  the  selling  floor.  I  think  it  is 
also  true  that  too  often  in  the  past,  we 
have  neglected  the  sales-supporting 
areas  in  favor  of  the  more  obvious 
needs  of  the  selling  floor  and  the  mer¬ 
chandising  division.” 

Display  Course.  A  “Showman-Shop,” 
themed,  “Eye  Appeal  Is  Buy  Appeal,’' 
was  Woodward  and  Lothrop’s  way  of 
teaching  display  techniques  to  depart¬ 
ment  managers  in  a  new  branch  store. 
Dorothy  Foster,  training  director,  de¬ 
scribed  the  four-session  course. 

The  faculty  was  comjX)sed  of  a 
trainer,  a  display  man,  a  veteran  de¬ 
partment  manager,  and  representatives 
from  fashion  and  home  furnishings. 

The  first  class  was  on  the  elements 
of  good  display  (color,  line,  design, 
good  housekeeping  and  good  signing), 
and  lecturers  used  devices  like  a  color 
wheel  to  illustrate  their  jxjints.  The 
class  was  asked  to  question  the  faculty 
on  specific  problems,  and  from  these 
inquiries  the  contents  of  the  next  three 
meetings  were  planned.  Signing  and 
the  use  of  color  were  exposed  as  two 
major  concerns.  Miss  Foster  said. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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For  the  second  meeting  tables  with 
displays  of  different  kinds  of  merchan¬ 
dise  were  placed  along  the  classroom 
walls.  The  class  was  divided  into  five 
groups,  and  each  took  five  five-minute 
tours  around  the  room,  getting  special¬ 
ized  explanations  from  each  teacher. 

The  third  meeting  treated  the  same 
general  subject  of  manikins,  signs  and 
counter  layouts,  with  special  attention 
going  to  signs  and  color— but  this  time 
the  students  put  up  the  displays  and 
the  faculty  took  the  tour. 

.\t  the  fourth  session,  there  was  a 
talk  on  good  signing  followed  by  an¬ 
other  general  question  period. 

Display  work  in  the  branch  store 
has  been  much  improved  by  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Miss  Foster  reported;  and  the 
“Showman-Shop”  has  since  been  re¬ 
peated  with  assistant  buyers  and  other 
merchandise  people. 

Plan  for  Trainers.  Three  questions 
posed  by  Miss  Morgen  set  the  frame¬ 
work  for  the  round  table  discussion. 
They  were:  (1)  How  do  you  detect  a 
training  need?  (2)  Once  a  need  is 
established,  how  do  you  go  about  cre¬ 
ating  a  program?  (3)  How  do  you 
evaluate  training? 

The  group  established  the  follow¬ 
ing  guides  for  trainers,  summarized  by 
the  chairman: 

1.  Evaluate  the  need.  Determine 
whether  it  is  a  new  operation  requir¬ 
ing  instruction,  whether  it  is  ineffici¬ 
ency,  lack  of  follow-through,  etc.  At 
the  same  time,  establish  whether  the 
need  is  a  legitimate  training  matter: 
sometimes  requests  are  sent  to  the 

Saum  Awards 

Annette  Morgen,  training  direc¬ 
tor  of  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn, 
was  this  year's  recipient  of  the 
Saum  Digest  Retail  Training  Award 
"for  distinguished  achievement  in 
the  development  of  effective  em¬ 
ployee  performance."  The  presen¬ 
tation  was  made  at  the  Saum  Digest 
Clinic,  which  was  held  January  6th 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker. 

In  addition,  Saum  Digest  Merit 
Awards  to  stores  for  excellence  in 
training  activities  went  to  Grover 
Cronin,  Inc.,  Waltham;  The  Halle 
Bros.  Company,  Cleveland;  and 
Thalhimers,  Richmond. 


training  department  when  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  of  attitudes  or  something 
else  that  does  not  call  for  instruction. 

2.  Budget  your  high-premium  time, 
realizing  that  you  can’t  do  all  things 
for  all  people.  Ask  yourself:  In  this 
situation,  at  this  time,  who  needs 
what  kind  of  training? 

3.  Analyze  the  need.  Find  out  what 
it  is— lack  of  knowledge  or  skill  or  ex¬ 
perience.  Look  for  causes  to  help  you 
know  what  you  are  going  to  do  and 
why. 

4.  Be  specific.  Pinpoint  your  objec¬ 
tives  and  tailor  your  program  accord¬ 
ingly. 

5.  Outline  course  contents  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  trainees  know  now 
and  what  you  hope  they  will  know. 

6.  .Select  a  method  from  among  the 


many  that  exist.  Gear  it  to  your  course 
material  and  your  students.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  if  you  want  people  to  role  play, 
they  should  have  experience  to  draw 
on.  For  some  subjects,  like  arithmetic, 
straight  lecture  is  sometimes  best.  And 
don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment  with 
different  ways. 

7.  Motivate  your  people— with  gim¬ 
micks,  if  possible,  and  with  combina¬ 
tions  of  methods  that  provide  added 
interest.  Get  “involvement”  whenever 
possible. 

8.  Evaluate  results.  Match  them 
against  the  initial  aim.  Use  figures, 
such  as  insurance  costs  if  the  training 
is  in  safety,  figures  on  costs  and  sales 
if  it  is  in  shortage  control.  Observe 
changes  of  attitudes  and  work  per¬ 
formance  where  statistics  won’t  apply. 


An  Older  Work-Force 


Discrimination  against  older 
workers  and  mandatory  retire¬ 
ment  policies  were  criticized  as  waste¬ 
ful  of  manpower  at  a  Personnel  Group 
session  on  population  trends.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  was  Harry  Metal- 
sky,  personnel  director  of  Winkleman 
Bros.,  Detroit. 

Retailers  Must  Act.  The  increasing 
number  of  workers  in  the  employable 
ranks  who  are  over  45  years  of  age 
places  a  particular  responsibility  on 
department  store  management,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  Virgil  Martin,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Carson  Pirie 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago.  In  many  indus¬ 
tries,  he  explained,  the  nature  of  the 
work  demands  youth  and  stamina,  but 
in  retailing  there  are  many  jobs  which 
older  people  not  only  are  fit  to  do,  but 
often  do  better  than  those  who  are 
younger. 

Furthermore,  he  said,  now  is  the 
time  for  action,  not  ten  years  from 
now  when  the  swell  of  young  people 
in  the  labor  ranks— occurring  simul¬ 
taneously  with  that  of  the  upper  age 
groups  and  representing  a  “naturally” 
competitive  force— will  complicate  the 
problem  still  more.  If  nothing  is  done 
presently  to  adjust  personnel  practices 
so  that  they  make  use  of  older  work¬ 
ers,  regulation  by  law  may  become 


necessary,  Mr.  Martin  warned. 

And  act  in  two  ways,  he  urged. 
First,  adopt  industrywide  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement  policies.  Medicine,  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  practical  economics,  he  said, 
have  proved  that  arbitrary  selection  of 
age  65  as  a  time  to  end  employment 
“cannot  be  tolerated.” 

.Second,  hire  new  employees  who  are 
between  45  and  64,  especially  women 
and  especially  for  part-time  and  sea¬ 
sonal  work. 

Carson's  Does  It.  Mr.  Martin— who 
classified  himself  as  an  older  worker 
because  his  last  birthday  was  his  fifti¬ 
eth-described  how  Carson’s  encour¬ 
ages  the  employment  of  older  workers 
For  one  thing,  an  insurance  plan  has 
been  worked  out  that  gives  new  em¬ 
ployees  between  ages  50  and  60  bene¬ 
fits  similar  to  other  workers.  Retire¬ 
ment  is  voluntary. 

The  company  has  3,200  full-time, 
40-hour  employees,  and  the  ratio  of 
women  is  two  to  one.  The  midpoint 
in  age  is  41-45.  The  biggest  group  of 
all  workers  is  between  46  and  50.  The 
biggest  group  of  women  is  in  the  46 
to  50  group,  which  also  contains  17 
per  cent  of  the  store’s  women  execu¬ 
tives.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  are  between  51  and  85. 

And  here’s  proof  of  what  a  good 
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staff  it  is,  he  added:  In  a  recent  pro¬ 
ductivity  study  covering  25  stores, 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  using  more  older 
people  than  the  other  24  stores, 
showed  highest  hourly  productivity. 

Other  evidence  from  Mr.  Martin 
was  a  case  history  of  a  merchandise 
manager,  now  well-advanced  in  years, 
who  continues  working  as  staff  coun¬ 
selor  to  the  managers  of  a  branch  store. 
He  would  have  been  unhappy  in  com¬ 
plete  retirement,  and  his  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
store. 

To  sum  up  his  philosophy,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  quoted  Lawrence  A.  Appley  in  the 
December  1957  issue  of  Management 
News,  as  follows:  “People  were  not 
created  for  institutions.  Institutions 
were  created  for  people.  .  .  .  The 
Christian  philosophy  as  well  as  that  of 
many  other  religions,  teaches  that  the 
purpose  of  civilization  is  to  give  in¬ 
dividuals  the  greatest  possible  help 
and  opportunity  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  potential.” 

The  Special  Case  of  Women.  Alice  K. 
Leopold,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  of  the  United  States,  gave  sta¬ 
tistical  breakdowns  by  age  groups  and 
sex,  of  population  changes  that  will 
come  about  by  1965.  Out  of  an  expect¬ 
ed  increase  in  the  total  work  force  of 
10.3  million,  she  said,  half  will  be 
women  and  2.6  million,  or  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  growth,  will  be 
women  over  45  years  of  age. 

This  20  per  cent,  she  pointed  out, 
will  comprise  a  source  of  full-time  as 
well  as  part-time  employees  for  execu- 

A  report  on  the  Personnel  Group 
session  on  Practical  Tools  for  Employee 
Selection— which  discussed  application 
blanks,  tests  and  follow-up  procedures 
—will  appear  in  STORES  next  month. 


tive  as  well  as  clerical  positions.  She 
advised  retailers  to  start  now  to  im¬ 
plement  regular  training  programs 
for  these  women,  comparable  to  the 
ones  being  prepared  for  recent  school 
graduates. 

She  considered  women  over  45  to 
be  excellent  material  for  department 
stores  because  they  are  free  of  home 
responsibilities,  having  completed 
their  family-raising  jobs;  because  some¬ 
where  in  their  early  years  they  had 
business  exf>erience,  sometimes  in  re¬ 
tailing;  and  because  they  have  “ma¬ 
ture  judgment,”  “strong  motivations 
for  working”  and  “hne  potentialities.” 

“Department  of  Labor  studies,”  she 
stated,  “show  us  that  the  performance 
and  job  production  of  older  workers 
are  comparable  to  those  of  younger 
workers;  that  they  are  quick  to  adjust 
to  new  conditions;  and  that  they  re¬ 
spond  well  to  retraining.”* 

Counsel  for  Retirement.  When,  event¬ 
ually,  the  time  for  retirement  does 
come.  Dr.  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  director 
of  the  Retirement  Counseling  Center 
of  New  York  University,  told  the 
group,  too  often  it  brings  misery  and 
discontent  because  no  planning  was 


•The  complete  text  of  Miss  Leopold’s  talk 
appeared  in  the  January,  1958  issue  of  Stores. 


OPTIMISM  lighted  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  Distributive  Education  ses¬ 
sion,  at  which  John  E.  Means,  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Retailers’  Association,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  presided.  Three  sjieakers 
projected  expansion  and  improvement 
in  the  national  economy,  outstanding 
activity  in  the  distributive  fields,  and 
upgrading  of  distribution’s  p>ersonnel 
through  education. 

"Era  of  Distribution."  Harry  W.  Ketch¬ 
um,  director  of  the  Office  of  Distribu¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
asserted  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  is  basically  strong,  and 
that  it  will  continue  to  prosper  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  huge  productive  capacity, 
efficient  market  methods  and  growing 
population.  Distribution,  he  believes, 


done  during  the  time  of  employment. 
Such  planning,  he  said,  should  consid¬ 
er  health  and  medical  provisions,  fi¬ 
nancial  requirements,  a  place  to  live, 
something  to  do,  and  the  best  time  to 
stop  working. 

He  suggested  that  prepaid  medi¬ 
cal  programs  “be  extended,  perhaps 
through  slightly  larger  contributions 
by  the  employee,  so  that  they  will  be 
automatically  effective  during  the  re¬ 
tirement  years.” 

Retirement  funds  and  social  secur¬ 
ity  are  generally  not  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  retirement,  he  said.  In  his  view, 
retirement  income  should  equal  two- 
thirds  of  pre-retirement  income  in 
order  to  maintain  pre-retirement  liv¬ 
ing  standards. 

Gradual  reduction  of  the  work 
schedule  is  the  ideal  way  of  going  into 
retirement,  according  to  Dr.  Myers, 
who  also  pointed  out  that  retailing, 
fortunately,  is  an  occupation  where 
such  tapering-off  is  easy. 

Education  for  retirement  is  still  a 
new  idea,  and  American  business  has 
only  begun  to  develop  retirement 
counseling  services  for  employees.  Dr. 
Myers  urged  retailers  to  take  the  lead 
in  an  activity  which  can  improve  em¬ 
ployee  morale  and  make  the  later 
working  years  happier  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive. 


will  be  the  major  area  of  growth  from 
now  on. 

And  since  distribution  has  few  of>- 
portunities  for  mechanization,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  manufacturing,  its  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  must  come  from  more 
efficient  use  of  p>eople.  To  the  DE 
representatives  in  his  audience,  there¬ 
fore,  he  suggested  that  they  recognize 
the  “need  for  broadening  the  scope  of 
skills  included  in  the  program  and  for 
keying  the  training  in  such  skills  to 
the  dynamics  of  today’s  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  marketing  methods.” 

To  the  retailing  executives  present, 
he  said:  “You  will  never  win  the  com-, 
petitive  race  through  resistance  to 
change,  through  over-emphasis  on 
prestige,  or  through  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation.  . . .  All  of  us  know  the  value  of 
‘selling  up’  when  it  comes  to  merchan- 


Distribution's  Growth  Spurs  DE 
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disc.  How  many  recognize  the  value 
of  ‘buying  up’  when  it  comes  to  select¬ 
ing  employees?  And  how  many  of  us 
fully  realize  the  value  of  the  system¬ 
atic  upgrading  of  personnel  through 
effective  training?” 

Nature  of  the  Challenge.  In  30  years 
the  proportion  of  the  labor  force  en¬ 
gaged  in  sales  and  services  has  risen 
from  one-third  to  more  than  one-half 
and  the  number  will  go  up  by  more 
than  a  million  a  year,  Mr.  Ketchum 
estimated.  Demands  upon  distributive 
education  will  increase  with  every 
technical  gain  and  every  rise  in  the 
output  of  goods  and  services;  with  the 
growth  of  new  kinds  of  retail  outlets 
and  new  locations  for  them;  with 
changes  in  merchandising  methods, 
terms  of  sale  and  methods  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Education  for  retailing  will 
have  to  be  flexible  and  imaginative  to 
meet  these  demands,  he  concluded. 

Projection  for  DE.  John  A.  Beaumont, 
director  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Branch  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  projected  DE’s  future  on  the 
basis  of  current  developments  wdthin 
the  program.  He  saw  a  growing  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  concomitant  flourishing 
of  distributive  enterprise. 

There  are  now  1,500  secondary 
schools  offering  cooperative  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs,  he  said.  With 
the  stimulated  interest  among  teen¬ 
agers  of  the  Distributive  Education 
Club  of  America  (DECA),  business 
groups,  and  community  leaders,  he 
expects  that  the  number  will  probably 
go  up  to  5,000. 

Furthermore,  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  increased  interest  in  teacher  train¬ 
ing  among  colleges  of  commerce  and 
marketing  departments  of  colleges, 
and  looked  forward  “to  the  not-too- 
distant  future  when  business  organiza¬ 
tions  will  provide  fellowships  and 
other  aids  for  teacher  training.” 

Post  high  school  programs,  adult 
programs  for  persons  engaged  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  the  broadening  scof>e  of 
education  into  general  selling  and 
small  business  management  training, 
are  additional  areas  where  DE  activity 
is  spreading,  Mr.  Beaumont  reported. 

Retailers  Are  Helping.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  two-year  old  NRMA 
Committee  on  Careers,  the  movement 


to  spur  young*  people’s  interest  in  re¬ 
tail  careers  hal  gftined  decided  mo¬ 
mentum  among  Jt!Uiler^  and  promises 
to  spread  faster,  fend  wider  this  year, 
reported  committee  chairman  Theo¬ 
dore  M.  Schlesinger,  who  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Allied  Stores  Corjwration. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  both 
retailers  and  educators  and  much  of 
its  work  is  done  through  local  DE  pro¬ 
grams.  It  has  campaigned  for  Federal 
support  of  the  distributive  education 
program  and  fought  discriminatory 
cuts  in  the  program.  And  it  was  the 
Association’s  efforts  to  get  a  directing 
head  of  distributive  education  in  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  that  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Beaumont 
to  that  post,  Mr.  Schlesinger  reported. 

The  Committee  has  completed  a 
study  of  executive  compensation,  rates 
of  progress  and  job  tenure  at  various 
educational  levels.  This  will  soon  be 
published,  Mr.  Schlesinger  announced. 
It  has  also  prepared  and  distributed 
five  Action  Guides  for  organizing 

Top  Retailers  on  1958 


Among  the  retail  leaders  who  will 
appear  on  the  Retail  Tele-Sell 
program  on  March  5th  are:  George  W. 
Dowdy,  president  of  NRMA  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Belk  Brothers  Company; 
Charles  E.  McCarthy,  president  of 
Allied  Stores  Corp.;  J.  C.  Penney, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  and  Harry  B.  Cunningham,  gen¬ 
eral  vice  president  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co. 

Other  noted  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Richard  S.  Burke,  oper¬ 
ating  assistant  to  the  president  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Sylvia  F.  Porter, 
nationally  syndicated  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Post. 

The  closed  circuit  television  clinic 
is  the  largest  single  training  program 
ever  planned  for  retail  salespeople.  It 
will  be  part  of  a  three-night  business 
training  series,  the  other  two  sessions 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  general 
selling  and  to  management  and  super¬ 
vision.  Each  night’s  program  will  be 
a  complete  unit.  Morris  I.  Pickus, 


community  careers  in  retailing  pro¬ 
grams;  published  a  series  of  articles  in 
Stores  on  individual  store  programs, 
and  distributed  more  than  60,000 
copies  of  the  Association’s  pamphlet. 
Retailing  Has  A  Career  For  You. 

In  preparation  now  are  Facts  Sheets 
about  retailing— its  size  and  scope,  op¬ 
portunities,  rate  of  progress  and  com¬ 
pensations— and  a  Labor  Department 
bulletin  to  be  called  Career  Opportu¬ 
nities  in  Retailing  for  Women. 

The  Future.  There  are  still  too  many 
retailers  who  shy  away  from  the  dis¬ 
tributive  education  program  and  the 
Committee  will  continue  to  educate 
these  laggards  about  the  advantages 
they  are  missing,  Mr.  Schlesinger 
promised.  But  he  added  that  DE 
people  too  have  a  responsibility  to  sell 
the  advantages  of  DE  to  retailers  who 
are  not  cooperating,  and  to  tell  retail¬ 
ing’s  story  to  high  school  students— 
the  best  of  them,  not  only  the  run-of- 
the-mill— and  to  their  parents. 

Telesell 


who  is  producing  the  clinic  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley, 
publisher  of  Parade,  says  that  it  will 
set  a  world’s  record  for  educational 
TV,  and  will  be  seen  by  200,000  people 
in  62  cities. 

The  program  in  each  city  is  being 
sponsored  by  Sales  Executive  Clubs, 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
colleges  and  universities;  and  local  re¬ 
tail  associations  are  recommending  it. 
NRMA  has  approved  it. 

The  aim  of  Retail  Tele-Sell  is  to 
improve  sales  production  through  bet¬ 
ter  motivation  of  salespeople.  It  will 
teach  by  showing  dramatic  short  cuts 
and  attractive  and  simple  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  a  “yes”  reaction  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  itself  it  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  motivation  by  giving  status  and 
importance  to  the  retail  selling  job. 
Each  person  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  rate  his  own  selling  skill. 

Mr.  Motley  and  Richard  C.  Borden, 
co-author  of  the  Borden  and  Bussc 
training  films,  will  be  the  commenta¬ 
tors.  In  addition  to  the  cities  carrying 
the  live  telecasts,  others  will  rebroad¬ 
cast  it  in  following  weeks. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Proposed  Changes  in  Instalment  Method  Reporting 

HE  Treasury  has  profwjsed  regulations  in  connection 
with  the  instalment  method  of  reporting  income  provid¬ 
ed  under  section  453  of  the  1954  Revenue  Code. 

The  instalment  method,  in  effect,  permits  a  store  to  re¬ 
port  the  tax  on  income  from  sales  “on  the  instalment  plan” 
as  collections  are  received  rather  than  at  the  time  a  sale 
is  made  as  required  under  the  accrual  method. 

An  important  question  has  been  whether  sales  under  re¬ 
volving  credit  agreements  are  sales  on  “the  instalment  plan” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Code.  Regulations  issued  under 
the  1939  Code,  antedating  the  phenomenal  growth  of  re¬ 
volving  credit,  did  not  provide  an  answer.  The  newly  pro¬ 
posed  regulations  also  remain  silent  on  the  question. 

At  least  ttvo  changes  of  substance  appear  in  the  Treasury’s 
new  proposals.  The  old  regulations  stated  that  retailers 
usuallv  adopted  one  of  four  types  of  security  devices  in 
extending  instalment  credit.  The  Revenue  Service  had  in¬ 
terpreted  this  to  mean  that  only  the  four  plans  enumerated 
in  the  regulations  were  eligible  for  the  instalment  method. 
Under  this  view,  unsecured  instalment  credit  (e.g.  revolving 
credit  plans)  would  not  qualify.  But  the  new  regulations 
state:  “A  [retailer]  may  adopt  (but  is  not  required  to  do  so) 
one  of  the  following  four  [instalment  methods].” 

The  second  change  relates  to  the  manner  of  accounting 
for  gross  profit.  Old  Treasury  rulings  had  been  relied  on 
by  revenue  agents  to  require  stores  to  compute  reportable 
gross  profit  on  instalment  sales  by  individual  departments. 
In  many  cases  this  was  a  difficult  or  impossible  accounting 
requirement.  The  new  regulations  specifically  state:  “Deal¬ 
ers  [in  computing  gross  profit]  may  treat  instalment  sales 
on  a  storewide  basis  or  separately  by  departments  or  branches. 

NRMA  plans  to  submit  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  proposed  regulations.  Among  other  things,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  ask  the  Treasury  to  state  specifically  that  revolving 
credit  sales  qualify  under  the  instalment  method. 

Scope  of  Fur  Orders  Wider  Than  Actual  Violations 

ETAILERS  subject  to  complaints  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  alleged  violations  of  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act  may  be  subject  to  a  cease  and  desist  order 
when  the  proceeding  has  been  terminated. 

.\t  a  recent  hearing,  a  manufacturer  was  found  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  sections  4  (a)  (2)  and  5  (b)  (1)  of  the  Fur  Act  for 
failure  to  designate  on  labels  or  invoices  the  country  of  ori¬ 
gin  of  imported  furs.  In  addition  to  the  rule  concerning 
identification  of  country  of  origin,  these  sections  of  the  law 
set  out  other  requirements  that  must  be  observed,  such  as 


designating  the  names  of  the  animals  on  labels  and  invoices, 
specifying  used  or  dyed  furs  where  applicable,  etc.  It  was 
not  contended  by  the  Commission  that  the  latter  provisions 
of  the  law  had  been  violated.  Nevertheless,  the  FTC’s  cease 
and  desist  order  was  framed  in  language  that  required  the 
retailer  to  “adhere  ...  to  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
sections  4  (a)  (2)  and  5  (b)  (1)  of  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act.” 

It  may  well  be  asked  why  the  scope  of  a  government  order 
should  not  be  limited  solely  to  directing  compliance  with 
those  requirements  of  the  law  which  had  been  violated, 
without  reference  to  other  provisions  w'hich  had  not  been 
infringed. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission,  following  its  earlier  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Mandel  Brothers  case,  held  that  the  “[FTC  is] 
not  limited  to  prohibiting  an  illegal  practice  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  is  found  to  have  existed  .  .  .  Sound  ad¬ 
ministrative  policy  .  .  .  requires  that  orders  be  not  unduly 
narrow’  in  their  scope  w-hen  issued  in  [Fur  Act]  proceed¬ 
ings.  .  .  .” 

Robinson-Patman  Ruling  Clarified 

HE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  private  treble 
damage  suits  may  not  be  maintained  for  violations  of 
Section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Some  press  accounts  of  the  decision  have  implied  that 
persons  injured  by  illegal  price  discrimination  under  the 
Act  would  no  longer  be  able  to  prosecute  private  damage 
actions  provided  for  under  the  Clayton  anti-trust  law.  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  Robinson-Patman,  which  also  outlaws  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  geographical  price  discriminations,  was  not  in¬ 
volved  in  the  ruling.  The  Supreme  Court  opinion  makes 
clear  that  private  suits  may  still  be  lodged  under  Section  2. 
•  •  • 

The  TV  publicity  accorded  the  historical  character 
“Wyatt  Earp”  has  won  for  its  producer  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  the  name  by  a  playsuit  manufacturer,  an 
original  licensee.  The  court  observed  that  the  name  [Wyatt 
Earp]  “has  been  battered  into  public  consciousness  by  the 
television  program”  and  concluded  that  its  use  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  created  a  false  impression  in  the  public  mind  that 
the  playsuits  were  sponsored  by  the  producer. 

•  •  • 

Ohio  joins  a  growing  list  of  states  who  have  invalidated 
the  “non-signer”  clause  of  their  fair  trade  laws.  The  court 
ruled  that  it  “represents  an  unauthorized  exercise  of  police 
pow'er.”  Ohio  is  the  most  populous  state  thus  far  to  strike 
down  fair  trade. 
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Streamimmg  Credit  Operations 
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More  research,  better  records,  bigger  business 


Ray  H.  BULTE,  credit  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis, 
summed  up  the  anxieties  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  110  delegates  at  a  Credit 
Management  Division  session  when  he 
said:  “Today’s  economy  presents  a  tre¬ 
mendous  challenge  to  credit  executives 
—a  challenge  to  maintain  and  increase 
credit  sales  volume  in  this  year’s  more 
competitive  market.  We  must  safe¬ 
guard  the  large  investment  in  accounts 
receivable  outstanding.” 

The  Credit  Management  Division’s 
chairman  was  the  first  of  four  speakers, 
each  of  whom  discussed  a  particular 
area  where  streamlining  credit  oper¬ 
ations  would  decrease  costs,  increase 
sales  and  build  profits.  Chairman  of 
the  session  was  Charles  F.  Naumann, 
credit  sales  manager  of  Lansburgh’s, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  chairman  of 
the  CMD  Credit  Productivity  and  Op¬ 
erations  Committee. 

Good  Will  and  Credit  Promotions.  Mr. 

Bulte’s  subject  was  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  It  is,  he  said,  a  matter  of  good 
customer  service,  administered  with 
promptness,  courtesy  and  tact,  as  well 
as  a  matter  of  getting  new  accounts. 

Therefore,  before  thinking  of  new 
business,  he  said,  consider  the  custom¬ 
ers  you  now  have  and  give  them  some 
extra  attention.  For  example,  say 
“thank  you”  on  monthly  statements; 
at  the  end  of  an  account’s  first  year, 
send  a  letter  of  appreciation,  and  for 
the  old-timers  think  of  something  ex¬ 
tra  special— like  the  gold  Charga-Plates 
that  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  sent  last  year 
to  more  than  300  customers  who  had 
been  on  tlieir  books  for  50  years.  The 
widespread  word-of-mouth  praise  and 
publicity  was  invaluable,  he  said. 

Current  and  Unused  Accounts.  “Dur¬ 
ing  1958  it’s  going  to  be  difficult  to 
hold  our  credit  sales  volume  (much 
less  increase  it),”  said  Mr.  Bulte,  and 
direct  credit  promotions  will  have  to 


be  strengthened. 

First,  he  advised  selling  more  mer¬ 
chandise  to  present  credit  customers, 
by  working  through  and  with  mer¬ 
chandise  and  publicity  people  to  “get 
good  bill  inserts  .  .  .  that  really  sell 
merchandise  and  not  just  ‘give  away’ 
enclosures  from  manufacturers.” 

Secondly,  he  asserted  that  although 
many  credit  sales  managers  believe 
money  spent  on  reactivating  dormant 
accounts  could  be  spent  better  on  seek¬ 
ing  new  accounts,  a  very  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  inactive  promotion  must  be 
part  of  daily  office  routine.  “A  com¬ 
petent  f>erson  should  review  all  ac¬ 
counts  that  become  inactive,”  he  rec¬ 
ommended.  Some  substantial  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  stopped  buying  should 
get  individual  attention,  but  for  the 
majority  an  effective  routine  can  be 
devised.  “It  is  comparatively  inexpen¬ 
sive,”  said  Mr.  Bulte,  “to  send  an  at¬ 
tractive  overprint  on  all  of  the  unused 
pre-addressed  statements  twice  a  year 
—in  September  and  March.  Follow  up 
the  inactive  mailings  with  a  letter  in 
April  and  also  by  letter  in  October 
and  November.  After  two  years,  if 
they  have  not  responded,  consider  the 
account  permanently  dormant.” 

Merchandising  Credit.  Credit  men, 
said  Mr.  Bulte,  must  merchandise  and 
devise  credit  plans  that  will  be  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  greatest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

Although  most  stores  offer  four  or 
five  types  of  accounts,  he  expects  that 
very  shortly  a  great  majority  will  be 
adopting  the  one  account  plan.  The 
Monthly  Charge  Account  With  Op¬ 
tion  Terms,  because  it  will  suit  all 
customers  and  benefit  the  store. 

Getting  New  Accounts.  Of  the  many 
sources  that  can  be  used  for  prospects, 
he  found  a  comparatively  cheap  and 
safe  one  to  be  the  Newcomer  Report¬ 
ing  Services  which  many  credit  bu- 
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reaus  now  have.  When  the  credit 
bureau  learns  of  a  new  arrival  in  its 
city,  it  secures  reports  from  the  former 
place  of  residence  and  automatically 
forwards  the  findings  to  its  members. 
“The  cost  is  approximately  the  cost  of 
the  regular  credit  report  and  activity 
on  these  accounts  runs  about  75  per 
cent,”  Mr.  Bulte  stated. 

But  a  store’s  cash  customers  should 
be  the  most  easily-tapped  source  of 
new  charge  accounts.  He  listed  some 
of  the  ways  of  making  charge  custom¬ 
ers  out  of  cash  customers:  signs,  giving 
salespeople  35  or  50  cents  for  each 
accepted  account,  “silent  interviewer” 
desks;  sending  invitations  to  COD 
and  will-call  customers. 

Records  Must  Be  Kept.  Mr.  Bulte  also 
had  a  word  of  warning:  keep  records 
to  know  that  your  promotion  money 
is  being  well  spent.  Expense-conscious 
management  wants  to  know  “not  only 
the  number  of  accounts  but  the  addi¬ 
tional  business  that  we  have  secured, 
the  dollar  sales  volume  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  accounts  that  become  active 
and  the  amount  that  we  sold  on  each 
of  these  accounts,”  he  said. 

Complete  statistics  of  this  kind  al¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Bulte  to  present  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  on  19,856  accounts  solicited 
in  1953: 

“The  first  year  75.5  per  cent  were 
used  and  these  customers  bought 
$1,434,938.52— an  average  of  $95.72 
each.  The  next  year  84.2  per  cent  used 
their  accounts  and  bought  $2,987,199.- 
96— an  average  of  $124.84  each.  The 
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third  year  74.9  per  cent  were  used  and 
bought  $2,147,962.96— an  average  of 
$144.43  each.  The  fourth  year  71.4 
per  cent  of  the  accounts  bought  $2,- 
097,770.60— an  average  of  $147.97  each. 

“Cost  of  opening  accounts  varied 
from  $1.85  for  those  solicited  by  sales- 
jjeople  to  $5.35  for  accounts  approved 
from  newspaper  coupons.  Direct  mail 
(Reply-O-Letter  used)  solicitation  in 
the  branch  store  area  cost  $1.14  each. 
Newcomer  costs  were  $2.09  on  those 
names  furnished  by  the  credit  bureau, 
and  $4.83  on  those  opened  by  a  New¬ 
comer  Service  who  visited  the  home 
and  gave  the  customer  a  92-cent  gift. 
Door-to-door  solicitation  costs  were 
$3.03  per  account  opened. 

“A  survey  by  CMD  last  year  listed 
direct  mail  costs  of  $1.48  per  account 
opened.  Salespeople  were  paid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  39  cents  per  account.  News¬ 
paper  costs  averaged  $3.44  and  house- 
to-house  costs  $2.40.” 

Science  and  Collections.  Harold  Bach- 
rach,  operations  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  accounts  of  Macy’s,  New 
York,  proposed  several  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  collections  through  the  scien¬ 
tific  application  of  research  and  analy¬ 
sis.  Sampling  techniques,  for  example, 
should  be  used  to  test  form  letters  and 
notices  to  find  tbe  ones  that  bring  in 
the  most  money  in  the  shortest  time 
with  the  least  expense. 

This  was  done  at  Macy’s,  he  report¬ 
ed,  when  questions  were  raised  about 
a  particular  form  dun  that  was  going 
out  in  the  early  stages  of  delinquency 
of  comparatively  new  accounts.  A  sec¬ 
ond  letter  was  composed  and  both 
were  mailed  to  an  equal  number  of 
accounts.  It  was  found  that  the  new 
letter  collected  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
arrears  of  this  group  as  compared  to 
60  per  cent  for  the  old  letters. 

Research  also  proved  to  Macy’s  that 
the  incentive  bonus  plan  when  applied 
to  the  volume-type  preliminary  dun¬ 
ning  operation  increased  production 
and  the  quality  of  the  work,  he  said. 

Um  Statistics.  It  is  essential,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  that  all  available  statistics  be 
put  to  use.  For  comparison  of  over-all 
collection  percentage  and  dollar  re¬ 
ceivables  turnover,  there  are  “the 
monthly  collection  percentages  based 
on  the  ratio  of  all  payments  except 
down  payments  received  in  any  month 


to  the  total  accounts  receivable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,”  he  said. 

As  a  measure  for  comparing  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  and  instalment  accounts,  he 
recommended  the  CMD’s  new  yard¬ 
stick  of  measuring  delinquency  by  “the 
number  of  accounts  which  have  missed 
three  or  more  payments  related  to  the 
total  number  of  revolving  credit  or 
instalment  accounts.” 

“’Another  useful  yardstick  lies  in 
measuring  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  accounts  going  into  collec¬ 
tions,”  he  said;  and  he  also  mentioned 
as  significant  figures  to  watch  the  dol¬ 
lar  amount  in  collection  related  to 
total  receivables  and  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  with  no  payment  in  61}  days 
or  more. 

Where  More  Research  Is  Needed.  Mr. 

Bachrach  was  concerned  too  with  col¬ 
lection  activity,  which  he  feels  needs 
research.  “Surveys,”  he  said,  "of  the 
dunning  procedures  of  various  stores 
indicate  that  first  dunning  notices  are 
sent  anywhere  from  30  to  120  days  of 
delinquency  for  charge  accounts  and 

10  to  30  days  for  revolving  credit  and 
instalment  accounts.  This  is  a  wide 
range  and  presents  the  question— is  this 
just  a  happenstance?  There’s  very  little 
in  the  way  of  statistical  information  to 
support  the  action  of  individual  stores. 
Obviously  it’s  costly  to  dun  in  10  days 
if  30  days  is  just  as  good.  Only  research 
w’ill  provide  the  right  answer.” 

Another  question  that  needs  study, 
said  Mr.  Bachrach,  is  when  to  turn 
over  accounts  from  preliminary  dun¬ 
ning  to  advanced  collection.  At 
Macy’s,  he  reported,  they  used  to  trans¬ 
fer  all  accounts  after  three  months  of 
delinquency.  Then  studies  revealed 
that  37  per  cent  of  accounts  delinquent 
three  months  or  more  had  balances  of 
less  than  $100,  but  represented  only 

1 1  per  cent  of  dollars.  Macy’s  there¬ 
fore  decided  to  keep  these  accounts  at 
the  preliminary  dunning  level  until 
five  months  of  delinquency.  The 
change  resulted  in  more  collections  at 
lower  salary  cost— because  advanced 
collection  personnel  who  get  higher 
salaries  now  concentrate  on  larger  ac¬ 
counts  owing  for  a  longer  time. 

A  Workshop  with  Routines.  Drawing 
an  analogy  between  the  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  department  and  a  workshop 
or  factory,  James  P.  Kelly,  assistant 


controller  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  outlined  a  procedure  for  apprais¬ 
ing  its  production  efficiency. 

He  likened  the  over-all  credit  op>er- 
ation  to  a  complete  business,  with 
New  Accounts  equalling  the  sales 
force.  Collections  and  Bill  Adjustments 
being  the  service  force,  and  Accounts 
Receivable  constituting  the  factory. 

The  end-product  of  the  Accounts 
Receivables  shop,  he  said,  is  the 
monthly  statement.  To  set  up  the  best 
system  of  producing  it,  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  has  two  tools— cost  control  and 
quality  control— and  five  functions— 
organizing,  planning,  setting  of  goals, 
follow-up  and  training.  Here  is  the 
way  Mr.  Kelly  suggested  a  credit  man¬ 
ager  might  go  about  appraising  his 
“factory”: 

He  should  start  by  checking  the 
plant  and  layout  to  make  sure  that 
working  conditions  and  employee  fa¬ 
cilities  are  satisfactory,  and  that  there 
is  a  steady  one-directional  flow  of  work. 

Next,  the  manager  should  examine 
his  raw  material,  the  media.  Are  they 
delivered  regularly  and  promptly, 
without  bottlenecks  holding  them  up 
in  sales  audit,  tabulating  or  other 
departments?  Is  the  size  of  each  type 
of  media  and  the  quality  of  paper  used 
relatively  uniform?  Are  they  eligible 
and  accurate? 

Machinery  and  tools  then  require 
attention,  Mr.  Kelly  went  on.  The 
manager’s  aim  should  be  speed  and 
accuracy  with  economy.  In  addition 
to  the  many  precision-manufactured 
machines  for  sorting,  filing  and  bill¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  that  there 
are  many  ingenious  “home-made”  de¬ 
vices  which  often  prove  workable. 

Supplies  came  next,  and  Mr.  Kelly 
mentioned  some  ways  of  cutting  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  specialized  or  semi-sp-e- 
cialized  items  which  tend  to  be  most 
costly.  These  were  having  ledger  cards 
that  cover  up  to  eight  years;  using 
Kraft  envelopes  instead  of  white  bond, 
imprinting  the  return  address  with  a 
p>ostage  meter  slug  instead  of  printing 
it;  using  a  machine  which  simultane¬ 
ously  prints  a  statement  from  rolls  of 
pap>er  or  paper  sheets  and  imprints 
the  customer’s  name  and  address. 

After  this  step,  Mr.  Kelly  came 
to  the  manpower  problem.  As  “the 
single,  most  important  ingredient  of 
our  product,”  he  said,  it  is  one  with 
these  specific  liabilities:  the  total  lack 
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of  experience  of  new  staff  workers,  low 
starting  rates,  and  repetitious,  monot¬ 
onous  job  routines. 

How  are  they  overcome?  First,  by 
training  and  continuous  re-training. 
Breaking  down  each  job  to  its  simplest 
functions  will  facilitate  learning,  and 
also  increase  productivity,  he  advised. 
Another  good  rule  is  frequently  to 
move  and  promote  deserving  workers 
from  one  function  to  another,  having 
a  fine  breakdown  of  job  classifications 
and  salary  ranges. 

Finally,  Mr.  Kelly  concluded,  the 
credit  manager  should  “determine  that 
the  ingredients  are  being  properly 
blended  into  a  quality  product  at  an 
economical  cost,”  and  to  do  this  he 
needs  cost  and  production  controls  and 
quality  controls.  “Our  best  over-all 
index  is  the  CMD  Annual  Survey,” 
he  said,  but  for  day-to-day  operations 
detailed  information  is  required  along 
these  lines:  daily  incoming  workload 
from  audit;  daily  and  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  by  individual  employee;  number 
of  accounts  on  the  books;  number  of 
statements  imprinted  each  month  by 
cycle  and  number  billed  each  month; 
analyses  of  bill  adjustments  by  cycle, 
nature  of  error  and  per  cent  of  prev¬ 
ious  month’s  statements  mailed. 

The  Credit  Bureau.  Some  of  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  in  credit 
bureau  methods  and  operations,  to  add 
internal  efficiency  and  better  service  to 
customers,  were  described  by  Rudolph 
M.  Severa,  executive  manager  of  the 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  York. 

Automation  has  not  yet  made  any 
spectacular  changes,  he  said,  but  tests 
and  studies  are  being  made  on  various 
mechanization  devices.  Possibilities  in¬ 
clude:  the  photo-copying  of  in-file  in¬ 
formation;  an  “electronic  messenger” 
for  transmitting  reports;  electrically- 
operated  files;  even  electronic  filing. 

Greatest  actual  progress,  he  stated, 
has  been  made  by  condensing  informa¬ 
tion  into  its  most  abbreviated  form, 
by  using  negative  credit-checking  tech¬ 
niques  against  derogatory  files,  and  by 
using  the  members  original  credit  his¬ 
tory  card  as  an  inquiry  ticket,  sending 
it  to  the  credit  bureau  by  messenger, 
and  having  the  bureau  digest  its  report 
on  a  designated  part  of  the  form. 

Rating  and  Screening  Services.  He 

also  described  the  rating  and  screen¬ 


ing  services  of  the  New  York  bureau, 
which  free  credit  department  employ¬ 
ees  from  the  job  of  analyzing  reports. 
“Trained  screeners,”  he  explained, 
“determine  on  behalf  of  the  member 
whether  the  risk  may  be  approved  on 
the  strength  of  the  in-file  information, 
or  precisely  what  additional  proced¬ 
ures  shall  be  followed  to  obtain  neces¬ 
sary  information.  . . .  Where  the  mem¬ 
ber  authorizes  the  bureau  to  rate  the 
account,  this  is  done  as  a  by-product 
of  the  screening  procedure.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  leave  up  to  the  member  the 
decisions  which  fall  into  the  doubtful 
class,  and  all  rejections  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  member.” 

Success  Rests  on  Data.  In  the  final 
analysis,  “a  credit  bureau  is  no  better 
than  the  information  in  its  files,”  Mr. 
Severa  declared.  Hence  it  is  essential 
that  the  maximum  amount  of  derog- 


THE  early  bird  session  on  smaller 
stores’  credit  problems,  at  which 
Joseph  Feller,  president  of  Joe  Feller 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  presided,  opened  with  a 
discussion  of  how  much  the  service 
charge  should  be— one  or  li^  per  cent 
—and  how  to  inform  the  customer 
about  a  change  when  it  is  put  into 
effect. 

By  a  show  of  hands,  a  majority  of 
the  50-odd  delegates  present  indicated 
that  they  have  adopted  the  U/^  p>er 
cent  service  charge.  On  methods  of 
notifying  customers,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  variations.  Some  said  they  just 
added  it  on  the  bill,  others  sent  sp>ecial 
notices,  and  one  member  suggested  a 
compromise  in  the  form  of  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  charge  account  which, 
through  its  definition  of  the  service 
charge,  made  note  of  the  rate. 

The  Receivables  Problem.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  turned  to  the  question  of  how 
to  limit  credit  on  budget  accounts  and 
control  receivables.  Aside  from  airing 
the  problems  that  the  longer  terms 
and  more  complicated  arrangements 
for  payments  create,  here  too  there  was 
no  agreement  on  methods  or  approach. 
How'ever,  one  participant  did  say  that 


atory  information  from  all  sources  be 
placed  in  its  files  regularly.  Most 
cases  of  excessive  credit  extension,  he 
noted,  result  “from  a  functional  fail¬ 
ure  somewhere  along  the  line  in  the 
relationship  between  credit  bureaus 
and  credit  grantors,”  rather  than  from 
fraud. 

Consequently,  he  went  on,  of  the 
three  sources  used  for  getting  derog¬ 
atory  information— unfavorable  exper¬ 
iences  reported  by  members,  litigation 
or  court  records,  and  newsclippings  of 
criminal  violations  or  police  records— 
the  first  is  so  necessary  that  the  New 
York  bureau  has  set  up  a  dunning 
procedure  for  lax  members. 

It  is  similarly  important,  he  added, 
to  keep  members  up  to  date  on  the 
derogatory  information  as  it  develops. 
The  New  York  bureau  has  a  code  sys¬ 
tem  for  doing  this  and  makes  no  extra 
charge  for  the  service. 


any  attempt  to  set  a  limit  on  receiv¬ 
ables  requires  knowing  the  turnover 
desired. 

Regarding  what  percentage  of  a 
store’s  volume  should  be  in  accounts 
receivable,  the  replies  varied  from  15 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 

The  Slowdown  Problem.  Although  it 
produced  no  conclusions,  the  exchange 
on  the  subject  of  the  current  economic 
slowdown  stimulated  one  member  to 
ask  his  colleagues  how  they  would 
face  a  recession. 

Promotion  was  the  answer— specific¬ 
ally,  reactivating  old  accounts,  getting 
new  ones  and  using  credit  customers 
as  a  source  of  added  business.  One 
member  said  that  he  has  had  excellent 
results  from  using  account  cards. 

Then  someone  asked  about  stores’ 
credit  policies  when  high  unemploy¬ 
ment  hits  their  areas.  One  member 
said  he’d  let  the  accounts  accumulate 
as  he  did  during  the  General  Motors 
strike.  “Frankly,  these  are  our  custom¬ 
ers,  they  have  been  good  to  us,  and 
we  have  to  be  good  to  them.  Our  atti¬ 
tude  is  that  people  with  fine  records 
will  once  again  resume  their  accounts 
and  re-pay  on  regular  terms,”  he  stated. 
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and  a  “penny  business”;  yet  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  shopping  here  for  fashion 
items,  beauty  aids,  decorative  home 
accessories.  The  “hydra-headed  genius” 
who  merchandises  the  department 
may  be  doing  his  best  to  meet  her  on 
that  level,  but,  said  Mrs.  Goldin,  he’s 
handicapped  by  an  acute  lack  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  his  management. 

As  the  first  step  to  a  new  approach 
Mrs.  Goldin  suggested  a  new  name  for 
the  department.  “Home  and  Fashion 
Aids”  would  be  descriptive  and  pro¬ 
motional,  she  said,  whereas  “notions” 
is  merely  a  holdover  from  the  day  of 
the  “dry  goods  store.”  Besides  being 
more  appealing  to  the  customer,  the 
new  name  would  underline  the  need 
of  fashion  merchandising  and  fashion 
promotion  for  these  classifications. 

For  improvement  of  operating  re¬ 
sults,  Mrs.  Goldin  made  these  recom¬ 
mendations  to  notions  merchandisers; 

1.  Establish  individual  markup  goals 
for  classifications.  “Why  should  a  card 
of  fashion  buttons  or  a  dress  shield 
have  to  conform  to  the  same  markup 
standard  as  a  wardrobe  in  the  closet 
accessories  section?” 

2.  Take  a  good  look  at  pricing  pol¬ 
icies.  Many  stores  have  demonstrated 
that  an  item  will  sell  better  for  a  dol¬ 
lar  bill  than  for  either  98  or  99  cents. 
On  many  items  an  increase  of  one 
penny  can  up  the  markup  a  full  per¬ 
centage  point. 

3.  Plan  separately  and  more  care¬ 
fully  for  branch  merchandising.  Most 
branch  store  notions  departments— 
usually  close  by  a  brand  new  variety 
store— have  inadequate  assortments. 

4.  No  department  lends  itself  to 
open  selling  as  well  as  the  notions  de¬ 
partment.  Use  the  well-planned  fix¬ 
tures  available  from  notions  resources. 

5.  Strive  to  sell  management  on  the 
prestige  and  profit  potential  of  the 
notions  department,  and  start  by  eras¬ 
ing  the  very  word  “notions”  from  the 
retail  vocabulary. 

The  Lanvin  Case.  Edouard  L.  Cour- 
nand,  president  of  Lanvin  Parfums, 
believes  that  the  anti-trust  suit  decid¬ 
ed  against  his  company  by  the  Federal 
Court  has  serious  implications  for 
department  store  cosmetics  business. 


Court  has  serii 
department  stoi 
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Lanvin  registered  an  appeal  and  on 
February  4th,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
agreed  to  review  the  decision. 

This  is  the  background  of  the  case: 
Three  companies  are  involved— Par¬ 
fums  Corday,  Inc.,  of  Paris,  Lanvin- 
Parfums,  Inc.  of  New  York  and  Guer- 
lain,  Inc.  of  Delaware.  Parfums  Cor¬ 
day  supplies  Lanvin  and  Guerlain  with 
trademarked  toilet  goods  either  in 
packaged  form,  ready  for  sale,  or  in 
bulk,  for  bottling  in  the  United  States. 
The  trademarks  are  identical  to  those 
used  by  the  French  company  and  the 
advertising  emphasizes  the  French  ori¬ 
gin.  The  American  companies  are  ex¬ 
clusive  distributors  of  Lanvin  products 
and  own  the  trademark  rights  of  the 
French  company  in  this  country. 

The  U.  S.  government  in  its  com¬ 
plaint  contended  that  these  affiliations 
constituted  a  monopoly,  and  violated 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  Lanvin 
argued  that  the  American  companies 
are  not  controlled  by  the  French  com¬ 
pany;  that  they  simply  hold  a  fran¬ 
chise  as  exclusive  American  distribu¬ 
tors  of  a  product  made  abroad;  and 
that  their  right  to  prevent  competitive 
importation  of  the  product  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  Section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  The  Department  of  Justice  con¬ 
tended  that  Section  526  is  applicable 
only  to  an  independent  American 


owner  of  a  foreign  trademark,  and 
cannot  be  invoked  by  the  American 
affiliate  of  an  integrated  international 
enterprise. 

This  is  a  test  case.  If  the  Court  de¬ 
cision  stands,  houses  like  Lanvin  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  prevent  importers 
from  purchasing  their  products  abroad 
and  marketing  them  here.  Mr.  Cour- 
nand  said  the  outcome  would  be  seri¬ 
ous  not  only  for  his  company  but  for 
American  retailers.  These  were  his 
arguments: 

Over  the  years  Lanvin’s  prices  have 
been  set  to  cover  expenses  of  extensive 
advertising  and  special  services.  Re¬ 
moval  of  their  franchise  would  result 
in  drastic  price  cutting.  Imp)orters— 
paying  for  the  essence  at  the  French 
rate— would  benefit  from  the  perfume’s 
established  reputation,  while  selling 
it  at  a  low'er  retail.  This  new  competi¬ 
tion  would  also  force  prices  down  on 
all  other  p>erfumes  on  the  market.  For 
the  retailer  it  would  mean  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  value  of  his  shelf  stock,  and 
a  big  reduction  in  dollar  margins.  Al¬ 
though  perfume  is  the  only  merchan¬ 
dise  at  issue  in  this  case,  Mr.  Cour- 
nand  said  that  the  loss  of  the  high 
ticket  perfume  sales  would  have  a  seri¬ 
ous  effect  on  the  whole  cosmetics  de¬ 
partment.  Furthermore,  he  predicted, 
the  American  market  would  be  flooded 
with  bootleg  and  watered-down  scents, 
distributed  direct  to  the  customer 
through  mail  order  companies  or  dis- 
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Clarence  a.  bartlett.  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president,  A.  G.  Pol¬ 
lard  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advisors  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  held  last  month.  He  succeeds 
Clark  E.  Simon,  president.  Coles  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Billings,  Montana, 
and  vice  president,  NRMA. 


Joe  Feller,  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  will  serve  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  board. 

Seven  new  members  elected  to  the 
board  are;  S.  A.  Barker,  president,  S. 
A.  Barker  Company,  Springfield,  Ill.; 
David  Garber,  president,  Garber 
Brothers,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  Sam 
Sealfon,  president,  Sealfon’s,  Inc., 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Anne  Starr, 
president,  Anne  Starr,  Inc.,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Allen  T.  Vollmer,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Zollinger-Harned  Company,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.;  Melvin  Widerman,  presi¬ 
dent,  Rosenthal’s,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Holt  Wyckoff,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 
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1958  POSES 

A  SPECIAL  CHALLENGE  TO 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 
RETAILING  I 

- This  is  the  theme  of  the - 

4th  Annual  NRMA 
Home  Furnishings  Conference 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City 
April  1st  &  2nd 


ATTENDANCE  IS  A  MUST  FOR 
EVERY  EXECUTIVE  IN  HOME 
FURNISHINGS 

Proposed  Topics  for  Discussion: 

*  Furniture  Department:  Problem  Child 

*  The  Problem  of  Bigness 

*  More  Profit  &  Volume  in  New  Merchan¬ 

dise  Areas 

*  The  Repair  Service  Racket 

*  Floor  Coverings  Problems 

*  Merchandise  Management  Accounting 

*  Let  the  Customer  Tell  You! 

*  Imports  for  More  Profits 

*  Branch  Store  Problems 

*  Credit  as  a  Competitive  Weapon 

*  Successful  In-The-Home  Selling 

*  Discount  Competition 

*  New  Approach  to  the  Lamp  Depart¬ 

ment 

*  Central  Air  Conditioning 

*  The  Prefab  House  Revolution 

*  Panel  Discussion  on  Expense-Savings 


r - 1 

I  AAerchandising  Division  I 

j  National  Retail  Merchants  Assn.  | 
TOO  W.  31st  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y.  j 

I  Please  register  me  for  the  April  1-2  I 
I  Home  Furnishings  Conference.  Also  j 

I  send  me . registration  forms  J 

j  for  myself  and . others  from  i 

I  our  store.  | 

I  Bill  us  ....  Check  enclosed  ....  j 

I  (Registration  fee  $10.  Maximum  j 
I  store  registration  fee— three  or  I 
I  more— $30.)  j 

j  NAME .  j 

j  STORE  .  j 

j  ADDRESS  .  j 

j  CITY,  STATE .  | 

L  W  MM  M  M  M  M  M  M  M  M  ^  M  J 


NRMA  Asks  Tax  Relief 
For  Small  Business 


Tax  relief  for  small  retailers  was  re¬ 
quested  in  hearings  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  early  this 
month  by  Benjamin  M.  Parker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee.  Technical  revisions  to  simplify 
tax  law  compliance  were  also  pro¬ 
posed. 

NRMA  recommended:  (1)  reduc¬ 
tion  in  corporate  normal  tax  from  30 
per  cent  to  20  per  cent  on  the  first 
$25,000  of  income;  (2)  option  to  cor¬ 
porations  to  be  taxed  as  partnerships; 
(3)  extension  of  fast  depreciation  to 
used  as  well  as  new  prof>erty,  and  (4) 
a  stretch-out  in  payment  of  estate  taxes 
on  estate-held  investments  in  closely 
held  businesses. 

Other  NRMA  recommendations  in¬ 
cluded;  retention  of  the  present  meth¬ 
od  of  amortizing  leasehold  improve¬ 
ments  for  tax  purposes  (congress  is 
now  considering  a  change  deemed 


detrimental  to  retailers  who  lease 
property);  permission  to  change  from 
accrual  to  instalment  method  of  re¬ 
porting  income  without  “double  tax’’ 
penalty  (now  contained  in  law);  per¬ 
mission  for  retailers  to  deduct  reserves 
for  estimated  expenses  and  defer  pre¬ 
paid  income;  and  the  recommendation 
that  self-employed  retailers  be  given 
the  same  tax  benefits  given  employed 
individuals  by  allowing  a  limited  de¬ 
duction  for  amounts  paid  into  private 
annuity  plans.  Mr.  Parker’s  statement 
noted  that  “the  tax  burden,  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  Federal  level,  has  increased 
to  a  pmint  which  sharply  reduces  the 
ability  of  small  enterprises  to  plough 
profits  back  into  their  businesses.’’  He 
also  expressed  the  hope  that  world 
conditions  would  soon  improve  to  the 
point  where  across  the  board  tax  re¬ 
ductions  could  be  made  to  benefit  all 
retailers. 


Merchandise  Management  Accounting 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


philosophy  into  a  system.  In  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  later  last  month,  Sam 
Flanel,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  reviewed  MMA 
thinking  this  way: 

“Is  Merchandise  Management  Ac¬ 
counting  a  philosophy  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  or  a  specific  system  of  accounting? 
To  pro|rerly  evaluate  discussions  about 
Merchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing,  it  is  essential  that  this  be  clarified. 

“MMA  is  a  philosophy  of  manage¬ 
ment  which  envisions  an  item’s  con¬ 
trollable  profit  dollars  rather  than  per¬ 
centage  markup  or  gross  margin  as  the 
significant  criterion  of  profitability. 
This  profitability  level  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  merchandising  judgment  in 
determining  what  items  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  w’hat  their  selling  prices 
should  be.  Rather  it  provides  the  buy¬ 
er  with  additional  factual  information 
to  use  in  arriving  at  merchandising 
decisions. 

“Company  policy  on  assortments, 
price  lines,  traffic  generation,  etc.,  may 
often  result  in  merchandise  purchases 


or  promotions  which  generate  little  or 
no  profits.  But  since  the  store’s  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  earn  a  satisfactory  profit, 
MMA  serves  to  put  a  price  tag  on 
those  merchandising  decisions.  With 
this  information,  action  can  then  be 
taken  after  full  recognition  of  the 
profit  consequences. 

“Most  discussions  of  MMA  to  date 
have  centered  upon  three  approaches 
to  initiating  a  Merchandise  Manage¬ 
ment  Accounting  program  in  stores. 
Actually  the  philosophy  may  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  any  one  of  these  different 
approaches.  Each  of  these  approaches 
should  be  considered  only  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  methodology  which  might 
be  used.  None  should  be  thought  of 
as  synonomous  with  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting  nor  as  con¬ 
stituting  the  one  and  only  set  of  me¬ 
chanics  or  procedures.  'These  different 
approaches  all  agree  basically  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  objectives.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  same  general  system  but  differ 
in  detail,  methodology  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  in  degree  of  refinement.” 
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CC  Quarterly  Report 

Expanding  branch  store  sales  and 
nominal  improvements  in  mer¬ 
chandising  ratios  were  the  principal 
bright  spots  reported  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  fiscal  1957  in  the  Quarterly 
Information  Letter  of  the  NRMA 
Controllers’  C^longress,  released  last 
month. 

“Over  all,  branch  units  stepped  up 
their  sales  by  four  per  cent,”  reported 
Sam  Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
C^ontrollers’  Congress,  “and  enabled 
the  main  stores  to  match  their  corre¬ 
sponding  1956  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months.” 

Excluding  branch  unit  volumes, 
main  stores  generally  suffered  sales  vol¬ 
ume  and  transaction  losses  averaging 
two  per  cent  each.  Operating  expenses 
rose  to  a  record  interim  high  of  35.5 
per  cent,  offsetting  the  general  slight 
increase  in  gross  margins. 

Increased  costs  of  doing  business 
were  experienced  in  all  volume  groups 
with  the  exception  of  department 
stores  doing  over  $50  million  annual¬ 
ly.  I’hese  stores  succeeded  in  keeping 
their  expenses  in  check,  matching  last 


Tomorrow's  Corset  Department 

The  tape  measure  will  be  replaced 
by  the  electronic  eye  in  the  corset 
department  of  the  future;  packaged 
merchandise  will  be  dispensed  by  a 
“robot”;  sales  and  stock  information 
will  tap  itself  out  w'ith  up-to-the-sec- 
oiul  accuracy. 

'These  were  some  of  the  features  of 
the  Eormfit  Company’s  exhibit,  “The 
Corset  Department  of  1968,”  shown  in 
New  V’ork  last  month.  But  the  elec¬ 
tronic  marvels  were  outdone  by  Form- 
fit’s  prediction  that  corset  department 
turnover  will  be  upped  to  10  times, 
operating  expense  reduced  to  28  per 
cent  of  sales,  and  dollar  volume  per 
sidesperson  doubled. 

S.  W.  Kundstadter,  T'ormfit  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  exhibit  was  plannetl 
to  tlramatize  the  improvements  that 
can  be  effected  by  methods  and  devices 
actually  available  today. 

In  its  self-selection  section.  Form- 
fit’s  exhibit  assumed  that  standardized 
packages  will  have  replaced  today’s 
confusing  assortment  of  sizes  and 
shapes.  .\nd  instead  of  space-wasting 
displayers  for  individual  packaged 
lines,  Formfit  showed  several  styles  of 
wall  and  fVee-standing  fixtures  to  ac¬ 
commodate  all  lines.  Most  advanced 
of  these  was  a  gravity-fed  fixture, 
stoc  ked  from  the  back.  When  stock  is 
low  is  any  of  its  sections,  a  warning 
light  flashes  on. 

With  better  space  utilization  and 
ingeniously  designed  fixtures,  the  ex¬ 
hibit  showed  how  tomorrow’s  corset 
department  can  actually  display  every 
item  of  merchandise  carried.  Today, 
it  is  estimated,  one-half  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  display  space  is  used  for  one- 
twentieth  of  its  sales.  Among  the  new 
display  devices  shown  were  show  cases 
and  wall  cases  fitted  with  sliding  pan¬ 
els.  “Collapsible”  fitting  rooms,  to  be 
used  at  peak  sales  pteriods,  folded  back 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use. 

In  the  service  section  of  tomorrow’s 
department,  the  customer’s  figure  type 
will  be  determined  by  having  her  step 
behind  a  translucent  screen  and  com¬ 
paring  her  figure  with  silhouettes  out¬ 
lined  on  the  panel.  Size  measurements 
are  taken  by  an  electronic  device.  This 
punches  out  (to  music)  a  card  showing 
the  size  she  should  have  and  the  type 
of  garment. 

The  electronic  merchandise  control 


Electn)nir  mea'iiiring  machine 
Formfit  Company’s  prediction, 


system  projected  for  tomoriow’s  corset 
department  is  an  integrated  National 
Cash  Register  installation.  In  the 
push-button  paradise  which  is  the  buy¬ 
er’s  office,  this  system  delivers  to  her 
desk  daily  sales  and  stock  analyses. 

The  exhibit  was  created  by  the 
Formfit  Institute,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  Russell  W.  Allen  Company. 


CAFETERIAS 


WOMEN'S  CLOTHING 
ALTERATIONS 


•  COOL 


MEN'S  CLOTHING 
ALTERATIONS  DEPT. 


COOL-SUMMER  STEAM 
ANYWHERE! 


SIMPLE  INSTALLATION 
from  the  new  small 
"plug-in"  unit  up  to  the 
largest  sizes;— no  chim- 
^ley,  no  steam  lines,  no  heat,  no  dirt,  no  flame.— "on  the  spot"  steam  at  any  point, 
regardless  of  location.  This  is  becoming  more  important  every  day,  especially  with  the 
tremendous  increase  in  air  conditioning  facilities.  It  eliminates  the  steam  line  and  chim¬ 
ney,  and  as  a  result  eliminates  all  the  heat  radiation  which  is  normally  in  competition 
with  the  air  conditioning  system. 

COMPLETELY  AUTOMATIC  INCLUDING  WATER  FEED! 

THE  ELECTRO  -  STEAM  GENERATOR  CORP. 

2012  DUKE  STREET  •  ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGINIA  •  King  9-0664 
Please  write  for  special  bulletins  on  each  of  above  uses 
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year’s  ratio  of  33.3  per  cent.  “It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,”  Mr.  Flanel 
stated,  “that  the  superior  cost  control 
job  of  these  stores  can  be  attributed 
not  only  to  their  size,  but  to  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  their  branch  sales.” 

Payroll  expenses,  the  largest  com¬ 
ponent  of  operating  costs,  were  up 
only  slightly  for  the  period  to  19.2  per 
cent.  In  discussing  payroll  costs,  Mr. 
Flanel  pointed  out:  “This  is  a  credit¬ 
able  performance  in  view  of  the  sales 
trend,  the  increased  Federal  hourly 
minimum  and  other  developments.” 

Merchandising  ratios  are  the  only 
area  in  which  stores  held  their  own. 
On  an  over-all  basis,  department  stores, 
while  sustaining  an  0.3  percentage 
point  increase  in  markdowns,  were 
able  to  achieve  an  0.1  percentage  point 
increase  in  both  markon  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts,  raising  gross  margins  to  36.6 
per  cent  compared  to  36.5  last  year. 

Ending  inventories  were  up  two  per 
cent  while  average  inventories  during 
the  nine  months  were  three  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year.  Except  for  the 
$2-5  million  group,  which  managed 
to  maintain  the  same  rate  of  turn  at 
2.3,  stores  generally  suffered  fractional 
decreases  in  the  number  of  times  their 
stock  turned.  “In  the  face  of  lagging 
sales,  and  the  unfavorable  economic 
outlook,”  Mr.  Flanel  commented, 
“buying  plans  warrant  careful  review 
to  prevent  future  inventory  inbalances 
and  inevitable  markdown  losses.” 

Markdowns  at  6.6  per  cent  were 
slightly  higher  than  last  year’s  6.3  per 
cent. 

The  two  groups  reporting  drastic  in¬ 
creases  in  markdown  Bgures  were  stores 
doing  $1  million  and  specialty  stores. 
Their  markdowns  jumped  1.6  points 
to  7.9  per  cent,  and  1.0  point  to  9.1 
per  cent  respectively. 

Merchandising  profits  were  down 
substantially  to  1.1  per  cent  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  one  point  expense  rise. 

With  non-operating  income  remain¬ 
ing  relatively  unchanged  from  a  year 
ago,  the  net  gain  before  Federal  taxes 
dropped  0.6  points  to  3.1  per  cent. 
After  allowing  for  Federal  income 
taxes  the  nine  months’  profits  of  1957 
averaged  1.5  per  cent,  down  0.3  points. 

Deadline  Near  for  M.O.R.  Reports 

TORES  have  received  their  report¬ 
ing  forms  for  the  M.O.R.’s  1958 
edition.  The  Controllers’  Congress 


makes  a  special  request  for  very 
prompt  returns  in  order  to  assure  an 
early  publication  of  the  report.  The 
final  cut-off  date  for  the  questionnaires 
will  be  March  21st. 

The  M.O.R.  will  have  a  new  feature 
this  year:  a  detailed  analysis  of  sales 
by  the  day  between  I'hanksgiving  and 
C^hristmas.  Last  year’s  late  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  will  occur  again  in  1958,  increasing 
the  value  of  this  new  information  as  a 
guide  for  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  plans. 

Any  store  that  has  not  received  an 
M.O.R.  reporting  form  may  obtain 
one  by  writing  to  the  Controllers’  Con- 
gresss,  NRMA,  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  1. 

Home  Furnishings  Conference 

HE  Special  Challenge  to  Home 
Furnishings  Retailing  in  1958  is 
the  theme  for  the  fourth  annual  Home 
Furnishings  Conference  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  which  will  be 
held  April  1st  and  2nd  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

An  agenda  of  21  subjects  for  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  is  planned.  Topics 
included  are:  The  Worsening  Dis¬ 
count  Competition;  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agement  Accounting;  The  Furniture 
Department;  The  Problem  of  Bigness; 
The  Repair  Service  Racket:  What 
Manufacturers  Need  to  Remember: 
Importing  for  More  Profit;  Prospects 
Ahead  for  Electric  Blankets;  A  Manu¬ 
facturer  Shows  What  Can  Be  Done 
with  a  Lamp  Department;  Successful 
In-the-Home  Selling  Methods;  Credit 
as  a  Competitive  Weapon;  Branch 
Store  Problems;  The  Prefab  House 
Revolution:  Floor  Coverings;  Father’s 
Day  Opportunities:  There’s  No  Rea¬ 
son  for  May  White  Sales. 

I'wo  panel  sessions  are  scheduled— 
one  on  New  Areas  for  More  Profit  and 
Volume,  the  other  on  Expense  Savings. 

Committee  chairmen  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  are:  Ken  Kolker,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Program  Committee;  Ralph  C. 
Gray,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Attend¬ 
ance  Committee:  Clinton  Scheder, 
Schuster’s,  Publicity  Committee,  and 

Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anfi-Shopliftinff  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FlUMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Are.  New  Yorii  10.  N.  Y. 


Robert  Lauter,  Macy’s  New  York, 
Reception  Committee. 

CMD  Mid-Year  Convention 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  will  be  held 
April  21  St-24 th  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geared  to  the  theme,  “A  Program 
for  Progress  and  Profits,”  it  features 
meetings  on  these  subjects;'authoriza- 
tion-identification  —  including  exami¬ 
nation  of  several  new  methods;  latest 
trends  and  equipment  in  automation; 
credit  reporting;  collection  methods; 
management  practices,  and  new  credit 
plans. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  a  special 
session  on  smaller  stores’  credit  and 
one  on  credit  sales  promotion. 

A  tour  of  the  local  stores  has  also 
been  arranged  for  one  day  during  the 
convention;  and  during  the  four  days 
there  will  be  a  continuous  exhibit  of 
new  equipment. 


Harry  Margules  Heads  R.R.I. 

Harry  margules,  controller 

of  Gimbel’s,  Pittsburgh,  was  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Retail  Research  Institute  at  its 
meeting  last  month.  Myron  Silbert, 
Federated  Department  Stores,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Elias  Gottlieb,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

Vincent  P.  Brennan,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations.  Blooming- 
dale  Brothers,  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors.  Re-elected  a  director  was 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene 
Professor  of  Retailing,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
Harvard  University.  Charles  Cron- 
heim,  store  manager,  L.  Bamberger  R: 
Co.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Other  directors  of  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute  are  David  Bluthen- 
thal,  Gus  Blass  Co.;  Albert  D.  Hutz- 
ler,  Jr.,  Hutzler  Bros.  Co.;  John  Payn- 
ter.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Robert  M. 
Seyfarth,  Sears,  Roebuck  Sc  Co.,  and 
Arnold  Skinner,  research  director. 

Other  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are:  Charles  H.  Dicken, 
Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia:  William  C. 
Meyer,  W.  C.  Stripling  Co.;  DeFord  C. 
Mills,  Cresap,  McCormick  k  Paget; 
Jack  Serber,  The  Hecht  Co.,  and 
Reese  M.  Williams,  1.  Magnin  &  Co. 
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OUR  POLICY  STANDS... NO  PRIVATE  BRANDS 


Of  all  the  millions 

of  General  Electric  major  appliances  shipped  to  every  point  in  the 
world,  there  is  not  one  single  “private  brand”  appliance  among 
them.  Reason?  Simple.  General  Electric  does  not  make  any  private 
brand  major  appliances  or  TV  sets  for  any  individual  customer  . . . 

our  policy  stands ...  no  private  brands 

It’s  a  policy  General  Electric  Retailers  like.  And  that’s  just  fine 
with  us.  For  what  is  good  for  General  Electric  Retailers  is  certain¬ 
ly  good  for  General  Electric.  General  Electric  Company,  Appliance 
and  Television  Receiver  Division,  Appliance  Park,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 


"Rvgress  k  Our  Most  /mportont  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


'v  V\' 


c.  w.  PEEBLES.  JR.,  Secretary  of  the 
W.  S.  Peebles  Company. 


NATIONAL’S  ‘XLASS  St”  pays  for  itself  quickly  through  lower  operating  costs  and  Increased  efficiency. 


'Our  G^SXicnal  System 

saves  us  *4,870  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  14  months!  — W.  S.  Peebles  Company 

Lawrenceville,  Va. 


“Before  we  installed  our  National 
‘31’  we  did  not  have  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  information  readily  available. 
Now  up-to-date  operating  records 
and  reports  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able  to  our  staff,”  writes  C.  W.  Pee¬ 
bles,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  W.  S. 
Peebles  Company.  “Our  National 
System  also  saves  us  over  200  hours 
each  month  in  accounting  and  over¬ 
time  work,  lowering  operating  costs 
and  increasing  efficiency! 

“While  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
savings  on  intangible  benefits,  we 
feel  that  they  are  even  more  valuable 


to  us  than  the  actual  savings  result¬ 
ing  from  hours  saved.  Our  National 
System  is  used  for  payroll,  accounts 
payable  and  general  expense  ac¬ 
counting  and  has  provided  substan¬ 
tial  tax  savings  as  a  result  of  having 
records  that  can  be  more  easily  au¬ 
dited. 

“We  find  that  our  National  System 
saves  us  $4,870  a  year — pays  for 
itself  every  14  months!” 

Secretary  of  the  W.  S.  Peebles  Company 


THE  KMTIOHAL  CASH  RE6ISTER  COMPARY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


Your  department  store  or  super  market, 
too,  can  have  a  National  System  that 
pays  for  itself  quickly  through  savings. 
In  this  way  a  National  System  pays  for 
itself  time  and  time  again.  F or  complete 
information,  call  your  nearby  National 
representative.  He’s  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book. 
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